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... DURING the period of J\Ir. Burke's Parliamentary labors, 
some alterations in the Acts of Uniformity, and the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, were agitated at various times 
in the House of Commons. It appears from the state of his 
manuscript papers, that he had designed to publish some of the 
Speeches which he delivered in those discussions, and with that 
view had preserved the following Fragments and detached 
Notes, which are now given to the public with as much order 
and connection as their imperfect condition renders thcm capa- 
ble of receiving. The Speeches on the J\Iiddlesex Election, on 
shortening the Duration of Parliaments, on the Reform of the 
Representation in Parliament, on the Bill for eXplaining the 
Power of Juries in Prosecutions for Libels, and on the Repeal 
of the Marriage Act, were found in the same imperfect state. 



SPEECH 


ON 


THE ACTS OF UKIFORl\IITY. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1772. 


.. 



NOTE. 


TilE following Speech was occasioned by 
 petition to the 
flouse of Commons froUl certain clergymen of the Church of 
England, and certain of the two profes
ions of Civil Law and 
Physic, and others, praying to be relieved from subscription to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, as required Ly the Acts of Uniformity. 
The persons as
ociated for this purpose were distinguished at the 
time by the name of "The Feathers Ta, ern A
sociation," from 
the place wherrv their meetings were usually held. Their pe- 
tition was prese.ntcd on the 6th of February, 1772; and on a 
motion that it should be brought up, the same was negatived on 
a division, in which 1\11'. Burke voted in 
he majority, by 217 
against 71. 



SPEECH. 


l\ l R. SPE
\.KER, - I should not trouble the House 
l' upon this qucstion, if I could at all acquiesce 
in nutny of the arglunents, or justify the vote I shall 
give upon seycral of the reasons ,vhich have been 
urged in favor of it. I should, indeed, be very lnuch 
concc'rned, if I ,yere thought to be influenced to 
that vote by those argulnents. 
In particular, I do IllOst exceedingly condenl11 all 
such argulnents as involve any kinù of reflection on 
the personal character of the gentlen1en who haye 
brought in a petition so decent in the style of it, and 
so constitutional in the lllode. Besides the unhn- 
peachaule integrity and piety of 1nany of the pro- 
1110ters of this petition, ,vhich render those aspersions 
as idle as they are unjust, such a ,vay of treat
ng the 
subject can have no other effect than to turn the 
attention of the IIouse froll1 the lllerits of the peti- 
tion, the only thing properly before us, and \yhich 
we are sufficiently cOlnpetent to decide upon, to the 
lllotiyes of the petitioners, which belong exclusively 
to the Great Searcher of Hearts. 
'Ye all know that those who loll at their ease in 
high dignitics, \yhcther of the Church or of the State, 
are COnl1110nly averse to all reforillatioll. It is hard 
to persuade the111 that there can be anything an1Ïss in 
estahlif'lullellts which by fceling expcrience thcy find 
to be so very cOlnfortable. It is as true, that, from 
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the same selfish nlotives, those \vho are struggling up- 
wards are apt to find everything wrong and out of 
order. These are truths upon one side and on the 
other; and neither on the one side or the other in 
argulllent are they ,vorth a single farthing. I wish, 
therefore, so Innch had not been said upon these ill- 
chosen, and \vorse than ill-chosen, these very inyid- 
ious topics. 
I wish still more that the dissensions and aninlosi- 
ties ,vhich had slept for a century had not been just 
now most unseasonably revived. But if 'we 11lust be 
driven, whether we 'will or not, to recollect these 
. 
unhappy transactions, let our nlemory be complete 
and equitable, let us recollect the whole of the111 to- 
gether. If the Dissenters, as an honorable gentle- 
lllan has described theIn, have forrnerly risen froIn a 
'
\vhining, canting, snivelling generation," to be a 
body dreadful and ruinous to all our establishments, 
let hilll call to mind the follies, the violences, the 
outrages, and persecutions, that conjured up, very 
blamahly, but very naturally, that saIne spirit of retal- 
iation. Let hitn recollect, along \vith the injuries, the 
services ,vhich Dissenters have done to our Church 
and to our State. If they have once destroyed, more 
than once they have saved theIne This is but COlll- 
mon justice, which they and allillallkind have a right 
to. 
There are, 
fr. Speaker, besides these prejudices 
and animosities, which I would have wholly reilloved 
fro III the dehate, things more regularly and argu- 
nlentativcly urged against the petition, which, how- 
ever, do not at all appear to llle conclusive. 
First 1 t\VO honorable gentleillell, one near lne, the 
other, I think, on the other side of the House, assert, 
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that, if you alter her sYlnbols, you destroy the being 
of the Church of England. This, for the sake of the 
liberty of that Church, I nUlst absolutely deny. The 
Church, like every body corporate, may alter her 
laws without changing her identity. As an independ- 
ent church, professing fallibility, she has claimed 
a right of acting without the con:sent of any other; 
as a church, she claims, and has alw"ays exercised, a 
right of reforlning whatever appeared anliss in her 
doctrine, her discipline, or her rites. She did so, 
'when she shook off the Papal supremacy in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, which was an act of the body 
of the English Church, as well as of the State (I 
don't inquire how obtained). She did so, when .she 
twice changed the Liturgy in the reign of King Ed- 
ward, when she then established Articles, ,vhich were 
thelnselves a variation froln fornler professions. 
he 
did so, when she cut off three articles from her origi- 
nal forty-two, and reduced then1 to the present thirty- 
nine; and she certainly would not lose her corpo- 
rate identity, nor sub-vert her fundalnental principles, 
though she "
ere to leave ten of the thirty-nine ,vhich 
rell1ain out of any future confession of her faith. She 
would lilnit her corporate powers, on the contrary, 
and she would oppose her fundalnental principles, if 
she were to deny herself the prudential exercise of 
such capacity of reforulation. This, therefore, can be 
no objection to your receiying the petition. 
In the next place, Sir, I aUl clear, that the ...l.ct of 
Union, reciting and ratifying one Scotch and one Eng- 
lish act of Parliament, has not rendered any change 
whatsoever in our Church hnpo
:sible, but by a disso- 
lution of the union between the two killgdoll1S. 
The honorable gentleman who has last touched 
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upon that point has not gone quite so far as the gen- 
tleIl1Cn ,vho fir
t illsistell upon it. However, as none 
of thOIll wholly abandon that post, it will not be safe 
to leave it behind 111e unattackcd. I belie,
e no one 
win wish their interpretation of that act to be COll- 
siùe-red as authentic. 'Yhat shall ,ve think of the 
wisdoll1 (to say nothing of the cOinpetence) of that 
lcgi
lature which should ordain to itself such a funda- 
n1eIlÌal la,v, at its outset, as to disalJle itself froll1 cx- 
ccuting its own functions, - \vhich should prevcnt it 
fron1 lllaking any further laws, ho\yevcr wanted, and 
that, too, on the Inost interesting subject that belongs 
to lllullan society, and 'where she 1110st frequently 
'wants its interposition, - w-IlÌch should fix those fUll- 
dan1elltal la,vs that are forever to prevent it from 
aùapting itself to its opinions, however clear, or to 
its own necessities, howeycr urgent? Such au act, 
l\fr. Speaker, would forever put the Church 01.1t of its 
own power; it certainly would put it far above the 
State, and erect it into that species of independency 
,vhich it has been the great principle of our policy to 
prevcnt. 
The act never 11leant, I an1 sure, any such unnat- 
ural re
Ìl'aillt on the joint legislature it was then fOrIn- 
in
. IIistory sho,vs us 'what it Incant, and all that it 
could InetUl with any degree of COll11110n sense. 
In the reign of Charles the First a violent alld ill- 
considered atteillpt ,vas l11ade unjustly to establish 
the platforIll of the goVel'Illllcnt and the rites of the 
Church of England in Scotland, contrary to the gen- 
ius and desires of far the 111a.jority of that nation. 
This usurpation excited a 11l0st lllutinous spirit ill 
that COli lltry. It produccd that shocking fanatical 
CO\ enant (I n1cau the Covenant of '36) for forcing 
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their ideas of religion on England, and indeed on all 
Inankind. This hecanle the occasion, at length, of 
other covenants, and of a Scotch arlny nlarching into 
England to fulfil them; aud the Parlialnent of Eng- 
land (for its o,vn purposes) adopted their 8chelue, 
took their last covenant, and destroyed the Church of 
England. The Parlianlent, in their ordinance of 16-13, 
expressly assign their desire of conforn1Íng to the 
Church of Scotland as a motive for their alteration. 
To pre' eut such ,iolent enterprises on the one siùe 
or on the other, since each Church was going to be dis- 
anned of a legislature wholly and peculiarly affected 
to it, and lest this Hew uniformity in the State should 
be urged as a reason and ground of ecclesiastical uni-- 
forn1Ïty, the ,A,ct of Union provided that presbytery 
should continue the 8cotch, as episcopacy the Eng- 
lif'h establisillnent, and that this separate and nlÚtu- 
ally indepenclent Church-governlnent was to be con- 
sidered as a part of the Union, ,,-ithout ain1Ïng at 
putting the regulation ,vithin each Church out of its 
own power, ,,-ithout putting both Churches out of the 
power of the State. It could not meall to forbid us 
to set anything ecclesiastical in order, but at the ex- 
pense of tearing up all foundations, and forfeiting the 
inestimable benefits (for inestimable they are) which 
we derive fronl the happy union of the two kingdonls. 
To suppose otherwise is to suppose that the act in- 
tended we could not meddle at all with the Church, 
but 'we luuSt as a prelÏ1ninary destroy the State. 
'Yell, then, Sir, this is, I hope, satisfactory. The 
.Act of Union docs not stand in our way. TIut, Sir, 
gentlenlell think ,ve are not cOlnpetent to the refor- 
Ination de
ired, chiefly fronl our 'want of theological 
learning. If we were the legal asseluLly . . . . 
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If ever there was anything to ,vhich, from reason, 
nature, habit, and principlc, I aln totally averse, it is 
persecution for conscicntious diffcrence in opinion. 
If these gentlclnen cOlnplaincd justly of any COlllpul- 
sion upon theln on that article, I would hardly wait 
for thcir petitions; as soon as I knew the evil, I 
would haste to the cure; I ,vould even run before 
their cOlnplaints. 
I willllot enter into the abstract merits of our Ar- 
ticles and Liturgy. Perhaps there are SOl11e things 
in thcln ,vhich one ,vollld wish had not been there. 
They are not without the Inarks and characters of 
hUlnall frailty. 
But it is not human frailty and imperfection, and 
even a considerable degree of them, that becolnes a 
ground for your alteration; for by no alteration will 
yoU: get rid of those errors, ho,vever you nlay delight 
yourselves in varying to infinity the fashion of them. 
But the ground for a legislative alteration of a legal 
establislllncnt is this, and this only, - that you find 
the inclinations of the majority of the people, concur- 
ring with your own scnse of the intolerable nature of 
the abuse, are in favor of a change. 
If this be the case in the present instance, certainly 
you ought to Inake the alteration that is proposed, to 
satisfy your o,vn consciences, and to give content to 
your people. But if you have no evidence of this 
nature, it ill becon1cs your gravity, on the petition 
of a few gentlelnen, to listen to anything that tends 
to shake one of the capital pillars of the state, and 
alarm the buùy of your people upon that one ground, 
in \vhich every hope and fear, every interest, passion, 
prejudice, everything which can affect the }nunan 
breast, are all involved together. If you make this 


. 
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a seaS0n for religious alterations, depend upon it, you 
will soon find it a season of religious tumults and re- 
ligious wars. 
These gentlelnen complain of hardship. Xo con- 
siderable number sho"-?s discontent; but, in order to 
give satisfaction to any number of respectable nlen, 
'who C0l11e in so decent and con
titÙtional a 1110de be- 
fore us, let us exalnine a little what that hardship is. 
They ,vant to be preferred clergYlnen in the Church 
of England as by law established; but their con- 
sciences will not suffer theln to cOnfOrl11 to the doc- 
trines and practices of that Church: that is, they 
'want to be teachers in" a church to which they do not 
belong; and it is an odd sort of hardship. They want 
to receiye the enloluments appropriated for teaching 
one set of doctrines, whilst they are teaching another. 
A church, in any legal sense, is only a certain system 
of religious doctrines and practices fixed and ascer- 
tained by sonle la,v , - by the difference of which laws 
different churches (as different comnlon"-
ealths) are 
lnade in yarious parts of the world; and the estahlish- 
Inent is a tax laid by the same sovereign authority for 
payn1cnt of those 'who so teach and so practise: for 
no lcgi
lature "-Tas e\'er so absurd as to tax its people 
to 
llpport Blen for teaching and acting as they please, 
but by SOlne prescribed rule. 
The hardship ainounts to this,- that the people of 
England are not taxed two shillings in the pound to 
pay them for teaching, as divine truths, their own par- 
ticular fancies. For the state has so taxed the peo- 
pIe; and by ,yay of relieving these gentleinen, it 
would he a cruel hardship on the people to be COIU- 
pelled to pay, froln the sweat of their brow, the 1110St 
heavy of all taxes to men, to condemn as heretical 
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the doctrines \vhich they repute to be orthodox, and 
to reprobate as superstitious the practices \vhich they 
use as pi()u
 and holy. If a luan leaves by will an 
c
tablislllllent for preaching, sueh as Doyle's Leetnres, 
or for charity sennOllS, or funeral ser1110ns, shall any 
one cOlllplain of an hardship, because he has an ex- 
cellent SCl'lllOn upon lllatrilnony, or on the lllartyr- 
dOlll of I\:.ing Charles, or on the H,estoration, \vhich I, 
the trustee of the establi
lllllent, \vill not pay hiln 
for preaehillg't - S. J ellYlls, Urigin of Evil. - Such is 
the hardship whieh they cOlllplain of under the pre
- 
ent Church establislllllent, that they have not the PO\v- 
or of taxing the people of England for the Inaillte- 
nanco of their priyate opinions. 
The laws of toleration provide for every real griev- 
ance that the
'(-' gontloillen can rationally cOlnplain of. 
.A.ro they hilHlcroù frolll professing their belief of \vhat 
they think to be truth? If they do not like the 
Establislllllent. there are an hundred different 111 odes 
of Di
sent in ,vhich they Inay teach. TIut even if 
they are so uufortunately circuillstanced that of all 
that yariety llone will please theIn, they have free 
liherty to a

elllhie a congregation of their own; and 
if allY pel'
ons think their fancies (they 111ay be bril- 
liant Ï1naginations) worth paying for, they are at lib- 
erty to nlain tain them as their elergy: nothing hin- 
ders it. But if they cannot get au hundred people 
together who \vill pay for their reading a liturgy after 
their fonn, with what face can they insist upon the 
nat iou"s eouf<'H'llliug to their iùeas, for no other visi- 
),10 purpose than the enaLling then1 to receive ,vith a 
gooù cOll
eiellce the tenth part of the IJl'otluce of your 
lau d:; ? 
Therefore, heforehand, the Constitution has thought 
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t)roper to take a security that the tax raised on the 
people shall be applied only to tho
e ,dlO profess such 
doctrines and follo,v such a 1110<.1e of ,vorship as the 
legblature, representing the people. ha
 thought nlo
t 
agreeable to their general senf'e, - hinding, as u
ual, 
the n1inority, not to an assent to the doctrines, hut to 
a paYIllellt of the tax. 
But how do you ease and relieve? Ho'v do YOll 
know, that, in n1aking a new door into the Church 
for these 
entlen1en, you do not drive ten tinles their 
nUlllber out of it? 
upposing the contents and not- 
contents strictly equal in nUlnhers and consequence, 
the po
se
sion, to avoid disturbance, ought to carry it. 
You di
l)lea
e all the clergy of England 11 ow' actually 
in office, for the chance of obliging a score or two. per- 
haps, of gentlelnen, Y\ho are, or 'want to be, beneficed 
clergyulen: and do you ohlige? 1\.1ter your Liturgy, 
- w.ill it please all even of those VdlO wi
h an altera- 
tion? ,viII they agree in what ought to be altered? 
And after it is altered to the 111Índ of everyone, you 
are no further advanced than if you had not taken a 
single step; Lecause a large body of 111en will then 
say you ought to have no liturgy at all: and then 
these luell, ".ho now cOIn plain so bitterly that they 
are shut out, ,vill thelllSclvcs bar the door against 
thouf'ands of other:5. Dissent, not satisfied 'with tol- 
eration, is not conscience, but aillbition. 
You altered the Liturgy for the Directory. This 
'vas settled by a set of lnost learncd di \yines and 
lcarncd layn1en: Belden sat alnongst thenl. Did 
this please? It ,vas consiùered upun both sidc
 a
 
a nlo
t unchri
tian hllpO
itioll. "r ell, at the Resto- 
ration they rejected the Directory, and refonllccl the 
COllU110n Prayer, - which, by the way, had bccn three 
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times refonned before. Were they then contcnted? 
Two thousand (or SOlne great number) of clergy re- 
signed their liyings in one day rather than read it: 
and truly, rather than raise that second idol, I should 
have adhered to the Directory, as I now adhere to 
the Coulmon Prayer. Nor can you content other 
IHen's conscience, real or pretendeù, by any conces- 
sions: follow your own; seek peace and ensue it: 
Yon haye no sYlnptonls of àiscontent in the people 
to their EstaLli::;lllnent. The churches are too sillall 
for their congregations. The livings are too few for 
their candidates. The spirit of religious controversy 
has slaekened by the nature of things: by act you 
Inay revive it. I will not enter into the question, 
how 11luch truth is preferable to peace. Perhaps 
truth luay be far better. But as we have scarcely 
ever the sarne 'certainty in the one that ,ve have in 
the other, I would, unless the truth ,vere evident in- 
deed, hold fa::;t to peace, \vhich has ill her C0111pany 
charity, the highest of the virtues. 
This business appears in t\vo points of view: 1st, 
Whetber it is a lllatter of grievance; 2nd, vVhether 
it is \vithill our province to redress it with propriety 
and prudence. 'Vhether it comes properly before us 
on a petition upon Inatter of grievance I would not 
inquire too curiously. I know, technically speaking, 
that nothing agreeable to la,v can be considered as a 
grievance. But an over-attention to the rules of any 
act does sonletinles defeat the ends of it; and I think 
it does so in this Parlialnentary act, as much at least 
as in any other. I know many gentlemen think that 
the very essence of liberty consists in being gov- 
erned according to law, as if grievances had nothing 
real antl intrinsic; but I cannot be of that opinion. 
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Grievances 111ay subsist by law. Nay, I do not know 
whether any grievance can be considered as intolera- 
ble, until it is established and sanctified by law. If 
the Act of Toleration were not perfect, if there were 
a complaint of it, I ,vould gladly consent to amend 
it. But when I heard a cOlnplaint of a pressure on 
religious liberty, to my astonishment I find that there 
was no complaint whatsoever of the insufficiency of 
the act of King ',l11iam, nor any attempt to make it 
lllore sufficient. The matter, therefore, does not con- 
cern toleration, but establishment; and it is not the 
rights of private conscience that are in question, but 
the propriety of the terms which are proposed by law 
as a title to public emoluments: so that the com- 
plaint is not, that there is not toleration of diversity 
in opinion, but that diversity in opinion is not re- 
warded by bishoprics, rectories, and collegiate stalls. 
vVhen gentlemen complain of the subscription as 
lllatter of grievance, the conlplaint arises from con- 
founding private judgment, 'whose rights are anterior 
to law, and the qualifications which the law creates 
for its own lllagistracies, whether civil or religious. 
To take away from men their lives, their liberty, or 
their property, those things for the protection of 
which society was introduced, is great hardship and 
intolerable tyranny; but to annex any condition you 
please to benefits artificially created is the most just, 
natural, and proper thing in the world. When e novo 
you form an arbitrary benefit, an advantage, preëmi- 
nence, or emolument, not by Nature, but institution, 
you order and nlodify it with all the power of a cre- 
ator over his creature. Such benefits of institution 
are royalty, nobility, priesthood, all of which you 
may limit to birth: you might prescribe even shape 
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and stature. The Jewish priesthood was hereditary. 
Founders' kinslllcn have a preference in the election 
of fellows in many colleges of our universities: the 
qualifications at ..AIl Souls are, that they should be 
optim8 nati, bene vestiti, mediocriter docti. 
By contending for liberty in the candidate for or- 
ders, you take a,vay the liberty of the elector, 

hich 
is the people, that is, the state. If they can choosc, 
they may assign a reason for their choice; if they 
can assign a reason, they may do it in writing, and 
prescribe it as a condition; they lllay transfer their 
authority to their, representatives, and enable then1 
to exercise the san1e. In all hUInan institutions, a 
great part, ahnost all regulations, are 11lade froln the 
mere necessity of the case, let the theoretical 11lerits 
of the question be what they will. For nothillg hap- 
pened at the Reformation but what will happen ill 
all such revolutions. 'Vhen tyranny is extreme, and 
abuses of government intolerable, men resort to the 
rights of Nature to shake it off. 'Vhen they have 
done so, the very same principle of necessity of hu- 
man affairs to establish SOine other authority, which 
shall preserve the order of this new institution, must 
be obeyed, until they gro,v intolerable; and you shall 
not be suffered to plead original liberty against such 
an institution. See Holland, S,vitzerland. 
If you will have religion publicly practised and 
publicly taught, you must have a power to say what 
that religion will be which you will protect and en- 
courage, and to distinguish it by such marks and 
characteristics as you in your wisdom shall think fit. 
As I said Lefore, your determination may be unwise 
in this as in other matters; but it cannot be un- 
just, hard, or oppressive, or contrary to the liberty of 
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any man, or in the least degree exceeding your prov- 
ince. It is, therefore, as a grievance, fairly llone at 
all, - nothing but what is essential, not only to the 
order, but to the liberty, of the whole community. 
The petitioners are so sensible of the force of these' 
arguillents, that they do adlnit of one subscription,- 
that is, to the Scripture. I shall not consider ho,v 
forcibly this argulnent militates with their whole 
principle against subscription as an usurpation on 
the rights of Providence: I content myself with 
suLnÜtting to the consideration of the House, that, 
if that rule ,vere once established, it luust have some 
authority to enforce the obedience; because, you ,veIl 
kno,v, a la,v without a sanction will be ridiculous. 
SOlnehody 111Ust sit in judglnent on his conformity; 
he must judge on the charge; if he judges, he must 
ordain execution. These things are necessary con- 
sequences one of the other; and then this judglnent 
. is an equal and a superior violation of private judg- 
Inent; the right of private judgnlent is violated in 
a Hluch greater degree than it can be by any previous 
subscription. You come round again to subscription, . 
as the best and easiest Inethod; men 111USt judge of 
his doctrine, and judge definitively: so that either his 
test is nugatory, or men 11lUst first or last prescribe 
his public interpretation of it. 
If the Church be, as Mr. Locke defines it, a volun- 
tary society, &c., theu it is essential to this voìuntary 
society to exclude from her voluntary society any 
lllcinber she thinks fit, or to oppose the entrance of 
any upon such conditions as she thinks proper. For, 
otherwise, it ,vould be a voluntary society acting con- 
trary to her will, ,vhich is a contradiction in terms. 
And this is )11'. Locke's opinion, the adyocate for the 
VOL. VII. 2 
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largest schCllle of ecclesiastical and civil toleration to 
Protestants (for to Papists he allo,vs no toleration at . 
all) . 
They dbputc only the extent of the subscription; 
they therefore tacitly adI11it the equity of the princi. 
p]e itself. IIere they do not resort to the original 
rights of Nature, Lecause it is n1anifest that those 
rights give as large a power of controverting every 
part of Scripture, or even the authority of the whole, 
as tù.ey do to the controverting any articles ,vhatso- 
ever. 'Yhen a l11an requires you to sign an assent to 
Scripture, he requires you to assent to a doctrine as 
contrary to your natural understanding, and to your 
rights of free inquiry, as those who require your con- 
fonnity to anyone article ,vhatsoever. 
The 
uùscription to Scripture is the Inost astonish- 
ing idea I ever heard, and will an10unt to just noth- 
ing at all. Gentlemen so acute have not, that I have 
heard, ever thought of answering a plain, obvious. 
question: What is that Scripture to which they are 
content to subscribe? They do not think that a book 
becolnes of divine authority because it is bound in 
blue morocco, and is printed by John Baskett and his 
assigns. The Bible is a vast collection of different 
treatises: a man ,vho holds the divine authority of 
one Inay consider the other as merely lnllnan. 'Vhat 
is his Canon? The Jewish? St. J erolne's? that of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles? Luther's? There are SOine 
",'110 rqjoct the Canticles; others, six of the Epistles; 
the 
\..pocalypse has been suspected even as heretical, 
and ,vas .doubted of for l11any ages, and by many great 
men. A-8 these narro,v the Canon, others have en- 
larged it by adn1itting 
t. Barnabas's Epistles, the 
.A.postolic Constitutions, to say nothing of Il1auy oth- 


. 
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er Gospels. Therefore, to ascertain Scripture, you 
. must have one article 1110re; and you must define 
,vhat that Scripture is ,vhich you 111ean to teach. 
There are, I believe, very fe,v who, w.hen 
cripture is 
so ascertained, do not see the absolute necessity of 
knowing what general doctrine a iuan dra,vs from it, 
before he is sent do,vn authorized by the stat
 to 
teach it as pure doctrine, and receive a tenth of the 
produce of our lands. 
The" Scripture is no one sUlnlnary of doctrines reg- 
ularly digested, in ,vhich a man could not 111istake 
his way. It is a n10st venerable, but 1110st 111ultifa- 
rious, collection of the records of the divine econo- 
my: a collection of au infinite variety, - of coslnogo- 
11Y, theology, history, prophecy, psahnody, morality, 
apologue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried through 
different books, by different authors, at different ages, 
for different ends and purposes. It is necessary to 
sort out what is intended for exanlple, what only as 
narrative, - 'what to be understood literally, what fig- 
uratively, - where one precept is to be controlled 
and lnodified by another, - ,vhat is used directly, 
and what only as an arglllnent ad hominem, - ,vhat is 
tClnporary, and what of perpetual obligation, - what 
appropriated to one state and to one set of lnen, and 
what the general duty of all Christians. If 'we do not 
get sonle security for this, ,ye not only pertuit, but 
we actually pay for, all the dangerous fanaticislll 
which can be produced to corrupt our people, and to 
derange the puùlic ,,,"orship of the country. 'Ye owe 
the best we can (not infallibility, hut prudcnce) to the 
subject, - first sound doctrine, then ability to use it. 
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THIS speech is given partly from the manuscript papers of Mr. 
Burke, and partly from a very imperfect short.-hand note taken 
at the time by a member of the House of Commons. The bill 
under discussion was opposed by petitions from several congrega- 
tions calling themselves "Protestant Dissenters," who appear to 
have been principally composed of the people who are generally 
known under the denominat.ion of" 1tlethodist.s," and particularly 
by a petition from a congregation of that description residing in 
the town of Chatham. 
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I ASSURE you, Sir, that the honorable gentleman 
'who spoke last but one Heed not be in the least 
fear that I should lllake a war of particles upon his 
opinion, whether the Church of England S7Wllld, 
'l['ouZel, or ought to be alarlned. I am vcry clear that 
this IIouse has no one reason in the 'world to think 
she is alarllled by the bill brought before you. It is 
something extraordinary that the only sYlnptoln of 
alarnl in the Church of England should appear in 
the petition of some Dissenters, 'with 'whom, I Lelieve, 
very few in this House are yet acquainted, and of 
whom you kno\v no 11101'e than that you are assured 
by the honorable gentlelnan that they ar-e not l\Iaholn- 
etaus. Of the Church we kno"'
 they arc not, by the 
name that thcy aSSlune. They are, then, Dissenters. 
The first sYlnptolll of an alarlll conlCS fronl some 
Dissentel
s assenlbled round the lines of Chathan1: 
these lincs beconle the security of the Church of 
England! The honorable gentlclnan, in speaking of 
the lines of Chathaln, tells us that they serve not only 
for the security of the wooden walls of England, but 
for the defence of the Church of England. I suspect 
the wooden "
alls of England secure the linef\ of Chat- 
haln, rather than the lines of Chathalll secure the 
'woodcn walls of England. 
Sir, the Church of England, if only defended by 
this miserable petition upon your table, must, I am 
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afraid, upon the principles of true fortification, be 
soon destroyed. But, fortunately, her walls, bul- 
warks, and bastions are. constructed of other l11ate- 
rials than of stubble and straw, - are built up ,vith 
the strong and stable matter of the gospel of liberty, 
and founded on a true, constitutional, legal establish- 
ment. But, Sir, she has other securities: she has 
the security of her own doctrines; she has the secu- 
rity of the piety, the sanctity, of her own professors, 
- their learning is a bulwark to defend her; she has 
the security of the two universities, not shook in any 
single battlement, in any single pinnacle. 
But the honorable gentlelnan has mentioned, in- 
deed, principles which astonish me rather more than 
ever. The honorable gentleman thinks that the Dis- 
senters enjoy a large share of liberty under a conniv- 
ance; and he thinks that the establishing toleration 
by law is an attack upon Christianity. 
The first of these is a contradiction in terms. Lib- 
erty under a connivance! Connivance is a relaxation 
fronl slavery, not a definition of liberty. 'Vhat is 
connivance, but a state under ,vhich all slaves live? 
If I was to describe slavery, I would say, with those 
who !tate it, it is living under will, not under law; if 
as it is stated by its advocates, I would say, that, like 
earthquakes, like thunder, or other wars the elelnents 
make upon mankind, it happens rarely, it occasionally 
comes now and then upon people, who, upon ordinary 
occasions, enjoy the saIne legal governlnen t of liberty. 
Take it under the description of those ,vho would 
soften tho
e features, the state of slavery and conniv- 
ance is the salne thing. If the liberty enj
yed be a 
liberty not of toleration, but of connivance, the only 
question is, whcthcr cstablishing such Ly law is an 
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attack upon Christianity. Toleration ån attack upon 
Christianity! \Vhat, then! are "Te COine to this pass, 
to suppose that nothing can support Christianity but 
the principles of persecution? Is that, then, the idea 
of establislunent? Is it, then, the' idea of Christiani- 
ty itself, that it ought to have establishments, that it 
ought to have laws against Dissenters, but the breach 
of \vhich la\vs is to be connived at? 'Vhat a picture 
of toleration! what a picture of laws, of establish- 
ments! \vhat a picture of religious and civil liberty! 
I an1 persuaded the honorable gentleman does not 
see it in this light. Bl).t these very ter1ns become 
the strongest reasons for nlY support of tne bill: for I 
alTI persuaded that toleration, so far from being an 
attack upon Christianity, becomes the best and surest 
support that possibly can be given to it. The Chris- 
tian religion itself arose without establisillnent, - it 
arose even without toleration; and \vhilst its o\vn 
principles were not tolerated, it conquered all the 
powers of darkness, it conquered all the powers of the 
world. The nlOlnent it began to depart frol11 these 
principles, it converted the establishment into tyran- 
ny; it :5ubyerted its foundations from that very hour. 
Zealous as I 
lln for the principle of an establislllnen t
 
so just an abhorrence do I conceive against \vhatev- 
er ll1ay shake it. I know nothing but the supposed 
necessity of persecution that can 111ake an establish- 
ment disgusting. I would have toleration a part of 
establisl11nent, as a principle favorable to Christianity, 
and as a part of Christianity. 
All seen1 agreed that the la\v, as it stands, inflict- 
ing penalties on all religious teachers and on school- 
l11a8ters who do not sign the Thirty-Kine ..\rticles 
of Religion, ought Hot to be executed. \Ve are a11 
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agreed that tlte law ix nut good: for that, I presu1ne, 
is undoubtedly the idea of a law that ought not to be 
executed. The question, therefore, is, whether in a 
wcll-con!Stituteù conlnl0nWf'alth, which we desire ours 
to be thought, and I trust intend that it should be 1 
whether in such a C01l1I110nwealth it is wise to retain 
those laws which it is not proper to execute. .L\ penal 
la,v not ordinarily put ill execution seeU1S to me to be 
a very absurd and a very dangerous thing. For if its 
principle be right, if the object of its prohibitions and 
penalties be a real evil, then you do ill effect pern1it 
that very evil, ,vhich not only the reason of the thing, 
but your very law, declares ought not to be pernlitted; 
and thus it reflects exceedingly on the wisdoln, and 
consequently derogates not a little fron1 the authority, 
of a legislature w'ho can at once forbid and suffer, 
and in the san1e breath proillulgate penalty and in- 
denulity to the saIne persons and for the very same 
actions. But if the object of the law be 110 1110ral or 
political evil, then you ought not to hold even a ter- 
ror to those ,vhoin you ought certainly not to punish: 
for if it is not right to hurt, it is neither right nor 
'wise to Inenace. Such la,vs, therefore, as they 111Ust 
be defective either in justice or ,visd01u or both, so 
they canllot exist ,vithout a considerable degree of 
danger. Take theu1 ,vhich ,yay you will, they are 
pressed ,vith ugly alternatives. 
1st. ,All penal laws are either upon popular pros- 
ecution, or on the part of the crown. Now if they 
may bç roused frol11 their sleep, ,vhenever a minister 
thinks proper, as instrun1ents of oppression, then they 
put vast bodies of men into a state of slavery and 
court dependence; since their liherty of conscience 
and their power of executing their fUllctions depend 


. 
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entirely on his ,vill. I ",'ould have no man derive 
his means of continuing any function, or his being 
restrained from it, but from the laws only: they 
should be his only. superior and sovereign lords. 
2nd. They put statesmen and magistrates into an 
habit of playing fast and loose with the laws, strain- 
ing or relaxing theln as may best suit their political 
purposes, - and in that light tend to corrupt the ex- 
ecutive power through all its offices. 
3rd. If they are taken up on popular actions, their 
operation in that light also is exceedingly evil. 
They become the instruments of private malice, 
private avarice, and not of public regulation; they 
nourish the worst of nlen to the prejudice of the 
best, punishing tender consciences, and rewarding 
informers. 
Shall we, as the honorable gentleman tells us we 
may with perfect security, trust to the manners of 
the age? I anl well pleased with the general man- 
ners of the times; but the desultory execution of 
pen
l laws, the thing I condemn, does not depend on 
the Inanners of the tinles. I would, however, have 
the laws tuned in unison with the manners. Very 
dissonant are a gentle country and cruel laws; very 
dissonant, that your reason is furious, but your pas- 
sions moderate, and that you are always equitable 
except in your courts of justice. 
I will beg leave to state to the House one argu- 
ment which has been much relied upon: that the 
Dissenters are not unanimous upon this business; 
that lTIany persons are alarmed; that it will create 
a disunion among the Dissenters. 
When any Dissenters, or any body of people, come 
here with a petition, it is not the number of people, 
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but the reasonableness of the request, that should 
,veigh with the House. A body of Dis
enters come to 
this House, and say, "Tolerate us: we desire neither 
the parochial advantage of tithes, nor dignities, nor 
the stalls of your cathedrals: no! let the venerable 
orders of the hierarchy exist with all their advan- 
tages." And shall I tell them, "I reject your just 
and reasonable petition, not because it shakes the 
Church, but because there are others, while you lie 
grovelling upon the earth, that will kick and bite 
you"? Judge which of these descriptions of 111en 
comes with a fair request: that which says, " Sir, I 
desire liberty for my own, because I trespass on no 
man's conscience," - or the other, ,vhich says, "I 
desire that these men should not be suffered to act 
according to their consciences, though I am tolerated 
to act according to mine. But I sign a body of Arti- 
cles, which is my title to toleration; I sign no more, 
because more are against my conscience. But I desire 
that you ,viII not tolerate these filen, because they 
will not go so far as I, though I desire to be tolerated, 
who will not go as far as you. No, in1prison tflem, 
if they come within five miles of a corporate town, 
because they do not believe what I do in point of 
doctrines." Shall I not say to these men, A1Tan- 
gez-vous, canaille ? You, who are not the predon1Ï- 
nant power, will not give to others the relaxation un- 
der which you are yourself suffered to live. I have 
as high an opinion of the doctrines of the Church as 
you. I receive them implicitly, or I put 111Y own 
. explanation on them, or take that which seems to 
me to COine best recolllmended by authority. There 
are those of the Dissenters who think more rigidly of 
the doctrine of the Articles relative to Predestination 
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than others do. They sign the Ärticle relative to 
it ex aninw, and literally. Others allow a latitude of 
construction. These two parties are in the Church, 
as well as alTIOng the Dissenters; yet in the Church 
we live quietly under the same roof. I do not see 
why, as long as Proyidence gives us no further light 
into this great mystery, we should not leave things 
as the Divine 'Visdom has left them. But suppose 
all these thi1!gs to me to be clear, (which Providence, 
however, seems to have left obscure,) yet, whilst Dis- 
senters claim a toleration in things which, seeming 
clear to me, are obscure to them, without entering 
into the merit of the Articles, with what face can 
these men say, "Tolerate us, but do not tolerate 
them"? Toleration is good for all, or it is good for 
none. 
The discussion this day is not between establish- 
ment on one hand and toleration on the other, but 
between those who, being tolerated thelTIselves, refuse 
toleration to others. 'fhat power should be puffed 
up with pride, that authority should degenerate into 
rigor, if not laudable, is but too natural. But this 
proceeding of theirs is much beyond the usual allow- 
ance to human weakness: it not only is shocking to 
our reason, but it provokes onr indignation. Quid 
donlÍni faeient, audent cum talia fures? It is not the 
proud prelate thundering in his Comn1ission Court, 
but a pack of manumitted slaves, with the lash of the 
beadle flagrant on their backs, and their legs still 
galled with their fetters, that would drive their 
brethren into that prison-house from whence they 
have just been permitted to escape. If, instead of 
puzzling themselves in the depths of the Divine coun- 
sels, they would turn to the mild morality of the- 
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Gospel, they would read their own condemnation:- 
" 0 thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt 
because thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also 
}lave cOlnpasf'ion OIl thy fellow-servant, even as I had 
pity on thee? " 
In my opinion, Sir, a lnagistrate, whenever he goes 
to put any restraint upon religious freedom, can only 
do it upon this ground, - that the person dissenting 
does not dissent froll1 the scruples of ill-il!formed con- 
science, but froln a party ground of di
sension, in 
order to raise a faction in the state. 'Ve give, witl.! 
regard to rites and ceremonies, an indulgence to ten- 
der consciences. But if dissent is at all punished in 
any country, if at all it can he punished upon any 
pretence, it is upon a presulnption, not that a man is 
supposed to differ conscientiously from the establish- 
ment, but that he resists truth for the sake of faction, 
- that he abets diversity of opinions in religion to 
distract the state, and to destroy the peace of his 
country. This is the only plausible, - for there is 
nQ true ground of persecution. .l\.s the laws stand, 
therefore, let us see how we have thought fit to 
act. 
If there is anyone thing within the competency of 
a magistrate with regard to religion, it is this: that 
he has a right to direct the exterior ceren10nies of 
religion; that, whilst interior religion is within the 
jurisdiction of God alone, the external part, bodily 
action, is within the province of the chief govern?r. 
IIooker, and all the great lights of the Church, have 
constantly argued this to be a part within the prov- 
ince of the civil Inagistrate. B 1 1t look at the ,A..ct of 
Toleration of 'Villialn and )Iary: there you will see 
the civil magistrate has not only dispensed ,vith those 
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things which are more particularly w'ithin his prov- 
ince, with those things which faction n1ight be sup- 
posed to take up for the sake of making visible and 
. external divi
ions and raising a standard of re\olt, 
but has also frolll sound politic consiùerationf' relaxed 
on those points which are confessedly 'without his 
pro\lnce. 
The honorable gentleman, speaking of the hea- 
thens, certainly could not 111ean to recollln1end any- 
thing that is derived frolll that in1pure source. But 
he has praised the tolerating spirit of the heathens. 
"ell 
 but the honorable gelltlelnan will recoIlect that 
heathens, that polytheists, must permit a nunllfer of 
divinities. It is the very essence of its constitution. 
But was it ever heard that polytheislll tolerated a dis- 
sent fron1 a polytheistic establislunent, - the belief 
of one God only? Xe\er! never! Sir, they con- 
stantly carried on persecution against that doctrine. 
I will not give heathens the glory of a doctrine which 
I consider the best part of Christianity. The honor- 
ahle gentlenlan Inust recollect the ROll1an law, that 
was clearly against the introduction of any foreign 
rites in matters of religion. You have it at large in 
Livy, how they persecuted in the first introduction 
the rite
 of Bacchus; and even 'before Christ, to say 
nothing of tlleir subsequent persecutions, ther perse- 
cuted the Druids and others. Heathenisll1, therefore, 
as in other re
pectf' erroneouf', was erroneous in point 
of persecution. I do not say e\ery heathen who per- 
secuted was therefore an inlpious luan: I only say he 
'was n1i
takcn, as such a Ulan is now. TIut, says the 
honorahle gcntlelnan, they did not pcr
ccute Epicu- 
rean
. X 0: the Epicureans had no quarrel with their 
religious estahlishnlcnt, nor desired any religion for 
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theillselves. It would have been very extraordinary, 
if irreligious heathens had desired either a religious 
establislul1cnt or tolcration. But, sa.ys the honorable 
gentleillan, the Epicureans entered, as others, into the 
tCluples. They did s9; they defied all subscription; 
they dcfied all sorts of conformity; there was no sub- 
scription to which they were not ready to set their 
hands, no rerelnonies they refut;ed to practise; they 
made it a principle of their irreligioll outwardly to 
conforn1 to any religion. 1."hese atheists eluded all 
that you could do: so will all freethinkers forever. 
Then you suffer, or the weakncss of your la,v has suf- 
fered, those great dangerous anÎl
1als to escape notice, 
whilst you have nets that entangle the poor fluttering 
silken wings of a tender conscience. 
The honorable gentlelnan insists much upon this 
CirCUll1stance of objection, - namely, the division 
an10
lgst the Dissenters. Why, Sir, the Dis,senters, 
by the nature of the tern1, are open to have a di- 
vision an10ng thenlselves. They are Dissenters be- 
cause they differ fron1 the Church of England: not 
that they agree among themscl ves. There are Pres- 
byterians, there are Independents,-some that do not 
agree to infant baptism, others that do not agree to 
the baptisn1 of adults, or any baptisn1. AU these are, 
however, tolerated under the acts of King 'ViUiam, 
and suLsequent acts; and their diversity of senti- 
men ts with one another did not and could not fÜr- 
nish an argulnellt against their toleration, when their 
difference with ourselves furnished none. 
TIut, says the honorable gentlen1an, if you suffer 
then1 to go on, they 'v ill shake the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Let it be considered, that 
this argull1ent goes as strongly against cOllnivance, 
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which you allow, as against toleration, ,vhich you 
reject. The gentlclnan sets out with a principle 
of perfect liberty, or, as he describes it, connivance. 
But, for fear of dangerous opinions, you leave it in 
your power to vex a lnan who has not held any 
one dangerous opinion whatsoever. If one man is 
a professed atheist, another man the best Christian, 
but dissents froln two of the Thirty-Xine Articles, I 
may let escape the atheist, because I know him to be 
an atheist, because I am, perhaps, so inclined myself, 
and because I nlay connive w'here I think proper; 
but the conscientious Dissenter, on account of his 
attachnlent to that general religion which perhaps 
I hate, I shall take care to punish, because Inlay 
punish when I think proper. Therefore, connivance 
being an engine of private Inalice or private favor, 
not of good govenllnent, - an engine which totally 
fails of suppressing atheism, but oppresses conscience, 
- I say that principle beconles, not serviceable, but 
dangerous to Christianity; that it is not toleration, 
but contrary to it, even contrary to peace; that the 
penal systenl to ,vhich it belongs 
s a dangerous princi- 
ple in the econonlY either of religion or governnlellt. 
The honorable gen tlelnan (and in him I conlpre- 
hend all those who oppose the bill) bestowed in sup- 
port of their side of the question as InucI- arguillent 
as it could bear, and nluch Inore of learning and 
decoration than it deserved. He thinks connivance 
consistent, but legal toleration incollsisten t, with the 
interests of Christianity. Perhaps I would go as far 
as that honorable gelltlenlan, if I thought toleration 
inconsistent with those interests. God forhid! I may 
be nlistaken, but I take toleration to be a part of 
religion. I do not know which I would sacrifice: 
VOL. VII. 3 
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I would keep thcln both: it is not necessary I should 
sacrifice either. I do not like the idea of tolerating 
the doctrines of Epicurus: but nothing in the world 
propagates theln so lunch as the oppression of the 
poor, of the honest and candid disciples of the re- 
ligioll we profess in COffilnon, - I ll1ean revealed re- 
ligion; nothing sooner lnakes theln take a ShOlt cut 
out of the bondage of sectarian vexation into open 
and direct infidelity than torlnenting ll1en for every 
difference. 
Iy opinion is, that, in establishing the 
Christian religion wherever you find it, curiosity or 
research is its best security; and in this way a lnan 
is a great deal better justified in saying, Tolerate all 
kinds of consciences, than in ilnitating the heathens, 
,vItom the honorable gentleinan quotes, in tolerating 
those who have none. I aill not over-fond of calling 
for the secular arlU upon these lnisguided or lnis- 
guiding n1en; but if ever it ought to be raised, it 
ought ::;urely to be raised against these very Inen, 
not against others, whose liberty of religion you 
make a pretext for proceedings ,vhich drive theln in- 
to the bondage of Ï1upiety. 'Yhat figure do I Blake 
in saying, I do not attack the works of these atheist- 
ical writers, but I will keep a rod hanging over the 
conscientious lnan, their bitterest enelny, because 
these atheists nlay take advantage of the liberty of 
their foes to introduce irreligion? rrhe best Look 
that ever, perhaps, has been written against these 
people is that in which the author has collected in a 
IJody the ,vhole of the infidel code, and has brought 
the '\Titers into one body to cut thell1 all off together. 
This was done by a Dissenter, who never did sub- 
scribe the Thirty-Kine A.rticles, - Dr. Leland. But 
if, after all this, danger is to be apprehended, if you 
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are really fearful tbat Christianity will indirectly suf- 
fer by this liberty, you have my free consent: go di- 
recdy, and by the straight way, and not by a circuit 
in which in your road you lnay destroy your friends; 
poin t your arnlS against these men who do the n1Ïs- 
chief you fear proluoting; point your anus against 
men who, not contented ","ith elldeayoring to turn 
your eyes fronl the blaze and effulgence of light by 
which life and inul10rtality is so gloriously demon- 
strated by the Go
pel, would even extinguish that 
faint glimll1ering of Nature, that only cOlufort sup- 
plied to ignorant Ulan before this great illun1Ïnation, 
- them ,vho, by attacking eyen the possibility of 
all re"\elation, arraign all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence to luan. These are the wicked Dissenters you 
ought to fear; these are the people against 'VhOlll 
you ought to aim the shaft of the law'; these are 
the 111en to wh0111, arrayed in all the terrors of gOY- 
ernluent, I would say, You shall not degrade us into 
brutes! These men, these factious men, as the hon- 
orable gentleluan properly called thenl, are the just 
objects of vengeance, not the conscientious Dissenter, 
- these 111en, who would take away whatever ellno- 
bles the rank or cOllsoles the ulisfortunes of hunlan 
nature, by breaking off that connection of obseryan- 
ces, of affections, of hopes and fears, which bind us 
to the. Diyinity, and constitute the glorious and dis- 
ting:ui
hiHg prerogative of humanity, that of being a 
religious creature: against these I would have the 
la Wf' rise in all their l11ajesty of terrors, to fuhninate 
such vain and inlpious wretches, and to awe theln 
into Ïlnpotenee by the only dread they can fear or 
believe, to learn that eternal le

on, IJiscite i U15ti - 
tialll. 'lrlOllÌti, et non tenlnere Divos! 
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At the same time that I would cut up the very root 
of atheism, I would respect all conscience, - all con- 
science that is really such, and which perhaps its 
very tenderness proves to be sincere. I ,vish to see 
the EstaLlished Church of England great and power- 
ful; I ,vish to see her foundations laid lo'v and deep, 
that she nlay crush the giant powers of rebellious 
darkness.; I would have her head raised up to that 
hea'?en to ,vhich she conducts us. I would have her 
open wide her hospitable gates by a noble and liberal 
conlprehension, but I would have no breaches in her 
wall; I ,vonld have her cherish all those who are 
,vithin, and pity all those who are without; I would 
have her a COlllmon blessing to the world, an exam- 
pìe, if not an instructor, to those who have not the 
happiness to belong to her; I would have her give a 
lesson of peace to mankind, that a vexed and wallder 4 
ing generation might be taught to seek for repose 
and toleration in the maternal bosom of Christian 
charity, and not in the harlot lap of infidelity and 
indifference. Nothing has driven people nlore into 
that house of seduction than the 1TIllÍuai 'hatred of 
Christian congregations. Long may we enjoy our 
church under a learned and edifying episcopacy! 
But episcopacy may fail, and religion exist. The 
nlost horrid and cruel blo'v that can be offered to 
civil society is through atheism. Do not prOlTIote di- 
versity; ,vhen you have it, bear it; have as l11any 
sorts of religion as you find in your country; there is 
a reasonable worship in the1n all. The others, the 
infidels, are outlaws of the constitution, not of this 
country, but of the human race. They are never, 
never to be supported, never to be tolerated. Under 
the systenlatic attacks of these people, I see SOllle of 
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the props of good government already begin to fail; I 
see propngated principles 'which will not leave to re- 
ligion even a toleration. I see myself sinking every 
day under the attacks of these wretched people. How 
shall I arm n1yself against theln? By uniting all 
those in affection, who are united in the belief of 
the great principles of the Godhead that made and 
sustains the world. They who hold revelation give 
double assurance to their country. Even the man 
,vho does not hold revelation, yet who ,vishes that it 
were proved to him, who observes a pious silence with 
regard to it, such a n1an, though not a Christian, is 
governed by religious principles. Iæt him be toler- 
ated in this country. Let it be but a serious religion, 
natural or revealed, take what you can get. Cherish, 
blo\v up the slightest spark: one day it may be a 
pu
e and holy flan1e. By this proceeding you form 
an alliance offensive and defensive against those great 
ministers of darkness in the world ,vllo are endeav- 
oring to shake all the works of God established in 
order and beauty. 
Perhaps I am carried too far; but it is in the road 
into which the honorable gentleman has led me. The 
honorable gelltlelnan 'would bave us fight this confed- 
eracy of the powers of darkness with the single arm 
of the Church of England, - would have us not only 
fight against infidelity, but fight at the same tilHe 
'with all the faith in the world except our own. In 
the lllonlent we make a front against the common en- 
emy, we have to conlbat with all those who are the 
natural friends of our cause. Strong as we are, ,ve 
are not equal to this. The cause of the Church of 
England is included in that of religion, not that of 
religion in the Church of England. I will stand up 
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at all times for the rights of conscience, as it is 
such, -Hot for its particular modes against its gen- 
eral principles. One Inay be right, another mistak- 
en; but if I have more strength than 111Y brother, 
it shall be elnployed to support, not to oppress his 
weakness; if I have 1110re light, it shall be used to 
guide, not to dazzle him. . . . . 
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I NEVER govern nlyself, no rational man ever did 
govern hÏ1nself, by abstractions and universals. 
I do not put abstract ideas wholly out of any ques- 
tion; because I well know that under that nanle I 
should dismiss principles, and that without the guide 
and light of sound, well-understood principles, all rea- 
sonings in politics, as in everything else, would be 
only a confused jumble of particular facts and details, 
without the means of drawing out any sort of theo- 
retical or practical conclusion. A stateslnan differs 
from a professor in an university: the latter has only 
the general view of society; the former, the states- 
man, has a number of circumstances to cOlnbine with 
those general ideas, and to take into his considera- 
tion. Circumstances are infinite, are infinitely com- 
bined, are variable and transient: he who does not 
take them into consideration is not erroneous, but 
stark mad; dat operam ut cum ratione insaniat
. he is 
metaphysically mad. A. statesman, never losing sight 
of principles, is to be guided by circumstances; and 
judging contrary to the exigencies of the moment, he 
may ruin his country forever. 
I go on this ground, - that government, represent- 
ing the society, has a general superintending control 
over all the actions and over all the publicly propa- 
gated doctrines of men, without which,it neyer could 
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provide adequately for all the wants of society: but 
then it is to use this power with an equitable discre- 
tion, the only bond of sovereign authority. For it is 
not, perhaps, so much by the asslunption of unlawful 
powers as by the unwise or unwarrantable use of 
those which are most legal, that goverUlnents oppose 
their true end and object: for there is such a thing 
as tyranny, as well as usurpation. You can hardly 
stata to n1e a case to which legislature is the most 
confessedly competent, in which, if the rules of be- 
nignity and prudence are not observed, the n10st n1is- 
chievous and oppressive things may not be done. So 
that, after all, it is a moral aud virtuous discretion, 
and not any abstract theory of right, ,vhich keeps 
governments faithful to their ends. Crude, uncon- 
nected truths are in the world of practice what false- 
hoods are in theory. A reasonable, prudent, prov- 
ident, and moderate coercion n1ay be a n1ean
 of 
preventing acts of extreme ferocity and rigor: for 
by propagating excessive and extravagant doctrines, 
such extravagant disorders take place as require the 
most perilous and fierce corrections to oppose them. 
It is not n10rally true that we are bound to estab- 
lish in every country that form of religion which in 
our n1inds is n10st agreeable to truth, and conduces 
most to the eternal happiness of mankind. In the 
same manner, it is not true that we are, against the 
conviction of our own judgn1ent, to establish a sys- 
tem of opinions and practices directly contrary to 
those ends, only because son1e n1ajority of the peo- 
ple, told by the head, may prefer it. No conscien- 
tious man would willingly establish what he kllC'V to 
be false and n1Îschievous in religion, or in anything 
else. No wise man, on the contrary, would tyranni. 
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cally set up his own sense so a
 to reprobate that of 
the great prevailing body of the cOllnllunity, and pay 
no regard to the established opinionf\ and prejudices 
of 111ankind, or refuse to theln the 111eanS of sccuring 
a religious instruction suitable to these prejudices. 
A great deal depends on the state in ,yl1Ïch you find 
men. . . . . 
An alliance between Church and State in a Chri
- 
tian COlnl110n wealth is, in 111Y opinion, an idle and 
a fanciful speculation. An alliance is between t,vo 
things that are in their nature distinct and indepcnd- 
ent, such as between hvo soYer
ign states. But in a 
Christian comlnolHvealth the Church and the Btate 
are one and the saIne thing, being different integral 
parts of the saIne 'whole. For the Church has bcen 
always divided into two parts, the clergy and the lai- 
ty, - of which the laity is as Hluch an esscntial inte- 
gral part, and has as llluch its duties and privileges, 
as the clerical 11lember, and in the rule, order, and 
gOyernluent of the Church has its share. Religion is 
so far, in Iny opinion, fro111 being out of the province 
or the duty of a Christian Inagistrate, that it is, and 
it ought to be, not only his care, but the principal 
thing in his care; because it is one of the great bonds 
of IUlll1an society, and its object the 
uprenle good, 
the ultilnate end and object of man hilnself. The 
lllagistrate, who is a lllan, and charged vdth the con- 
cerns of ll1en, and to whonl very speciallr nothing 
hunlan is remote and indifferent, has a right and a 
duty to ,vatch over it 'with an unceasing vigilance, to 
protect, to promote, to forward it by every rational, 
just, and prudent llleans. It is principally hi
 duty 
to prevent the abuses which grow out of cyery strong I 
'1ud efficient principle that actuatc
 the lnunan nlÏnd. 
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As religion is one of the bonds of society, he ought 
not to suffer it to be Inade the pretext of destroying 
its peace, order, liberty, and its security. A.bove all, 
he ought strictly to look to it, "when Inen Legin to 
fornl new cOlnbinations, to be distinguished by new 
nalnes, and especially "when they Iningle a political 
systelll \vith their religious opinions, true or false, 
pla.usible or illlpiallsible. 
It is the interest, and it is the duty, and becau
e it 
is the interest and the duty, it is the right of govern- 
ment to attend nluch to opinions; because, as opin- 
ions soon combine with passions, even \vhen they do 
not produce then1, they have much influence on ac- 
tions. Factions are fonned upon opinions, 'which fac- 
tions beconle in effect bodies corporate in the state; 
nay, factions generate opinions, in order to becolne 
a centre of union, and to furnish watchwords to 
parties; and this Inay Inake it expedient for govern- 
ment to forbid things in thelnselves innocent and 
neutral. I am not fond of defining \vith precision 
what the ultÏ1nate rights of the sovereign suprenlo 
power, in providing for the safety of the cornlnOll- 
wealth, Inay be, or Inay not extend to. It 'will signify 
very little ,vhat nlY notions or what their own notions 
on the su
ject may be; because, according to the 
exigence, they will take, in fact, the steps ,vhich 
seenl to them necessary for the preservation of the 
,,
hole: for as self-preservation in individuals is the 
first la\v of Nature, the saIne will prevail in societies, 
who ,vill, right or wrong, nlake that an object par- 
amount to all other rights whatsoever. There are 
ways and means by which a good man would not evcn 
save the cOllllnonwealth. . . . . All things founded. 
on the idea of danger ought in a great degree to he 
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temporary. All policy is very su
picious that sacri- 
fices any part to the ideal good of the "yhole. The 
object of the state is (as far as 111ay be) the happiness 
of the whole. 'Vhatever makes multitudes of nlen 
utterly nliserable can never answer that object; in- 
deed, it contradicts it wholly and entirely; and the 
happiness or misery of mankind, estimated by their 
feelings and sentÏ1nents, and not by any theories of 
their rights, is, and ought to be, the standard for the 
conduct of legislators to"rards the people. This nat- 
urally and necessarily conducts us to the peculiar 
and characteristic situation of a people, and to a 
knowledge of their opinions, prejudices, habits, and 
all the circumstances that diversify and color life. 
The first question a good statesll1an would ask hinl- 
self, therefore, would be, How and in what circum- 
stances do you find the society? and to act upon 
them. 
To the other laws relating to other sects I have 
nothing to say: I only look to the petition w"hich has 
given rise to this proceeding. I confine my
elf to 
that, because in my opinion its merits have little or 
no relation to that of the other laws which the right 
honorable gentlenlan has with so much ahility blended 
,vith it. ',ith the Catholics, with the Presbyterians, 
with the Anabaptists, with the Independent", ,vith the 
Quakers, I have nothing at all to do. They are in 
pOS8e,'-i8Ùyn, - a great title in all human affairs. The 
tenor and spirit of our laws, whether they were re- 
straining or ,vhether they were relaxing, have hither- 
to taken another course. The spirit of onr laws has 
applied their penalty or their relief to the supposed 
abuse to be repressed or the grievance to he relieved; 
and the provision for a Catholic and a Quaker has 
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been totally different, according to his exigence: you 
did not give a Catholic liberty to be freed fronl an 
oat.h, or a Quaker power of saying nIa
s 'with impu- 
nity. Yon have. done this, becan
e you never have 
l
id it down as an universal proposition, as a lnaxilll, 
that nothing relative to religion wa.s your concern, 
but the direct contrary; and therefore you have al- 
ways examined .whether thcre ,vas a grievance. It 
has Lecn 
o at all tÜnes: the legislature, ,vhether 
fight or "Tong, went no .other ,vay to work but 
by circun1stances, tilnes, and necessities. 1\ly nlind 
Inarches the saIne road; Iny school is the practice 
and usage of Parliainen t. 
Old religious factions are volcanoes burnt out; on 
the lava and ashes and squalid scoriæ of old eruptions 
gro,v the peaceful olive, the cheering vine, and the 
sustaining corn. Such was the first, such the second 
condition of Vesuvius. But 'when a new fire bursts 
out, a face of desolations comes on, not to be rectified 
in ages. Therefore, when lnen con1e before us, and 
ri
e up like an exhalation fron1 the ground, they 
conle in a questionable shape, and ,ve lllust exorcise 
theIn, and try whether their intêuts be wicked or 
charitable, ,vhether they bring airs fro1l1 heaven or 
blast
 fruln hell. This is the first tinle that our 
records of Parliall1cnt have heard, or our experience 
or history given us an account of any religious con- 
gregation or a
sociation kno,vn by the Hamc ,vhich 
these petitiuners have assumed. 'Ve are no'v to see 
by what people, of ,vhat character, and unùer what 
t81npol'ary circUlnstances, this business is brought 
beforc you. '\Ve are tu see whether there be any 
and what 11lixtul'c of political doginas and political 
practices ,vith their religious tcncts, of what uatul'C 
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they are, and ho,v far they are at present practically 
separablc frolll thcm. This faction (the authors of 
the petition) are not confined to a tlteolo!Jieal sect, 
but are also a political faction. 1st,.As theological, 
we are to show that they do not aim at the quiet 
enjoYlllcnt of their own liberty, but are associated 
for the express purpose of proselytism. In proof of 
this first proposition, read their prilnary a

uciation. 
2nd, That their purpose of proselytism is to coHect a 
multitude sufficient by force and violence to overturn 
the Church. In proof of the second proposition, see 
the letter of Priestley to 
Ir. Pitt, and extracts from 
his works. 3rd, That the designs against the Church. 
are concurrent with a design to subvert the State-... 
In proof of the third proposition, read the advertise- 
n1ellt of the Unitarian Society for celebrating the 14th 
of July. 4th, On wh;1t 'model they intend to build,- 
that it is the FJ"e1wh. In proof of the fourth proposi- 
tion, read the correspondence of the Revolution So- 
ciety with the clubs of France, read Priestley's adher- 
ence to their opinions. 5th, "That the Frencli is with 
regard to religious toleration, and with 
'egard to, 1. 
Religion, - 2. Ci ,.il happiness, - 3. 'T'irtue, order, 
and real liberty, - 4. COllln1ercial opulence, - 5. 
Satiollal defence. In proof of the fifth proposition, 
read the representation of the Prench n1Ínister of the 
HOlne Dcpartlnent, and the report of the cOl1unittee 
upon it. 
Fonncrly, when the superiority of two parties con- 
tcnding for doglnas and an establisJllnent was the 
question, wc kne,v in such a contest the whole of the 
evil. 'Ve kne\v, for instance, that CalyinislU would 
prevail according to the "r estIninster Cateehi:'lll \\ i th 
regard to tenets. 'Ve knew that Pre:;bytcry would 
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prevail in church government. But we do not know 
what opinions would prevail, if the present Dissenters 
should becon1e Il1asters. They ,vill not tell us their 
present opinions;. and one principle of 1110dern Dis- 
sent is, not to discover the1n. Next, as their religion 
is in a continual fluctuation, and is so by principle 
and in profession, it is irnpossible for us to know 
what it will be. If religion only related to the incli- 
vidual, and ,vas a question bet"reell God and the con- 
science, it would not be ,vise, nor in Iny opinion 
equitable, for hun1an authority to step in. But when 
religion is embodied into faction, and factions have 
objects to pursue, it will and Inust, more or less, be- 
come a question of power between the1n. If even, 
when embodied into congregations, they lin1itcd their 
principle to their own congregations, and were sat- 
isfied thenlselves to abstain froln 'what they thought 
unlawful, it ,vould be cruel, in IHY opinion, to molest 
them in that tenet, and a consequent practice. But 
we know that they not only entertain these opinions, 
but entertain thel11 'with a zeal for propagating them 
by force, and en1ployillg the po,ver of law and place 
to destroy establishments, if ever they should come 
to po,ver sufficicnt to effect their purpose: that is, in 
other words, they declare they would persecute the 
heads of our Church; and the question is, whether 
yon should keep them \vithin the bounds of tolera- 
tion, or subject yourself to their persecution. 
A bad and very censurable practice it is to warp 
doubtful and ambiguous expressions to a perverted 
sense, which Inakes the charge not the crÌ1ne of oth- 
ers, but the construction of your own Inalicc; nor is 
it allowed to draw conclusions fron1 allowed preln- 
ises, which those who lay down the prelllÌscs utterly 
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deny, and diso\vn as their conclusions. For this, 
though it lllay possibly be good logic, cannot by any 
possibility whatsoever be a fair or charitable repre- 
sentation of any man or any set of 111811. It Inay 
show the erroneous nature of principles, but it argues 
nothing as to dispositions and intentions. Far be 
such a n10de froll1 n1e ! Å lnean and ulnvorthy jeal- 
ousy it would be to do anything upon the 111ere spec- 
ulative apprehension of w.hat men \vill do. But let 
us pa
s by our opinions concerning the danger of the 
Church. "That do the gentlemen theillseives think 
of that danger? They froln w'hom the danger is 
apprehended, what do they declare to be their own 
designs? What do they conceive to be their own 
forces? And what do they proclaÏ1n to be their 
means? Their designs they declare to be to destroy 
the Established Church, and not to set up a new 
one of their own. See Priestley. If they should 
find the State stick to the Church, the question is; 
whether they love the constitution in State so ,veIl 
as that they would not destroy the constitution of 
the State in order to destroy that of the Chúrch. 

Iost certainly they do not. 
The foundations on which obedience to govern- 
lllents is founded are not to be constantly discussed. 
That \ve are here supposes the discussion already 
made and the dispute settled. '\Ve 111Ust assume the 
rights of what represents the public to control the 
individual, to n1ake his will and his acts to sulHnit to 
their "rill, until some intolerable grievance shallll1ake 
us know that it does not answer its end, and will sllb- 
111it neither to reformation nor restraint. Otherwi
e 
we should dispute all the points of morality, before 
we can punish a murderer, robber, and adulterer; 
YOLo VII. 4 
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we should analyze 
ll society. Dangers by being 
despised gro'\v great; so they do by absurd provision 
against the111. Stulti est di.-cisse, Non plltâran
. 'Vheth- 
er an early discovery of evil designs, an early declara- 
tion, and an early precaution against them be In ore 
wise than to stifle all inquiry about the111, for fear 
they should declare theillseh-es l110re early than other- 
wise" they ,vonld, aud therefore precipitate the evil,- 
all this depends on the reality of the danger. Is it 
only an unbookish jealousy, as Shakspeare calls it? 
It is a question of fa
t. Does a design against the 
Constitution of this country exist? If it docs, aqd if 
it is carried on ,,"ith increasing vigor and activity by 
a restless faction, and if it receives COUl1teliance by 
the 1110st ardent and enthusiastic applauses of its 
object in the great council of this kingdoln, by Inen 
of the first parts which this kingdoI11 produces, per- 
haps by the first it has ever produced, can I think 
that there is no danger? If there be danger, nUlst 
there be no precaution at all against it ? If you ask 
whether I think the danger urgent and inuuediate, I 
answer, Thank God, I do not. The body of the peo- 
ple i
 yet sound, the Constitution is in their hearts, 
,vhile wicked Incn arc endeavoring to put another 
into their heads. But if I see the very sanle begin- 
nings which have COlllll1011ly ended in great CalaI11i- 
tics, I ought to act as if they ll1ight produce the very 
saIne effects. Early and provident fear is the Illother 
of safety; because in that state of things the Inind 
is firnl and collected, and the judgll1ent unell1bar- 
rasf'ocl. But when the foal' and the evil feared COIne 
on together, aud press at once upon us, deliberation 
itself is ruinous, which saves upon all other occasions; 
because, '\vhell perils are instant, it delays decision: 
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the man is in a flutter, and in a hurry, and his judg- 
ment is gone, - as the judgment of the deposed King 
of France and his ministers was gone, if the latter 
did not prenleditately betray hinl. He was just conle 
fronl his usual allluselnent of hunting, when the head 
of the column of treason and assassination was ar- 
rived at his house. Let not the king, let not the 
Prince of 'Vales, be surprised in this Inanner. Let 
not both Houses of Parlianlent be led in triuluph 
along with hiIn, and have law dictated to tholn by 
the Constitutional, the Revolution, and the Unitarian 
Societies. These insect reptiles, whilst they go on 
only caballing and toasting, only fill us with disgust;: 
if they get above their natural size, and increase the 
quantity ,vhilst they keep the quality of their venom, 
they become objects of the greatest terror. 
\.. spider' 
in his natural size is only a spider, ugly and loath- 
sonle; and his flill1SY net is only fit for catching flies. 
But, good God! suppose a spider as large as an ox, 
and that he spread cables about us, all the wilds of 
Africa 'would not produce anything so dreadful: - 
Quale portcntum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit esculetis, 
Xec Jubæ tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 


Think of then1 who dare 11lcnace in the way tIley 
do in their present state, what would they do, if they 
had po"er comillensurate to their lllalice ? God for- 
bid I ever should have a de
potic 11laster! - hut if 
I Hlust, IllY choice is made. I will have Louis the 
Sixtecnth rather than )Ionsieur Bailly, or Brissot, or 
Chabot, - rather George the Third, or George the 
Fourth, than Dr. Priestley, or Dr. Kippis, - per
ons 
who would not load a tyrannous power by the poi- 
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soned taunts of a vulgar, low-bred insolence. I hope 
we have still spirit enough to keep us frolll the one 
or the other. The conttuuelies of tyranny are the 
worst parts of it. 
But if the danger be existing in reality, and silent.. 
ly Inaturillg itself to our destruction, what! is it not 
better to take treal30n unprepared than that treason 
should conle by 
nrprise upon us and take us un.. 
prepared? If ,ve Hlust have a cOllfli,ct, let us have 
it with all our forces fresh about us, with our gov- 
ernlnent ill full function and full strength, our troops 
uncorrupted, our revenues in the legal hands, our 
arsenals filled and possessed by government, - and 
not wait till the conspirators nlet to COllunelllorate 
the 14th of July shall seize on the Tower of London 
and the lllagazines it contains, Illtll
der the governor, 
and the lnayor of London, seize upon the king's per- 
son, drive out the Ilouse of Lords, occupy your gal- 
lery, and thence, as froln an high tribunal, dictate to 
you. The degree of danger is not only from the 
cirCUIllstances \vhich threaten, but fron1 the yalue 
of the objects which are threatened. A snIall dan.. 
ger n1enacing an inestilllable object is of n10re im. 
portance than t
le greatest perils which regard onü 
that is indifferent to us. The \vhole question of the 
danger depends upon facts. The first fact is, \vheth- 
er those \vho sway in France at present confine then1- 
selves to the regulation of their internal affairs, - or 
,vhether upon system they nourish cabals in all other 
countries, to extend their power by producing revo- 
lutions sÌ1nilar to their o\\rn. 2. The next is, whether 
we have any cabals formed or forming within these 
kingdollls, to coÖperate with thelll for the destruction 
of our Constitution. On the solution of these t\vo 
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questions, joined '\vith our opinion of the value of 
the object to be affected by their machinations, the 
justness of our alarlll and the necessity of our vigi- 
lance must depend. Every prh
ate conspiracy, every 
open attack upon the laws, is dangerous. One rob- 
bery is an aiarill to all property; else I am sure we 
exceed measure in our punislllllent. As robberies in- 
crease in nUlnber and audacity, the alarnl increase
. 
These ,\\Tretches are at war with us upon principle. 
They hold this governillent to be an usurpation. 
See the language of the Department. 
The whole question is on the reality of the danger. 
Is it such a danger as would justify that fear qui ca- 
dere potest in hom inenz constantem et non 1netuente'ìn? 
This is the fear which the principles of jurisprudence 
declare to be a la,vful and justifiable fear. When 
a 'man threatens IllY life openly and publicly, I Illay 
demand from him securities of the peace. When 
every act of a man's life nlanifests such a design 
stronger than by 'words, even though he does not 
make such a declaration, I am justified in being on 
IllY guard. They are of opinion that they are al- 
ready one fifth of the kingdom. If so, their force 
is naturally not contemptible. To say that in all 
contests the decision '\vill of course be in favor of 
the greater number is by no means true in fa2t. 
For, first, the greater nunlber is generally conlposed 
of Illen of sluggish tempers, slow to act, and unwill- 
ing to atteInpt, and, by being in possession, are so 
disposed to peace that they are unwilling to take 
early and vigorous measures for their defence, and 
they are alnlost always caught unprepared:- 
Nee eoÏere pares: alter vergentibus annis 
In senium, longoquc togæ tranquilJior usu, 
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Dedidicit jam pace ducem; . . . 
Nee reparare novas vires, multumque priori 
Credere fortunæ: stat magni nominis umbra.* 


A smaller number, more expedite, awakened, active, 
vigorous, and courageous, who Inake amends for 
what they want in weight by their superabundance 
of velocity, will create an acting po,ver of the great- 
est possible strength. 'Vhen men are furiously and 
fanatically fond of an object, they ,vill prefer it, as 
is well known, to their own peace, to their own prop- 
erty, and to their own lives: and can there be a 
doubt, in such a case, that they would prefer it to 
the peace of their country? Is it to be doubted, that, 
if they have not strength enough at home, they will 
call in foreign force to aid them? 
Would you deny them 'lohat is reasonable, for fear 
they should? Certainly not. It would be barbarous 
to pretend to look into the Ininds of men. I would 
go further: it would not be just even to trace con- 
sequences from principles which, though evident to 
me, were denied by them. Let theln disband as a 
faction, and let them act as individuals, and ,vheOn 
I see then} with no other views than to enjoy their 
own conscience in peace, I, for one, shall most cheer- 
fully vote for their relief. 
A tender conscience, of all things, ought to be ten- 
dérly handled; for if you do not, you injure not only 
the conscience, but the whole moral frame and con- 
stitution is injured, recurring at tin1es to ren10rse, 
and seeking r
fuge only in making the conscience cal- 
lous. But the conscience of faction, - the conscience 
of sedition, - the conscience of conspiracy, war, and 
confusion . . . . . 


· Lucan, I. 129 to 135. 
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'Yhether anything be proper to be denied, which 
is right in itself, because it 11lay lead to the denland 
of "other:s which it is inlproper to grant? ...\.bstracted- 
ly.speaking, there can be no doubt that this question 
ought to be de
ided in the negative. Bnt as no 11101'- 
al questions are ever abstract que
tions, this, before 
I judge upon any abstract proposition, must be em- 
bodied in circulllstances; for, since things are right 
or "Trong, lllorally speaking, only by their relation 
and connection with other things, this yery question 
of what it is political1y right to grant depends upon 
this relation to its effects. It is the direct office of 
wisdoln to look to the consequences of the acts we 
do: if it be not this, it is worth nothing, it is out of 
place and of function, and a downright fool is as ca- 
pable of governlnent as Charles Fox. ...\. Ulan desires 
a s".ord: why should he be refused? ...
 sword is a 
means of defence, and defence is the natural right of 
man, - nay, the first of all his rights, and ,vhich conl- 
prehends thenl all. But if I know that the sword 
desired is to be etnployed to cut nlY own throat, com- 
mon sense, and my own self-defence, dictate to nle 
to keep out of his hands this natural right of the 
sword. Eu t w'hether this denial be wise or foolish, 
just or unjust, prudent or cowardly, depends entirely 
on the state of the ulan's Ineans. A luau luay have 
very ilJ dispositions, and yet be so very ,veak as to 
make all precaution foolish. See whether this be the 
case of these Dissenters, as to their de
iglls, as to their 
means, nunÜ>ers, activity, zeal, foreign assistance. 
The first question to be decided, ,vhen we talk of 
the Church's heing in danger frolH any particular 
measure, is, whether the danger to the Church IS a 
puùlic evil: for to those who think t
lat the national 
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Church Establislllnent is itself a national grievance, 
to desire theln to forward or to resist any Ineasnre, 
upon account of its conducing to the safety of the 
Church or averting its danger, ,vould be to the last 
degree absurd. If you have reason to think thus of 
it, take the refonnation instantly into your o,vn hands, 
whilst you are yet cool, and can do it in measure and 
proportion, and not under the influence of election 
tests and popular fury. But here I assun1e that by 
far the greater number of those who cOlnpose the 
House are of opinion that this national Church Estab- 
lishn1ent is a great national benefit, a great public 
blessing, and that its existence or its non-existence of 
course is a thing by no Ineans indifferent to the public 
welfare: then to theln its danger or its safety n1ust 
enter deeply into every question which has a relation 
to it. It is not because ungrounded alarn1s have been 
given that there never can exist a real danger: per- 
haps the ,vorst effect of an ungrounded alarn1 is to 
D1ake people insensible to the approach of a real 
peril. Quakerism is strict, Inethodical, in its na-. 
ture highly aristocratical, and so regular that it has 
brought the \vhole cOlnn1ullÍty to the condition of one 
fan1ily; but it does not actually interfere with the 
government. The principle of your petitioners is no 
passive conscientious dissent, on account of an over- 
scrupulous habit of Inind: the dissent on their part is 
fundan1ental, goes to the very root; and it is at i
ðue 
not upon this rite or that ceromony, on this or that 
school opinion, but upon this one question of an E:,- 
ta.blislnnent, as unchristian, unlawful, contrary to the 
Gospel and to natural right, Popish and idolatrous. 
These are the principles violently and fanatically held 
and pursued, - taught to their children, who are 
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swnrn at the altar like Hannibal. The ,val' is with the 
Establislunent itself, - no quarter, no compron1ise. 
As a party, they are infinitely mischievous: see the 
declarations of Priestley and Price, - declarations, 
you will say, of hot Inell. Likely enough: but who 
are the cool lneH 'who have disclailned thcln ? Not 
one, - no, not one. Which of them has ever told you 
that they do not mean to destroy the Ohurch, if ever it 
should be in their power? Which of then1 has told 
you that this would not be the first and favorite use 
of any po\ver they should get? Not one,-no, not 
one. Declarations of hot men! The danger is 
thence, that they are under the conduct of hot n1en: 
falsos in amOJ'e odia non fingere. 
They say they are well affected to the State, and 
luean only to destroy the Church. If this be the 
utmost of their meaning, you must first consider 
whether you wish your Church Establishment to be 
destroyed. If you do, you had much better do it now 
in telnper, in a grave, ll10derate, and parliamentary 
way. But if you think otherwise, and that you think 
it to be an invaluable blessing, a way fully sufficient 
to nourish a lllanly, rational, solid, and at the saIne 
tin1e lllullble piety,-if you find it well fitted to the 
fralne and pattern of your civil constitution, - if you 
find it a barrier against fanaticism, infidelity, and 
atheisIn, -if you find that it furnishes support to 
the lnunan n1Ïnd in the afflictions and distresses of 
the world, consolation in sickness, pain, poverty, and 
death,- if it dignifies our nature ,vith the hope of 
Ï1nmortality, lea,.es inquiry free, whilst it preserves 
an authority to teach, where authority only can teach, 
comrnunia altaria, æquc ac patriam, dilig ite, colite, fo- 
vete. 
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In the discussion of this subject which took place in the 
year 1790, 1\11'. Burke declared his intention, in case the 
motion for repealing the Test Acts had been agreed to, of 
proposing to substitute the following test in the room of 
what ,vas intended to he repealed:- 
'1, A. B., do, in the presence of God, sincerely profess 
and believe that a religious establishment in this state is not 
contrary to the law of God, or disagreeable to the law of 
Nature, or to the true principles of the Christian religion, 
or that it is noxious to the community; and I do sincerely 
promise and engage, before God, that I never wIll, by any 
conspiracy, contrivance, or political device whatever, attempt, 
or abet others in any attempt, to subvert the constitution of 
the Church of England, as the same is now by law estab- 
lished, and that I will not employ any power or influence 
which I may derive from any office corporate, or any other 
office which I hold or shall hold under his l\Iajesty, his 
heirs and successors, to destroy and subvert the same, or to 
cause members to be elected into any corporation or into 
Parlimnent, give my vote in the electï'on of any member or 
members of Parliament, or into any office, for or on account 
of their attachment to any other or different religious opin- 
ions or establishments, or with any hope that they may pro- 
mote the same to the prejudice of the Established Church, 
but will dutifully and peaceably content myself with my pri- 
vate liberty of conscience, as the same is allowed by law. 
So help me God." 
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I N every complicated constitution (and every free 
constitution is complicated) cases will arise when 
the several orders of the state w-ill clash with one 
another, and disputes 'will arise about the limits of 
their several rights and privileges. It may be almost 
impossible to reconcile theln. . . . . 
Carry the principle on by which you expelled 
Ir. 
'Yilkes, there is not a man in the House, hardly a 
man in the nation, who may not be disqualified. 
That this Honse should have no power of expulsion 
is an hard saying: that this House should have a 
general discretionary power of disqualification is a 
dangerous saying. That the people should not choose 
their O\Vll representative is a saying that shakes the 
Constitution: that this lIouse should name the rep- 
resentative is a 
aying which, followed by practice, 
subverts the Constitution. They have the right of 
electing; you have a right of expelling: they of 
choosing; you of judging, and only of judging, of 
the choice. 'Vhat bounds 
hall be set to the freedoln 
of that choice? Their right is prior to ours: ,ve all 
originate there. They are the lllortal enen1Ïes of the 
House of Conunolls who \,,'ollld persuade them to 
think or to act as if they were a self-originated 
n1agistracy, independent of the people, and uncon- 
nected \vith their opinions and feelings. Under a 
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pretence of exalting the dignity, they underlnine the 
very foundations of this IIouse. 'Vhen the question 
is asked here, 'Yhat disturbs the. people? whence all 
this clalnor? ,ve apply to the Treasury bench, and 
they tell us it is froln the efforts of libellers, and the 
,vickedness of the people: a ,vorn-ont n1Ìnisterial pre- 
tence. If abroad the people are deceived by popular, 
within we are deluded by rninisterial cant. 
The question amounts to this: "TIlCther you mean 
to be a legal tribunal, or an arLitrary and despotic 
assembly? I see and I feel the delicaey and difficul- 
ty of the ground upon which ,ve stand in this ques- 
tion. I could wish, indeed, that they ,vho advise the 
crown had not left Parlial11ent in this very ungrace- 
ful distress, in which they can neither retract ,vith 
dignity nor persist ,vith justice. Another Pal'lial11ent 
might have satisfied the people without lo,vering 
thcln
elves. But our situation is not in our own 
choice: our conduct in that situation is all that is in 
our o,vn option. The substance of the question is, to 
put bounds to your own power by the rules and prin- 
ciples of law. This is, I aln sensible, a difficult thing 
to the corrupt, grasping, and ambitious part of lnllnan 
nature. But the very difficulty argues and enforces 
the necef'sity of it. First, because the greater the 
power, the lllore dangerous the abuse. 8ince the 
Revolution, at least, the puwer of the nation has all 
flowed ,vith a full tide into the 11011se of COln1110ns. 
Secondly, because the llouse of 00111111011S, as it is 
the most powerful, is the 1110St corruptible part of the 
,vhole Constitutiun. Our public wuunds cannot Le 
eonccaled; to be cured, they Iuust be laid open. The 
puLlic docs think we are a corrupt body. In our 
le!Ji8lative capacity, we are, in 1l10St instances, es- 
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teemed a very wise body; in our judicial, ,ye have 
no credit, no character at all. Our juc1g1nents stink 
in the nostrils of the people. They think us to be 
not only ,,
ithout virtue, but without shame. There- 
fore the greatness of our- po,ver, and the great and 
just opinion of our corruptibility and our corruption, 
render it necessary to fix S01TIe bound, to plant S0111e 
lanchnark, ,,-hich ,ve are neyer to exceed. This is 
'what the bill proposes. 
First, on this head, I lay it down as a funda- 
1nental rule in the law and Conf'titutioll of this 
country, that this House has not br itself alone a 
legislative authority in any ca
e ,vhatsoever. I know 
that the contrary was the doctrine of the usurping 
House of Con1111ons, which threw dOW'Il the fences 
and bulwarks of la,v, which annihilated first the 
lords, then the crown, then its constituents. But 
the first thing that ,vas done on the restoration of 
the Constitution was to settle this point. Secondly, I 
lay it down as a rule, that the power of occasional 
incapacitation, on discretionary grounds, is a legisla- 
tive po,ver. In order to establish this principle, if 
it should not be sufficiently proved by being stated, 
tell me \vhat are the criteria, the characteristics, by 
'which you distinguish between a legislative and a ju- 
ridical act. It will be necessary to state, shortly, the 
difference between a legislative and a juridical act. 
A legislative act has no reference to any rule hut 
these two, - original justice, and discretionary appli- 
cation. Therefore it can ,gi\-e rights, - rights ,,,here 
no right
 existed before; and it can take a,vay rights 
where they were before establif'hed. For the law, 
which binds all others, does not and cannot bind 
the la\v-Juaker: he, and he alone, is above the la,v. 
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But a judge, a person exercising a judicial capacity, 
is neither to apply to original justice nor to a dis-. 
cretionary application of it. He goes to justice and 
discretion only at second hand, and through the- me- 
dium of some superiors. He is to work neither up- 
on his opinion of the one nor of the other, but upon 
a fixed rule, of which he has not the making, but 
singly and solely the application to the case. 
The power assumed by the House neither is nor 
can be judicial po\ver exercised according to kno,vn 
law. The properties of la,v are, first, that it should 
be kno,vn; secondly, that it should be fixed, and not 
occasional. First, this po,ver cannot be according to 
the first property of law; because no man does or 
can know it, nor do you yourselves kno,v upon what 
grounds you 'v ill vote the incapacity of any Inan. No 
Inan in 'Vestminster Hall, or in any court upon earth, 
'will say that is hnv, upon which, if a n1an going to his 
counsel should say to him, "What is my tenure in 
law of this estate?" he would answer, '
Truly, Sir, I 
kno,v not; the court has no rule but its own discre- 
tion; they ,yill determine." It is not a fixed law; 
because you profess yon vary it according to the oc- 
casion, exercise it according to yonI' discretion, no 
man can call for it as a right. It is argued, that the 
incapacity is not originally voted, but a consequence 
of a power of expulsion. · Bnt if you expel, not up- 
on legal, but upon arbitrary, that is, upon discretion- 
ary grounds, and the incapacity is ex vi termini and 
inclusively conlprehended in the expulsion, is not the 
incapacity 'Toted in the expulsion? Are they not con- 
vertible terms? And if incapacity is voted to be in- 
herent in expulsion, if expulsion be arbitrary, inca- 
pacity is arbitrary also. I have therefore shown that 
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the power of incapacitation is a legislative power; I 
have shown that legislative po,ver does not belong 
to the House of COlllffions; and therefore it follows 
that the House of Commons has not a power of inca- 
pacitation. 
I know not the origin of the House of Commons, 
but aIll very sure that it did not create itself; the 
electors ,yere prior to the elected, whose rights origi- 
nated either from the people at large, or from some 
other forll1 of legislature, which never could intend 
for the chosen a po"
er of superseding the choosers. 
If you have no
 a power of declaring an incapacity 
sinlply by the nlere act of declaring it, it is evident to 
the most ordinary reason you cannot have a right of 
expulsion, inferring, or rather including, an incapaci- 
ty. For as the la,,-, when it gives any direct right, 
gives also as necessary incidents aU the IneallS of ac- 
quiring the possession of that right, so, where it does 
not give a right directly, it refuses all the means by 
which such a right may by any mediums be exercised, 
or in effect be indirectly acquired. Else it is very 
obvious that the intention of the law in refusing that 
right might be entirely frustrated, and the whole 
power of the legislature baffied. If there be no cer- 
tain, iuyariable rule of eligibility, it were better to get 
silnplicity, if certainty is not to be had, and to resolve 
all the franchises of the subject into this one short 
proposition, - the 'Will and pleasure of the House of 
Comnlons. 
The argument draw.n from the courts of law apply- 
ing the principles of law to new. cases as they enlcrge 
is altogether frivolous, inapplicable, aud arises froln a 
total ignorance of the bounds between civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction, and of the separate Inaxinls that 
VOL. VII. 5 
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govern these two provinces of law, that are eternally 
separate. Undoubtedly the courts of law, where a 
new case COlnes before them, as they do every hour, 
then, that there Inay be no defect in justice, call in 
similar principles, and the example of the nearest de- 
tern1Ïnation, and do everything to draw the law to as 
near a conforlnity to general equity and right reason 
as they can 1;>ring it ,vith its being a fixed principle. 
Boni ;judicis est arnpliare ;justitiam, - that is, to make 
open and liberal justice. But in criminal matters 
this parity of reason and these analogies ever have 
been and ever ought to be shunned. 
"""hatever is incident to a court of judicature is 
necessary to the House of COlnmons as judging in 
elections. But a power of making incapacities is not 
necessary to a court of judicature: therefore a power 
of making incapacities is not necessary to the House 
of Comnlons. 
Incapacity, declared by whatever authority, stands 
upon two principles: first, an incapacity arising from 
the supposed incongruity of two duties in the com- 
mOlHvealth; secondly, an incapacity arising froln un- 
fitness by infirmity of nature or the criminality of 
conduct. As to the first- class of incapacities, they 
have no hardship annexed to them. The persons so 
incapacitated are paid by one dignity for what they 
abandon in another, and for the most part the situa- 
tion arises from their own choice. But as to the 
second, arising fro1l1 an unfitness not fixed by N a- 
ture, but superinduced by SOlne positive acts, or aris- 
ing from honorable motives, such as an occasional 
personal disability, of all things it ought to be de- 
fined by the fixed rule of law, what Lord Coke calls 
the golden metwand of the law, and not by the 


. 
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crooked cord of discretion. Whatever is general is 
better borne. We take our common lot 'with men of 
the same description. But to be selected and marked 
out by a particular brand of ull\vorthiness among our 
fellow-citizens is a lot of all others the hardest to 
be borne, and consequently is of all others that act 
\vhich ought only to be trusted to the legislature, as 
not only legislative in its nature, but of all parts of 
legislature the most odious. The question is over, 
if this is shown not to be a legislative act. 
But \vhat is very usual and natural is, to corrupt 
judicature into legislature. On this point it is prop- 
er to inquire ,vhether a court of judicature which de- 
cides without appeal has it as a necessary incident of 
such judicature, that whatever it decides is de jure 
law . Nobody will, I hope, assert this; because the 
direct consequence would be the entire extinction 
of the difference beÍ\veen true and false judglnents. 
For if the judglnent makes the la\v, and not the law 
directs the judgnlent, it is impossible there should be 
such a thing as an illegal judglnent given. 
But instead of standing upon this ground, they 
introduce another question wholly foreign to it: 
Whether. it ought not to be sublnitted to as if it were 
la\v ? And then the question' is, - By the Constitu- 
tion of this country, what degree of subnlission is due 
to the authoritative acts of a lin1Íted po

er? This 
question of SUblllission, detennine it how you please, 
has nothing to do in this discussion and in this 
House. Here it is not, how long the people are. 
bound to tolerate the illegality of our judglnents, but 
,vhether \\re have a right to substitute our occasional 
opinion in the place of law, so as to depri \ye the citi- 
zen of his franchise. . . . . 
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I T is always to be lamented, when men are driven 
to search into the foundations of the common- 
wealth. It is certainly necessary to resort to the 
theory of y(.\1r government, ,vhenever you propose 
any alteration in the frame of it, - whether that 
alteration means the revival of son1e former anti- , 
quated and forsaken constitution of state, or the in- 
troduction of some new improvernent in the comlnon- 
wealth. The obje
t of our deliberation is, to promÇ>te 
the good purposes for which elections have been in- 
stituted, and to prevent their inconveniences. If we 
thought frequent elections attended with no incon- 
venience, or with but a trifling inconvenience, the 
strong ov:erruling principle of the Constitution would 
sweep us like a torrent towards them. But your 
remedy is to be suited to your disease, your pres- 
ent disease, and to your whole disease. That man 
thinks much too highly, and therefore he thinks 
'weakly and delusively, of any contrivance of hu- 
man wisdom, who believes that it can make any 
sort of approach to perfection. There is not, there 
never "
as, a principle of government under heaven, 
that does not, in the very pursuit of the good it 
proposes, naturally and inevitably lead into some 
inconvenience ,,,hich makes it absolutely necessary 
to counterwork and weaken the application of that 
first principle itself, and to abandon something of 
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the extent of the advantage you proposed by it, in 
order to prevent also the inconveniences which have 
ariseu froin the instrument of all the good you had 
in vie,,-. 
To govern according, to the sense and agreeably to 
the interests of the people is a great and glorious 
object of goverIuuent., This object cannot be ob- 
tained but through the medium of popular election; 
and popular election is a n1Ïghty evil. It is such 
and so great an evil, that, though there are few na- 
tions whose lllonarchs were not originally elective, 
very few are no,v elected. They are the distelupers 
of elections that have destroyed all free states. To 
Ii 
cure these distempers is difficult, if not impossible; 
the only thing, therefore, left to save the common- 
wealth is, to prevent their return too frequently. The 
objects in view are, to have Parliaments as frequent 
as they can be without distracting them in the prose- 
cution of public business: on one hand, to secure 
their dependence upon the people; on the other, 
to give thelll that quiet in their minds. and that 
ease in their fortunes as to enable them to perform 
the most arduous and most painful duty in the world 
with spirit, with efficiency, with independency, and 
with experience, as real public counsellors, not as 
the canvassers at a perpetual election. It is wise 
to COIn pass as lllany good ends as possibly you can, 
and, seeing there are inconveniences on both sides, 
with benefits' on both, to give up a part of the hene- 
fit to soften the inconvenience. The perfect cure is 
inlpracticahle; becallse the disorder is dear to tho:"o 
from ,vhom alone the cure can possihly be derived. 
The utnlost to be done is to palliate, to mitigate, to 
respite, to put off th
 evil day of the Constitution 
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to its latest possible hour, - and filay it be a very 
late one! 
This bill, I fear, would precipitate one of two con- 
sequences, - I know not which n10st likely, or which 
most dangerous: either that the crown, by its con- 
stant, stated power, influence, and re,venue, would 
wear out all opposition in elections, or that a vio- 
lent and furious popular spirit ,,,"ould arise. I nlust 
see, to satisfy me, the relnedies; I 111Ust see, frolll 
their operation in the cure of the old evil, and in 
the cure of those new evils which are inseparable 
from all remedies, how they balance each other. and 
what is the total result. The excellence of 111athe- 
matics and n1ctaphysics is, to have but one thing 
before you; but he forms the best judgment in all 
moral disquisitions who has the greatest nUluber 
and variety of considerations in one view before him, 
and can take them in with the best possible con- 
sideration of the Iniddle results of all. 
"..,. e of the opposition, who are not friends to ..the 
bill, give this pledge at least of our integrity and 
sincerity to the people, - that in onr situation of 
systenlatic opposition to the present ministers, in 
which all our hope of rendering it effectual depends 
upon popular interest and favor, we will not flatter 
them by a surrender of our uninfluenced judgnlent 
and opinion; we give a security, that, if ever we 
should be in another situation, no flattery to any 
other sort of power and influence would induce us 
to act against the true interests of the people. 
All are agreed that Parlianlents should not be per- 
petual; the only question is, What is the nlost con- 
venient time for their duration? - on which there are 
three opinions. We are agreed, too,. that the tern1 
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ought not to be chosen most likely in its operation 
to spread corruption, and to augment the already 
overgrown influence of the crown. On these prin- 
ciples I mean to debate the question. It is easy to 
pretend a zeal for liberty. Those who think them- 
selves not likely to be incumbered with the per- 
forlnance of their prolnises, either from their known 
inability or total indifference about the perforlnance, 
never fail to entertain the most lofty ideas. They 
are certainly the n10st specious; and they cost theln 
neither reflection to frame, nor pains to modify, nor 
management to support. The task is of another na- 
ture to those who lnean to promise nothing that it is 
not in their intention, or may possibly be in their 
power to perform, - to those who are bound and 
principled no more to delude the understandings 
than to violate the liberty of their fellow-subjects. 
Faithful watchmen we ought to be over the rights 
and privileges of the people. But our duty, if we 
are. qualified for it as we ought, is to give them in- 
formation
 and not to receive it from them: we are 
not to go to school to theIn, to learn the principles of 
law and governlnent. In doing so, we should not 
dutifully serve, but we should basely and scandalous- 
ly betray the people, who are not capable of this ser- 
vice by nature, nor in any instance called to it by the 
Constitution. I reverentially look up to the opinion 
of the people, and with an awe that is ahnost super- 
stitious. I should be ashamed to show my face before 
them, if I changed lny ground as they cried up or 
cried down men or things or opinions, - if I wavered 
and shifted about with every change, and joined in 
it or opposed as best answered any low interest or 
passion, - if I held them up hopes which I knew I 
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never intended, or promised what I well knew I 
could not perform. Of all these things they are 
perfect sovereign judges ,vithout appeal; but as to 
the detail of particular measures, or to any general 
schelnes of policy, they have neither enough of spec- 
ulation in the closet nor of experience in business to 
decide upon it. They can well see ,vhether we are 
tools of a court or their honest servants. Of that 
they can well judge,- and I wish that they always 
exercised their judgment; but of the particular mer- 
its of a measure I have other standards. . . . . 
That the frequency of elections proposed by this 
bill has a tendency to increase the power and consid- 
eration of the electors, not lessen corruptibility, I do 
most readily allow: so far it is desirable. This is 
what it has: I will tell you now what it has not. 
1st. It has no sort of tendency to increase their in- 
tegrity and public spirit, unless an increase of power 
has an operation upon voters in elections, that it has 
in no other situation in the world, and upon no other 
part of mankind. 2nd. This bill has no tendency to 
limit the quantity of influence in the crown, to ren- 
der its operation more difficult, or to counteract that 
operation which it cannot prevent in any way what- 
soever. It has its full weight, its full range, and its 
uncontrolled operation on the electors exactly as it 
had before. 3rd. Nor, thirdly, does it abate the in- 
terest or inclination of ministers to apply that influ- 
ence to the electors: on the contrary, it renders it 
much more necessary to them, if they seek to have 
a majority in Parliament, to increase the means of 
that influence, and redouble their diligence, and to 
sharpen dexterity in the application. The whole ef- 
fect of the bill is, therefore, the removing the appli- 
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cation of some part of the influence from the elected 
to the electors, and further to strengthen and extend 
a court interest already great and powerful in bor- 
oughs: here to fix their magazines and places of 
arms, and thus to make theu1 the principal, not the 
secondary, theatre of their manæuvres for securing 
a determined n1ajor
ty in Parliament. 
I believe nobody will deny that the electors are 
corruptible. 1'hey are men, - it is saying nothing 
worse of theln; many of them are but ill informed 
in their minds, many feeble in their circuillstances, 
easily overreached, easily seduced. If they are lnany, 
the wages of corruption are the lo,ver; and ,vould to 
God it were not rather a contemptible and hypocriti- 
cal adulation than a charitable sentiment, to say that 
there is already no debauchery, no corruption, no 
bribery, no perjury, no blind fury and interested fac- 
tion alnong the electors in many parts of this king- 
dom! - nor is it surprising, or at all blamable, in 
that class of private men, when they see their neigh- 
bors aggrandized, and themselves poor and virtuous 
without that éclat or dignity which attends men in 
higher situations. 
But admit it ,vere true that the great mass of the 
electors' were too vast an object "for court influence to 
grasp or extend to, and that in despair they n1ust 
abandon it; he must be very ignorant of the state 
of every popular interest, who does not know that in 
aU the corporations, all the open boroughs, indeed in 
every district of the kingdom, there is sorne leading 
man, some agitator, some ,veal thy merchant or con- 
'siderable Inallufacturer, some active attorney, some 
popular preacher, some money-lender, &c., &c., who 
is .followed by the whole flock. This is the style of 
all free countries. 
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}'Iultum in Fabiâ valet hie, valet ille Velinâ; 
Cuilibet hie fasces dabit, eripietque curule. 
These spirits, each of which informs and governs his 
own little orb, are neither so many, nor so little pow- 
erful, nor so incorruptible, but that a minister Inay, 
as he does frequently, find means of gaining them, 
and through them all their followers. To establish, 
therefore, a very general influence among electors 
will no more be found an impracticable project than 
to gain an undue influence over members of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore I anI apprehensive that this bill, 
though it shifts the place of the disorder, does by no 
means relieve the Constitution. I went through al- 
most every con tested election in the beginning of this: 
Parliament, and acted as a manager in very many of 
them; by which, though as at a school of pretty severe 
and rugged discipline, I caIne to have some degree 
of instruction concerning the means by wl1Ích Parlia- 
nlentary interests are in general procured and sup- 
ported. 
Theory, I know, would suppose that every general 
election is to the representative a day of judgment, 
in which he appears before his constituents to account 
for the use of the talent with which they intrusted 
him, and for the inlproveluent he has made of it for 
the public ad\antage. It ,vouid be so, if e\ery cor- 
ruptible representative were to find an enlightened 
and incorruptible constituent. But the practice and 
kno".ledge. of the w'orld will not suffer us to be igno- 
rant that the Constitution on paper is one thing, and 
in fact and experience is another. We nlu6t know 
that the candidate,' instead of trusting at his election 
to the testÌlllony of his behavior in Parlialuent, must 
bring the testimony of a large sum of money, the ca- 
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pacity of liberal expense in entertainments, the power 
of serving and obliging the rulers of corporations, 
of winning over the pO}Jular leaders of political clubs, 
associations, and ncighborhoods. It is ten thousand 
times 1110re necessary to show himself a man of power 
than a Inan of integrity, in almost all the elections 
"Tith which I have been acquainted. Elections, there- 
fore, becolne a Inatter of heavy expense; and if çon- 
tests are frequent, to n1any they will become a matter 
of an expense totally ruinous, \vhich no fortunes can 
bear, but least of all the landed fortunes, inCUll1- 
bered as they often, indeed as they n10stly are, with 
debts, with portions, with jointures, and tied up in 
the hands of the possessor by the lhnitations of set- 
tlement. It is a Inaterial, it is in n1Y opinion a last- 
ing consideration, in all the questions concerning 
election. Let no one think the charges of elections 
a trivial Inatter. 
The charge, therefore, of elections ought never to 
be lost sight of in a qucstion concerning their fre- 
quency; because the grand object you seck is inde- 
pendence. Independence of nlind \vill ever be Inore 
or less influenced by indepcndence of fortune; and if 
every three years the exhausting sluices of entertain- 
ments, drinkings, open houses, to say nothing of 
hribery, are to be periodically drawn up and re 
newed, - if government favors, for which now, in 
SOlne shape or other, the whole race of 111en are can- 
didates, are to be called for upon cvery occasion, I 
see that private fortunes will be washed away, and 
every, even to the least, trace of independence borne 
down by the torrcnt. I do not scriously think this 
Constitution, evcn to the ,,'recks of it, could survive 
five triennial elections. If you are to fight the battle, 
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you must put on the armor of the ministry, you lllUSt 
call in the public to the aid of private money. The 
expense of the last election has been computed (and 
I am persuaded that it has not been overrated) at 
1,500,000l., - three shillings in the pound more in 
[than? ] the land-tax. About the close of the last Par- 
liament and the beginning of this, several agents for 
boroughs went about, and I remember well that it was 
in everyone of their lnouths, " Sir, your election will 
cost you three thousand pounds, if you are independ- 
ent ; but if the ministry supports you, it may be done 
for two, and perhaps for less." Änd, indeed, the thing 
spoke itself. ""'"here a living was to be got for one, a 
con1missioll in the arlny for another, a lift in the navy 
for a third, and custon1-house offices scattered about 
,,
ithout measure or nUlllber., who doubts but money 
may be saved? The Treasury may even add money: 
but, indeed, it is superfluous. ,A, gentlen1an of two 
thousand a year, who llleets another of the same for- 
tune, fights with equal arms; but if to one of the 
candidates you add a thousand a year in places for 
hilllself, and a po,ver of giving a,vayas llluch aillong 
others, one n1ust, or there is no truth in arithmetical 
denlonstration, ruin his adversary, if he is to 111eet 
hin1 and to fight with him every third year. It will 
be said I do not allow for the operation of character: 
hut I do; and I kno'w it will have its weight in nlost 
elections, - perhaps it lllay be decisive in some; but 
there are few in 'which it will prevent great expenses. 
The destruction of independent fortunes will be 
the consequence on the part of the candidate. What 
,,
ill he the consequence of triennial corruption, trien- 
nial drunkenness, triennial idlçness, triennial lawsuits, 
litigations, prosecutions, triennial frenzy, - of society 
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dissolved, industry interrupted, ruined, - of those 
personal hatreds that 'v ill never be suffered to soften, 
those allimosi ties and feuds which will be rendered 
inUllortal, those quarrels which are never to be 
appeased, - morals vitiated and gangrened to the 
vitals? I think no stable and useful advantages 
were ever made by the money got at elections by the 
voter, but all he gets is doubly lost to the public: it 
is lnoney given to diminish the general stock of the 
cOillnlunity, which is ill the industry of the subject. 
I am sure that it is. a good while before he or his 
fanÜly settle again to their business. Their heads 
,vill never cool; the temptations of elections will be 
forever glittering before their eyes
 Ther will all 
grow politicians; everyone, quitting his business, 
will choo'se to enrich himself by his vote. They will 
all take the gauging-rod; new places will be made 
for thenl; they will run to the custolll-house quay; 
their looms and ploughs will be deserted. 
So was Rome destroyed by the disorders of contin- 
ual elections, though those of Ronle were sober disor- 
ders. They had nothing but faction, bribery, bread, 
and stage-plays, to debauch then1: ,ve have the in- 
fialTIlllation of liquor superadded, a fury hotter than 
any of theine There the contest was only between 
citizen and citizen: here you have the contests of am- 
bitious citizens of one side supported by the crown to 
oppof'e to the efforts (let it be so) of private and un- 
supported ambition on the other. Yet Rome was de- 
f'troyed by the frequency and charge of elections, and 
the lllonstrous expcnse of an unrclTIittcd courtship to 
the people. I think, therefore, the independent can- 
didate and elector may each be dcstroyed by it, the 
,vhole body of the cOffilnunity be an infinite sufferer, 
and a vicious ministry the only gainer. 
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Gentlemen, I know, feel the weight of this argu- 
ment; they agree, that this would be the conse- 
quence of more frequent elections, if things were to 
continue as they are. But they think the greatness 
and frequency of the evil would itself be a remedy 
for it, - that, sitting but for a short time, the mem- 
ber would not find it worth while to make such vast 
expenses, while the fear of their constituents will hold 
them the more effectually to their duty. 
To this I answer, that experience is full against 
them. This is no new thing; we have had triennial 
Parliaments; at no period of time were seats more 
eagerly contested. The expenses of elections ran 
'higher, taking the state of all charges, than they do 
now. The expense of entertainments was such, that 
an act, equally severe and ineffectual, was made 
against it; every 1110nument of the time bears wit- 
ness of the expense, and most of the acts against cor- 
ruption in elections were then made; all the writers 
talked of it and lalnented it. Will anyone think 
that a corporation will be contented with a bowl of 
punch or a piece of beef the less, because elections 
are every three, instead of every seven years? Will 
they change their wine for ale, because they are to 
get n10re ale three years hence? Don't think it. 
'ViII they make few"er demands for the advantages of 
patronage in favors and offices, because their menl- 
bel' is brought more under their power ? We have 
not only our own historical experience in England 
upon this subject, but we have the experience coexist- 
ing 'with us in Ireland, where, since their Parliament 
has been shortened, the expense of elections has been 
so far from being lo-wered, that it has been very near 
doubled. Formerly they sat for the king's life; the 
VOL, VII. 6 
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ordinary charge of a seat in Parliament was then 
fifteen hundred pounds. They now sit eight years, 
four sessions; jt is now twenty-five hundred pounds, 
and upwards. The spirit of enlulation has also been 
extrenlely increased, and all who are acquainted with 
the tone of that country have no doubt that the spir- 
it is still growing, that new candidates will take the 
field, that the contests will be more violent, and the 
expenses of elections larger than ever. 
It never can be otherwise. A seat in this House, 
for good purposes, for bad purposes, for no purposes 
at all, (except the mere consideration derived from 
being concerned in the public counsels,) will ever be 
a first-rate object of anlbitioll in England. All1bi-. 
tion is no exact calculator. Avarice itself does not 
calculate strictly, when it games. One thing is eel'. 
tain, - that in this political gall1e the great lottery 
of power is that into ,vhich men 'will purchase with 
millions of chances against them. In Turkey, where 
the place, where the fortune, where the head itself 
are so insecure that scarcely any have died in their 
beds for ages, so that the bowstring is the natural 
death of ba
haws, yet in no country is power and 
distinction (precarious enough, God knows, in all) 
sought for with such boundless avidity, - as if the 
value of place was enhanced by the danger and inse- 
curity of its tenure. Nothing will ever l11ake a seat 
in this House not an object of desire to llulnbers by 
any means or at any charge, but the depriving it of 
all power and all dignity. This would do it. This 
is the true and only nostrum for that purpose. But 
an House of COInn1oIls without power and without 
dignity, either in itself or in its members, is no 
House of COlnn10ns for the purposes of this Constitu- 
tion.. 
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But they 'will be afraid to act ill, if they know that 
the day of their account is always near. I wish it 
were tru.e; but it is not: here again we have expe- 
rience, and experience is again
t us. The distelnper 
of this age is a poverty of spirit and of genius: it is 
trifling, it is futile, worse than ignorant, superficially 
taught, with the politics and morals of girls at a 
boarding-school rather than of men and statesnlen: 
but it is not yet desperately wicked, or so scanda- 
lously yenal as in forlner tillles. Did not a triennial 
Parliament give up the national dignity, approve the 
peace of Utrecht, and almost give up everytilÍng else, 
in taking every step to defeat the Protestant succes- 
sion? ,,-r as not the Constitution saved by those who 
had no election at all to go to, the Lords, because the 
court applied to electors, and Ly yarious means car- 
ried them from their true interests, so that the Tory 
nlinistry had a majority without an application to 
a single nlelnber? N O\V as to the conduct of the 
melnbers, it was then far from pure and independent. 
Bribery ,vas infinitely lllore flagrant. .Å predeec:-;sor 
of yours, )11'. Speaker, put the question of his own 
expulsion for bribery. Sir 1Yillianl )Iusgrav,e was a 
wise nlan, a grave man, an independent lnan, a man 
of gQod fortune and good family; ho,vever, he carried 
on, while in opposition, a traffic, a shameful traffic, 
with the n1Ínistl'Y. Bishop Burnet kne,v of f'ix thou- 
sand pounds ,vhich he had received at one paYlnent. 
I believe the paYlnent of SHIllS in hard money, plain, 
naked bribery, is rare amongst us. It was theu far 
from uncommon. 
A triennial was near ruining, a septennial Parlia- 
nlent saved your Constitution; nor, perhaps, have 
you eyer known a more flourishi.ng period, for the 
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union of national prosperity, dignity, and liberty, 
than the sixty years you have passed under that 
constitution of Parliament. 
The shortness of titne in which they are to reap 
the profits of iniquity is far from checking the avid- 
ity of corrupt men; it renders theln infinitely Blore 
ravenous. They rush violently and precipitately on 
their object; they lose all regard to decorum. The 
mOlnents of profits are precious; never are nlen so 
wicked as during a general mortality. It ,vas so in 
the great plague at Athens, every symptoln of which 
(and this its ,vorse syn1 ptom all10ngst the rest) is 
so finely related by a great historian of antiquity. 
It was so in the plague of London in 16G5. It ap- 
pears in soldiers, sailors, &c. Whoever 'would C011- 
trive to render the life of man much shorter than 
it is would, I am satisfied, find the surest receipt for 
increasing the wickedness of our nature. 
Thus, in my opinion, the shortness of a triennial 
sitting ,vould have the following ill effects: It would 
make the n1elnber 11101'0 shalnelessly and shockingly 
corrupt; it would increase his dependence on those 
who COllld best support hÏ111 at his election; it would 
wrack und tear to .pieces the fortunes of those ,vho 
stood upon their own fortunes and their private in- 
terest; it would nlake the electors infinitely more 
venal; and it ,vould nlake the ,vhole body of the 
pcople, \vIto are, whether they have votes or not, 
conccrned in elections, more la\vless, n10re idle, more 
debauched; it \vo1.tld utterly destroy the sobriety, the 
industry, the integrity, the siInplicity of all the peo- 
ple, and undcrIl1ine, I am lnuch afraid, the deepest 
and best-laid foundations of the connnoll\vcalth. 
'.fhose who bave spoken and written upon this sub 
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ject ,vi thou t doors do not so much deny the proba- 
ble existence of these inconveniences in their meas- 
ure as they trust for their prevention to remedies 
of various sorts which they propose. First, a place 
bill. But if this will not do, as they fear it will not, 
then, they say, 'Ve will have a rotation, and a cer- 
tain number of you shall be rendered incapable of 
being elected for ten years. Then for the electors, 
they shall ballot. The members of Parlianlent also 
shall decide by ballot. Å fifth project is the change 
of the present legal representation of the kingdom. 
On all this I shall obserye, that it will be very un- 
suitable to your wisdom to adopt the project of a 
bill to which there are objections insuperable by any- 
thing ill the bill itself, upon the hope that those ob- 
jections may be ren10ved by subsequent projects, 
everyone of which is full of difficulties of its own, 
and which are all of theln very essential alterations 
in the Constitution. This seen1S very irregular and 
unusual. If anything should l11ake this a very doubt- 
ful measure, ,,-hat can make it more so than that 
in the opinion of its advocates it would aggravate 
all our old inconveniences in such a manner as to 
require a total alteration in the Constitution of the 
kingdon1? If the remedies are proper in triennial, 
they wi1l not be less so in septennial elections. Let 
us try them first, - see ho,v the House relishes them, 
- see ho,v they "Till operate in the nation, - and 
then, having felt your way, and prepared against 
these inconveniences . . . . 
The honorable gentleman sees that I respect the 
principle upon ,vhich he goes, as ,,-ell as his inten- 
tions and his abilities. He will believe that I do not 
differ froin hhn wantonly and on trivial grounds. 
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He is very sure that it was not his embracing one 
way which determined me to take the other. I have 
not in newspapers, to derogate from his fair falne 
with the nation, printed the first rude sketch of his 
bill ,vith ungenerous and invidious con1lnents. 1 
have not, in conversations industriously circulated 
ahout the town, and talked on the benches of this 
IIouse, attributed his conduct to motives lo\v and 
unworthy, and as groundless as they are injurious. 
I do not affect to be frightened ,vith this proposi- 
,tion, as if some hideous spectre had started from 
hell, which was to be sent back again by every forIn 
of exorcism and every kind of incantation. I invoke 
no Acheron to overwheln1 him in the whirlpools of 
its 111uddy gulf. I do not tell the respectable mover 
and seconder, by a perversion of their sense and ex- 
pressions, that their proposition halts between the 
ridiculous and the dangerous. I am not one of 
those ,yho start. up, three at a time, and fall upon 
and strike at hiln with so much eagerness that our 
daggers hack one another in his sides. l\fy honor- 
able friend has not brought do\vn a spirited ilnp of 
chivalry to win the first achievement and blazon of 
arms on his milk-white shield in a field listed against 
hinI, - nor brought out the generous offspring of 
lions, and said to them, - " Not against that side of 
the forest! be\vare of that! - here is the prey, where 
you are to fasten your paws!" - and seasoning his 
ullpractised jaws with blood, tell him, - Co' This is 
the lnilk for which you are to thirst hereafter!" 
We furnish at his expense no holiday, - nor sus- 
pend hell, that a crafty Ixion may have rest froln 
his \vheel, 
 nor give the C01l1mon adversary (if he 
be a COlnmon adversary) reason to say, -" I would 
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have put in my word to oppose, but the eagerness of 
your allies in your social 'War was such that I could 
not break in upon you." I hope he sees and feels, 
and that every member sees and feels along with 
him, the difference between amicable dissent and 
civil discord. 
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 ,fR. SPEAKER, - We have now discovered, at 
l.'L the close of the eighteenth century, that the 
Constitution of England, which for a series of ages 
had been the proud distinction of this country, al- 
,vays the adn1Îration and sometimes the envy of the 
wise and learned in every other nation, - we have 
discovered that this boasted Constitution, in the 1110st 
boasted part of it, is a gross imposition upon the un- 
derstanding of mankind, an insult to their feelings, 
and acting by contrivances destructive to the best and 
most valuable interests of the people. Our political 
architects have taken a survey of the fabric of the 
British Constitution. It is singular that they report 
nothing against the cro,vn, nothing against the lords: 
but in the House of Commons everything is unsound; 
it is Tuinous in every part; it is infested by the dry 
rot, and ready to tumble about our ears without their 
Î1nlnediate help. You know by the faults they find 
what are their ideas of the alteration. ..l,s all govern- 
ment stands upon opinion, they know' that the way 
utterly to destroy it is to remove that opinion, to take 
a,vay all reverence, all confidence frOlll it; and then, 
at the first blast of public discontent and popular tu- 
mult, it tumbles to the ground. 
In con:sidering this question, they who oppose it 
oppose it on different grounds. One is in the nature 
of a previous question: that some alterations may be 
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expedient, but that this is not the time for making 
them. The other is, that no essential alterations are 
at all wanting, and that neither now nor at any tÏ1ne 
is it prudent or safe to be meddling with the funda- 
mental principles and ancient tried usåges of our 
Constitution, - that our representation is as nearly 
perfect as the necessary i1nperfection of human affairs 
and of hUlnan creatures will suffer it to be, - and 
that it is a subject of prudent and honest use and 
thankful enjoyment, and not of captious criticislll and 
rash experilnent. 
On the other side there are two parties, wbo pro- 
ceed on two grounds, in my opinion, as they state 
then1, utterly irreconcilable. The one is juridical, 
the other political. The one is in the nature of a 
claim of right, on the supposed rights of luall as 
man: this party desire the decision of a suit. The 
other ground, as far as I can divine \vhat it directly 
means, is, that the representation is not so politically 
fraIned as to answer the theory of its institution. As 
to the claim of right, the meanest petitioner, the most 
gross and ignorant, is as good as the best: in some 
respects his claim is more favorable, on account of 
his ignorance; bis weakness, his poverty, and distress 
only add to his titles; he sues in forma pauperis; he 
ought to be a favorite of the court. But when the 
other ground is taken, when the question is political, 
when a new constitution is to be made on a sound 
theory of goverUlnent, then the presumptuous pride 
of didactic ignorance is to be excluded froln the coun- 
sel in this high and arduous matter, \vhich oftcn bids 
defiance to the experience of the wisest. The first 
claims a personal representation; the lattcr rejects 
it with scorn and fervor. 'l-'hc language of the first 
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party is plain and intelligible; they who ph
ad an ab- 
solute right cannot be satisfied with anything short 
of personal repre:sentation, because all natural rights 
must be the rights of individuals, as by natnre there 
is no such thing as politic or corporate personality: 
all these ideas are mere fictiolls of la \V, they are crea- 
tures of voluntary institution; n1e11 as Incn are in 
dividuals, and nothing else. They, therefore, \vho 
reject the principle of natural and personal repre- 
sentation are essentially and eternally at variance 
with those who clain1 it. As to the first sort of re- 
forn1ers, it is ridiculous to talk to then1 of the Brit 
ish Constitution upon any or upon all of its bases: 
for they lay it do\vn, that every ma.n ought to gov- 
ern, hhnself, and that, .where he cannot go, hilnself, 
he 111Ust send his representative; that all other gov- 
enU11ent is usurpation, and is so far from having a 
clailu to our obedience, it is not only our right, but 
our duty, to resist it. Nine tenths of the reformers 
argue thus, - that is, on the natural right. 
It is Ïlnpossible 110t to D1ake some reflection on 
the nature of this claÏ1u, or avoid a cOluparison be- 
tween the extent of the principle and the present 
object of the den1and. If this claÜl1 be founded, it 
is clear to what it goes. The House of C01111nons, 
in that light, undoubtedly, is no representative of 
the people, as a collection of individuals. :N" obody 
pretends it, nobody can justify such an assertion. 
"-Then you come to exan1ine into this claÏ1n of right, 
founded on the right of self-governlnent in each 
individual, you find the thing den1anded infinitely 
short of the principle of the delnand. ""hat! one 
third only of the legislature, and of the goVerIUnellt 
no share at all? 'Vhat sort of treaty of partition 
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is this for those who have an inherent right to the 
,vhole? Give them all they ask, and your grant is 
still a cheat: for ho,v C01l1es only a third to be their 
younger-children's fortune in this settlelnent? How 
can1e they neither to have the choice of kings, or 
lords, or judges, or generals, or adlnirals, or bishops, 
or priests, or ministers, or justices of peace? 'Vhy, 
what have you to ans,ver in favor of the prior :!.'Ïghts 
of the crown and peerage but this: Our Constitu- 
tion is a prescriptive constitution; it is a consti- 
tution whose sole authority is, that it has existed 
tinle out of nlind? It is settled in these tU}O por- 
tions against one, legislatively, - and in the ,vhole 
of the judicature, the whole of the federal capacity, 
of the executive, the prudential, and the financial 
adrrlinistration, in one alone. Nor ,vas your House 
of Lords and the prerogatives of the cro,vn settled 
on any adjudication in favor of natural rights: for 
they could never oe so partitioned. Your king, your 
lords, your judges, your juries, grand and little, all 
are prescriptive; and what proves it is the disputes, 
not yet concluded, and never near becolning so, when 
any of theln first originated. Prescription is the 
most solid of all titles, not only to property, but, 
which is to secure that property, to governrnent. 
They harmonize ,vith each other, and give lnutual 
aid to one another. It is accompanied with another 
ground of authority in the constitution of the hu- 
man lnind, presurnption. It is a presulnptioll in 
favor of any settled schenle of governll1ellt against 
any untried project, that a nation has long existed 
and flourished under it. It is a better presulnptioll 
even of the choice of a nation, - far better than any 
sudden and teillporary arrangcnlent by actual elec. 
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tion. Because a nation is not an idea only of local 
extent and individual momentary aggregation, but it 
is an idea of continuity which extends in time as well 
as in numbers and in space. Âud this is a choice 
not of one day or one set of people, not a tumultu- 
ary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate election of 
ages and of generations; it is a constitution made 
by what is ten thousand tÏ1nes better than choice; 
it is made by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, 
tempers, dispositions, and n10ral, civil, and social 
habitudes of the people, which disclose themselves 
only in a long space of time. It is a vestment which 
accommodates itf'elf to the body. Nor is presèrip- 
tion of goverIunent forined upon blind, unn1eaning 
prejudices. For man is a most unwise and a most 
wise being. The individ ual is foolish; the nlulti- 
tude, for the Inoment, is foolish, 'when they act with- 
out deliberation; but the species is wise, and, when 
time is given to it, as a species, it aln10st always 
acts right. 
The reason for the crown as it is, for the lords 
as they are, is my reason for the con1n10ns as they 
are, the electors as they are. K ow if the crown, and 
the lords, aud the judicatures are all prescriptive, 
so is the House of Oonl111ons of the very same origin, 
and of no other. 'Ve and our electors have their 
po'\
ers and privileges both nlade and circumscribed 
by prescription, as luuch to the full as the other 
parts; and as such ,ve hDve always claÏ1ned theIn, 
and on no other title. The House of Oonlnlons is 
a legi
lative body corporate by prescription, not nlade 
upon any given theory, but existing prcscriptivcly, 
- just like the rest. This prescription has ronde 
it essentially what it is, an aggregate collection of 
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three parts, knights, citizens, burgesses. The ques- 
tion is, whether this has been ahvays so, since the 
House of COlnmons has taken its present shape and 
circumstances, and has been an essential operative 
part of the Constitution, - which, I take it, it has 
been for at least five hundred years. 
This I resolve to myself in the affirmative: and 
then another question arises: - Whether this House 
stands firm upon its ancient foundations, and is not, 
by time and accidents, so declined froln its perpen- 
dicular as to want the hand of the wise and expe- 
rienced architects of the day to set it upright again, 
and to prop and buttress it up for duration ;-,vheth- 
er it continues true to the principles upon which it 
has hitherto stood; - ,vhether this be de facto the 
constitution of the House of Cornlnons, as it has been 
since the tÌ1ne that the IIouse of Comn10ns has with- 
out dispute become a necessary and an efficient part 
of the British Constitution. To ask whether a thing 
\vhich has always been the saIne stands to its usual 
principle seems to lne to be perfectly absurd: for how 
do you know the principles, but froin the construc- 
tion? and if that ren1ains the san1e, the principles 
relnain the same. It is true that to say your Consti- 
tution is what it has been is no sufficient defence for 
those who say it is a bad constitution. It is an an- 
swer to those who say that it is' a degenerate constitu- 
tion. To those who say it is a bad one, I answer, 
Look to its effects. In all D10ral machinery, th
 
moral results are its test. 
On \vhat grounds do we go to restore our Consti- 
tution to what it has Leen at some given period, or to 
reform and reconstruct it upon principles 1110re con- 
formable to a sound theory of goveflunen t ? A pre.. 
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!':criptive gOYCrnll1ent, such as ours, never was the 
work of any legislator, ne\-er was n1ade upon any 
foregone theory. It seClns to me a preposterous way 
of reasoning, and a perfect confusion of ideas, to take 
the theories which learned and speculative men have 
made froln that government, and then, supposing it 
n1ade 011 those theories which w.ere Inade fron1 it, to 
accuse the goyernment as not corre
ponding with 
theln. I do not vilify theory and speculation: no, 
because that would be to vilify reason itself. Neqlle 
decipitur 'ratio, neque decipit unquarn. X 0, - ,vhen- 
eyer I speak against theory, I mean always a w.eak
 
erroneous, fallacious, unfounded, or iInperfect theo- 
ry; and one of the wars of discovering that it is a. 
false theory is b J cOl11paring it with practice. This 
is the true touchstone of all theories \vhich regard 
man and the affairs of men, - Does it suit his nature 
in general? - does it suit his nature as modified by 
his habits? 
The more frequently this affair is discussed, the 
stronger the case appears to the sense and the feel- 
ings. of Inankilld. I have no more doubt than 1 en- 
tertain of my existence, that this very thing, which is 
stated as an horrible thing, is the llleans of the preser- 
vation of our Constitution whilst it lasts, - of curing 
it of 11lany of the disorders which, attending every 
species of institution, would attend the principle of 
an exact local representation, or a representation on 
the principl
 of numbers. If you reject personal rep- 
resentation, you are pushed upon expedience; and 
then what they wish us to do is, to prefer their specu- 
lations on that subject to the happy experience of this 
country, of a growing liberty and a growing prosperi- 
ty for five hundred years. Whatever respect I have 
VOL VII 7 
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for their talcnts, this, fUl' one, I will not do. Then 
what is the stalldarù of expedience? Expedience is 
that w'hich is good for the con1n1uuity, and good for 
every individual in it. Now this expedience is the de- 
sideratu11l, to be sought ei ther without the experience 
of lneans or with that experience. If without, as 
in case of the fabrication of a ne\v conllnonweaIth, 
1 ,rill hear the learned arguing what pronlÎses to 
be ex pedieu t; but if \Vo are to judge of a common- 
wealth actually existing, the first thing I inquire is, 
'Vhat has been found expedient or inexpedient'f 
A.nd I will not take their promise rather than the 
perforntance of the Constitution. 
. . . . But no, this was not the cause of the dis- 
contents. I went through n1o
t of the northern 
parts, - the Yorkshire election wås then raging; 
the year before, through lllost of the ,vestern coun- 
ties, - Bath, Bristol, Gloucester: not one word, ei- 
ther in the towns or country, on the subject of rep- 
resentation; 111uch on the receipt tax, s01l1cthing on 
'
Ir. Fox's fill1uition; 111uch greater apprehension of 
danger fron1 thence than fron1 want of represènta- 
tion. One would think that the ballast of the ship 
was shifted 'with us, and that our Constitution had 
the gUIl'wale under \vater. TIut can you fairly and 
distinctly point out what one evil or grievance has 
happened \vhich you can refer to the representa- 
tive not following tho opinion of his constituents? 
'Vhat one sympton1 do we find of this inequality? 
But it is not an al'ithn10tical inequality with \vhich 
we ought to trou1,1e ourselYcs. If there bo a llloral, 
a political equality, this is the desideratum; in our 
Constitution, and in every constitution in tho \vorId. 

Ioral inequality is as between places and between 
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classes. Now, I ask, ,vhat advantage do you find 
that the places ,vhich abound in representation pos- 
sess over others in which it is 1110re scanty, in secu- 
rity for freedom, in security for justice, or in anyone 
of those ll1eans of procuring telnporal prosperity and 
eternal happiness, the ends for ,vhich society ,vas 
forn1ed? A.re the local interests of Conny-all and 
Wiltshire, for instance, their roads, canals, their pris- 
ons, their police, better than Yorkshire, 'Yarwick- 
shire, or Staffordshire? 'Varwick has members: is 
Warwick or Stafford more opulent, happy, or free 
than Newcastle, or than Birmingham? Is \Yiltshire 
the pan1pered favorite, whilst Yorkshire, like the 
child of the bondwoman, is turned out to the desert? 
This is like the unhappy persons who live, if they can 
be said to live, in the statical chair, - who are ever 
feeling their pulse, and who do not judge of health 
by the aptitude of the body to perfon11 its functions, 
but by their ideas of what ought to be the true bal- 
ance between the several secretions. Is a conllnittee 
of Conn'
all, &c., thronged, and the others deserted? 
No. You have an equal representation, because you 
have l11en equally interested in the prosperity of the 
whole, 'who are involved in the general interest and 
the general syn1pathy; and, perhaps, these places 
furnishing a superfluity of public agents and achninis- 
trators, (whether in strictness they are representatives 
or not I do not mean to inquire, but they are agents 
and adlninistrators,) they ,,
ill stand clearer of local 
interests, passions, prejudices, and cabals than the 
others, and therefore preserve the Lalance of tho 
parts, and with a more general view and a 1110re 
steady hand than the rest. . . . . 
In every political proposal we must 110t leave out 
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of the question the political vie"ws and object of the 
provoser; and these we discover, not by '" hat he 
says, but by the principles he lays do,vn. "I IHean," 
says he, "a moderate and telnpcrate reforn1: that is, 
I l11ean to do as little good as possible." If the C0n- 
stitution be what yon represent it, and there be no 
danger in the ,change, you do ,vrong not to 111ake the 
reforI11 conU11ensurate to the abuse. Fine refornler, 
indeed! generous donor! 1Vhat is the cause of this 
parsÏ1nollY of the liberty which you dole out to the 
people? 'Vhy all this limitation in giyillg blessings 
and benefits to mankind ? You adn1Ït that there is 
an extrelne in liberty, which n1ay be infinitely nox- 
ious to those ,vho are to receive it, and ,vhich in the 
end ,villieave then1 no liberty at all. I think so, too. 
They know it, and they feel it. The question is, 
then, What is the standard of that extren1e? 'Vhat 
that gentlell1an, and the associations, or son1e parts 
of their phalanxes, think proper? Then our liberties 
are in their pleasure; it depends on their arbitrary 
will how far I shall be free. I will have none of that 
freedoll1. If, therefore, the standard of nlodel'ation 
be sought for, I 'will seck for it. vVhere? Not in 
their fancies, nor in my own: I will seek for it where 
I know it is to be found, - in the Constitution I actu- 
ally enjoy. Here it says to an encroaching prerog- 
ative, - " Your sceptre has its length; you cannot 
add an hair to your head, or a gen1 to your crown, 
but ,vhat an eternal law has given to it." Here it 
says to an overweening peerage, - " Your pride finds 
banks that it cannot overflow": here to a tUlnultu- 
ous and giddy people, - "There is a bound to the 
raging of the sea." Our Constitution is like our 
island, which uses and restrains its subject sea; in 
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vain the 'waves roar. In that Constitution, I know, 
and exultingly I feel, both that I an1 free, and that I 
an1 not free dangerously to Inyself or to others. I 
know that no power on earth, acting as I ought to 
do, can touch n1Y life, my liberty, or my property. T 
have that inward and dig.nified consciousness of 111Y 
own security and independence, w"hich constitutes, 
and is the only thing which does constitute, the proud 
and cOlufortable sentÏlnent of freedon1 in the lnunan 
breast. I know, too, and I bless God for, nlY safe 
mediocrity: I know, that, if I posses!'ed all the talents 
of the gentlenlen on the side of the House I sit, and 
on the other, I cannot, by royal fayor, or by popu- 
lar delusion, or by oligarchical cabal, elevate n1yself 
above a certain very limited point, so as to endan- 
ger nlY own fall, or the ruin of my country. I know 
there is an order that keeps things fast in their place: 
it is Inade to us, and we are nlade to it. 'Yhy not 
ask another wife, other children, another body, anoth- 
er n1ind ? 
The great object of most of these reformers is, to 
prepare the destruction of the Constitution, by dis- 
gracing and discrediting the House of Con11no11s. 
For they think, (prudently, in my opinion,) that, 
if they can persuade the nation that the House of 
Con1mons is so constituted as not to secure the pub- 
lic liberty
 not to have a proper connection with the 
public interests, so constituted as not either actually 
or virtually to oe th
 representative of the people, it 
will be easy to proye that a gOyernlnent composed of 
a monarchy, an oligarchy chosen by the crown, and 
such a House of Comnlons, whatever good can be in 
such a systenl, can by no means be a systeln of free 
governnlent. 
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The Constitution of England is never to have a 
quietus; it is to Le continually vilified, attacked, re- 
proached, resisted; instead of. being the hope and 
sure anchor in all storl11s, instead of being the n1eans 
of redress to all grievances, itself is the grand griev- 
ance of the nation, our shame instead of our glory. 
If the only specific plan proposed, individual personal 
representation, is directly rejected by the person 'who 
is looked on as the great support of this business, 
then the only way of considering it is a question of 
conyenience. An honorable gentlen1an prefers the 
illdiyidual to the present. He therefore hiIllself sees 
no middle terlll 'whatsoeyer, and therefore prefers, of 
what he sees, the individual: this is the only thing 
distinct and sensible that has been advocated. He 
has, then, a scheme, which is the indi,vidual repre- 
sentation, - he is not at a loss, not inconsistent,- 
which scheme the other right honorable gentleman 
reprobates. No\v what does this go to, but to lead 
directly to anarchy? For to ùiscredit the only gov- 
crnn1ent \vhich he either possesses or can project, 
what is this but to destroy all governn1ent? and 
this is anarchy. 1.Iy right honorable friend, in sup- 
porting this Illotion, disgraces his friends and justifies 
his enen1ies in order to blacken the Constitution of 
his country, even of that House of Commons which 
",-- supported hiln. There is a difference bet\\reen a mor- 
al or political exposure of a public evil relative to the 
adlninistration of government, whether in men or sys- 
tenls, und a declaration of defeëts, real or supposed, 
in the fundalnental constitution of your country. 
The first may be cured in the individual by the 
motives of religion, virtue, honor, fear, shalne, or 
interest. 
Ien may be made to abandon also falso 
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systcIns, by exposing their absurdity or mischievous 
tendency to their own better thoughts, or to the con- 
tCInpt or indignation of the public; and after all, if 
they should exist, and exist uncorrected, they only 
disgrace individuals as fugitive .opinions. But it 
is quite otherwise with the fraine and constitution 
of the state: if that is disgraced, patriotism is de- 
stroyed in its very source. No man has ever 'will- 
ingly obeyed, much less was desirous of defending 
with his blood, a mischievous and absurd scheme of 
governInent. Our first, our dearest, most compre- 
hensive relation, our country, is gone. 
It suggests Inelancholy reflections, in consequence 
of the strange course wc have long held, that we are 
now no longcr quarrelling about the character, or 
about the conduct of Inen, or the tenor of measures, 
but we are grown out of humor with the English Con- 
stitution itself: this is become the object of the alli- 
lnosity of Englishmen. This Constitution in forlner 
days used to be the adiniration and the envy of the 
world: it was the pattern for politicians, the theme 
of the eloquent, the lneditation of the philosopher, in 
every part of the world. As to Englislunen, it was 
their pride, their consolation. By it they lived, for it 
they were ready to die. Its defects, if it had any, 
were partly covered by partiality, and partly borne 
by prudence. N ow all its excellencies are forgot, its 
faults are now forcibly dragged into day, exaggerated 
by every artifice of representation. It is despised 
and rejected of 111en, and every device and invention 
of ingenuity or idleness set up in opposition or in 
preference to it. It is to this hun10r, and it is to the 
measures growing out of it, that I set myself (I hope 
not alonc) in the most determined opposition. Never · 
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before did we at any tilne in this country l11eot upon 
the theory of our fraine of governlnent, to sit in judg- 
ment on the Constitution of our country, to call it as 
a delinquent before us, and to accuse it of every de- 
fect and every vice, - to see whether it, an object of 
our veneration, even our adoration, did or did not ac- 
cord with a preconceived scheme in the Ininds of cer- 
tain gentlemen. Cast your eyes on the journals of 
Parliament. It is for fear of losing the inestinlable 
treasure we have that I do not venture to game it 
out of my hands for the vain hope of Ì1nproving it. 
I look with filial reverence on the Constitution of IllY 
country, and never will cut it in pieces, and put it 
Into the kettle of any magician, in order to boil it, 
with the puddle of their compounds, into youth and 
vigor. On the contrary, I will drive away such pre- 
tenders; I will nurse its venerable age, and with le- 
nient arts extend a parent's breath. 
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I HAVE always understood that a superintendence 
over the doctrines as ,veIl as the proceedings of 
the courts of justice was a principal object of the con- 
stitution of this House, - that you were to watch at 
once over the lawyer and the la\v,-that there should 
be an orthodox faith, as well as proper works: and I 
ha-\e always looked with a degree of reverence and 
adn1Ïration on this mode of superintendence. For, 
being totally disengaged from the detail of juridical 
practice, we COBle sOlnething perhaps the better qual- 
ified, and certainly much the better disposed, to as- 
sert the genuine principle of the la,vs, in ,vhich we 
can, as a body, have no other than an enlarged and 
a public interest. "T e ha\e no conllllon cause of a 
professional attachment or professional ennllatiolls to 
bias our nlinds; ,ye have no foregone opinions which 
froln obstinacy and false point of honor we think our- 
selves at all events obliged to support. So that, with 
our own lllinds perfectly disengaged fronl the exer- 
cise, we may superintend the execution of the na- 
tional justice, which from this circumstance is better 
secured to the people than in any other country un- 
der heaven it can be. .As our situation puts us in 
a proper condition, our pnwer enables us to execute 
this trust. \\T e Inay, when \ve see cause of conlplaillt, 
administer a remedy: it is in our choice by an ad- 
dress to renlove an improper judge, by impeacilluent 
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before the peers to pursue to destruction a corrupt 
judge, or by bill to assert, to explain, to enforce, or 
to reform the law, just as the occasion and necessity 
of the case shall guide us. 'Ve stand in a situation 
very honorable to ourselves and very useful to our 
country, if we do not abuse or abandon the trust that 
is placed in us. 
'rhe question now before you is upon the pOlver of 
juries in prosecuting for libels. There are four opin- 
ions: -1. That the doctrine as held by the courts 
is proper and constitutional, and therefore should not 
be altered; 2. That it is neither proper nor consti- 
tutional, but that it will be rendered worse by your 
interference; 3. That it is wrong, but that the on- 
ly remedy is a bill of retrospect; 4. The opinion of 
those who bring in the bill, that the thing is \vrong, 
but that it is enough to direct the judgnlent of the 
court in future. 
The bill brought in is for the purpose of asserting 
and securing a great object in the juridical constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, which, from a long series of 
practices and opinions in our judges, has in one p01
nt, 
and in one very essential point, deviated froin the 
true principle. 
It is the very ancient privilege of the people of 
England, that they shall be tried, except in the 
known exceptions, not by judges appointed by the 
crown, but by their own fello\v-subjects, the peers of 
that county court at ,vhich they owe their suit and 
service; and out of this principle the trial hy juries 
has grown. This principle has not, that I can find, 
been contested in any case by any authority whatso- 
ever; but there is one case in ,vhich, without directly 
contesting the principle, the whole substance, energy, 
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and virtue of the privilege is taken out of it, - that 
is, in the case of a trial by indichnent or illfonnation 
for a libel. The doctrine in that, case, laid down by 
several judges, an10unts to this,: that the jury have 
no cOl11petence, ,vhere a libel is alleged, except to 
find the gross corporeal facts of the writing and the 
publication, together with the identity of the things 
and persons to ,yhich it refers; but that the intent and 
the tendency of the ,york, in which intent and ten- 
dency the whole criminality 
onsists, is the sole and 
exclusive province of the judge. Thus having re- 
duced the jury to the cognizance of facts not in 
thenlselves presulnptively crin1inal, but actions neu- 
tral and indifferent, the ,\"hole n1atter in which the 
subject has any. concern or interest is taken out of 
the hands of the jury: and if the jury take 1110re 
upon theillselves, ,vhat they so take is contrary to 
their duty; it is no 'liwral, but a merely natural pow- 
er, - the san1e by which they may do any other Ï1n- 
proper act, the same by which they Inay even preju- 
dice thenlselves with regard to any other part of the 
issue before then1. Such is the Blatter, as it now 
stands in possession of your highest crin1illal courts, 
handed down to then1 fron1 very ref'pectable legal 
ancestors. If this can once be estahlif'hed in this 
case, the application in principle to other cases will , 
be easy, and the practice will run upon a descent, 
until the progress of an encroaching jurisdiction (for 
it is in its nature to encroach, w'hen once it has passed 
its lilnits) coming to confine the juries, case after case, 
to the corporeal fact, and to that alone, and excluding 
the intention of n1ind, the only source of 11lerit and 
delnerit, of re-ward or punishment, juries become a 
dead letter in the Constitution. 
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For which reason it is high tilne to take this Inat- 
tel' into the consideration of Parlialnellt: and for 
that purpose it ,viII be necessary to exalnine, first, 
whether there i::5 anything in the peculiar nature of 
this crÏ1ne that makes it necessary to exclude the jury 
from considering the intention in it, 1110re than in 
others. So far froln it, that I take it to be Inuch less 
so froln the analogy of other crhninal cases, ,vhere 
no such restraint is ordinarily put upon them. The 
act of homicide is pri:J1lâ facie crÏ1nillal; the inten- 
tion is afterwards to appear, for the jury to acquit or 
condemn. In burglary do they insist that the jury 
have nothing to do but to find the taking of goods, 
and that, if they do, they Inust necessarily find the 
party guilty, and leave the rest to th
 judge, and that 
they have nothing to do with the ,vord felon-icè ill the 
indictnlent? 
The next point is, to consider it as a question of 
constitutional policy: that is, 'whether the decision 
of the question of libel ought to be left to the judges 
as a presul11ption of la.w, rather than to the jury as 
matter of popular judgl11ent, - as the malice in the 
case of murder, the felony in the case of stealing. 
If the intent and tendency are not matters ,vithin the 
province of popular judgn1ent, but legal and techni- 
cal conclusions forrned upon gencral principles of 
law, let us see what they are. Certainly. they are 
1110St unfavorable, indeed totally adverse, to the Con- 
stitution of this country. 
Here ,ve lllust have recourse to analogies; for we 
cannot argue on ruled cases one ,yay or the other. 
See the history. The old books, deficient in general 
in crown cascs, furnish us ,vith little on this head. 
As to the crime, in the very early Saxon law I see an 
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offcnce of this species, called folk-Iea
ing, luade a 
capital offence, but no very precise definition of the 
crÎlne, and no trial at all. 
ee the statute of 3rd 
Edward 1. cap. 34. The law of libels could not håve 
arrived at a very early period in this country. It is 
no ,vonder that ,ye find no vestige of any constitution 
from authority, or of any deductions froBl legal sci- 
ence, in our old books and records, npon that subject. 
The statute of ScandllluJ1l JlagnlltUJJl is the oldest that 
I know, and this goes but a little way in this sort of 
learning. Libelling is not the crin1e of an illiterate 
people. When they "rere thought no luean clerks 
who could read and write, when he 'who could read 
and 'Write was presun1ptively a per
on in holy orders, 
libels could not be general or dangerous; and scan- 
dals merely oral could 8pread little and nlust perish 
soon. It is writing, it is printing nlore enlphatically, 
that ilnps cahlluny with those eagle-wings on ,yhich, 
a
 the poet says, "inlmortal slanders fly." By the 
press they spread, they last, they leave the sting in 
the wound. Printing 'was Bot known in England 
nluch earlier than the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and in the third year of that reign the court of Star- 
Chalnber "as established. The press and its enemy 
are nearly ooeval. As no positive law against libels 
existed, they fell under the indefinite class of lni::3de- 
meanors. For the trial of lnisdclneanors that court 
was instituted. Their tendency to produce riots and 
disorders ,vas a main part of the charge, and 'was laid 
in ordcr to give the court jurisdiction chiefly again
t 
libels. The offence was new. Learning of their 
own upon the subject they had none; and they 'were 
oLliged to resort to the only enlporium where it was 
to be had, the ROlnan law. ....-\Jter the Star-Charuher 
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was abolished in the 10th of Charles 1., its authority 
indeed ceased, but its lnaxillls subsisted and sU1Tived 
it. The spirit of the Star-ChalnLer has transntigrated 
anä lived again; anù 1\T estIninster lIall was .oLliged 
to borro'w froln the Star-Chanlber, for the salne rea- 
sons as the Star-Chanlber had borrowed fron1 the 
ROlnan Forulu, because they had no law, statute, or 
trádition of their own. Thus the ROlllan law t00k 
possession of our courts, - I lllean its doctrinc, not 
its sanctions: the severity of capital punislllncnt was 
<;nnitted, all the rest relllailled. The grounds of these 
laws are just and equitable. Undoubtedly the good 
faIlle of every l11an ought to be under the protection 
of the la,vs, as well as his life and liberty and proper- 
ty. Good faIlle is an outwork that defends thelll all 
and renders thelll all valuable. The law forbids you 
to revenge; whcn it ties up the hands of some, it 
ought to restrain the tongues of others. The good 
falue of govenUllent is the sanle; it ought not to be 
traduced. This is necessary in all govenUllcnt; and 
if opinion be support, what takes a,va.y this destroys 
that support: but the liberty of thc press is necessary 
to this governlnellt. 
The wisdoln, ho,vever, of goVe1'll111ent is of nlore 
Ï1llportance than the laws. I should study the tenlper 
of the people, before I veIl turcd on actions of this 
kind. I ,vonld consider the whole of the prosecution 
of a libel of such Ï111portance as J lluius, as one piece, 
as one consistent plan of operations: and I ,vonld 
con trivc it so, that, if I ,vere defeated, I should not 
be disgraced, - that evcn IllY victory should not be 
more ignominious than my defeat; I would so 111an- 
age, that the lowest in the predicanlcllt of guilt 
should not be the only one in puuisllllleu t. I would 
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not infonl1 against the mere vender of a collection of 
panI phlets. I would not put hiln to trial first, if I 
could possibly avoid it. I would rather stand the 
conseq uences of nlY first error than carry it to a 
judgment that must disgrace my prosecution or the 
court. 'Ye ought to examine these things in a Inan- 
ner which becollles ourselves, and becomes the object 
of the inquiry, - not to exalnine into the lllost iIn- 
portant consideration which can COlne before us with 
minds heated with prejudice and filled with passions, 
with vain popular opinions and hUlllors, and, when 
we propose to examine into the justice of others, to 
be unjust ourselves. 
An inquiry is wished, as the most effectual way of 
putting an end to the clamors and libels which are 
the disorder and dif'grace of the tinIes. For people 
relnain quiet, they sleep secure, when they imagine 
that the vigilant eye of a censorial magistrate watches 
over all the proceedings of judicature, and that the 
sacred fire of an eternal constitutional jealousy, which 
is the guardian of liberty, law, and justice, is alive 
night and day, and burning in this House. But when 
the magistrate gives up his office and his duty, the 
people assume it, and they inquire too much and too 
irreverently, because they think their representatives 
do not inquire at all. 
We have in a libel, 1st, the writing; 2nd, the conl- 
11lullication, called by the lawyers the publication; 
3rd, the application to persons and facts; 4th, the 
intent and tendency; 5th, the luatter, - dilnillution 
of fame. The law presumptions on all these are" ill 
the communication. No intent can make a defalna- 
tory }Jublication good, nothing can nlake it have a 
good tcndency; truth is not pleadable. Taken iurid- 
VOL. VII. 8 
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ically, the foundation of thcse la,v presumptions is 
not unjust; takcn eonst
tu.tionall!J, they are ruinous, 
and tend to the total suppression of all puùlication. 
If juries are confined to the fact, no writing which 
censures, howeyer justly or ho,vever tenlperately, 
the conduct of adlninistration, can be unpunished. 
Therefore, if the intent and tendency be left to the 
judge, as legal conclusions growing froln the fact, 
you lnay depend upon it you can have no public dis- 
cussion of a public lneasure; which is a point which 
even those ,,,ho are most offended ,vith the licen- 
tiousness of the press (and it is ycry exorbitant, 
very provoking) ,,,ill hardly contend for. 
So far as to the first opinion, - that the doctrine 
is right, and needs no alteration. 2nd. The next is, 
that it is wrong, but that we are not in a condi- 
tion to help it. I adll1it it is true that there are 
cases of a nature so delicate and cOlnplicated that an 
act of Parliamcnt on the subject nlay becollle a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. It sOll1etilnes cannot define 
with exactness, because the subject-Inatter will not 
bear an exact dcfinition. It filay seem to take away 
everything which it does not positively establi.'$lt, and 
this might be inconvenient; or it may seeln, vice versâ, 
to establish everything ,vhich it does not expre
ðly take 
away. It may be I110re advisable to leave such mat- 
ters to the enlightened discrction of a judge, awed by 
a censorial IIouse of Conunons. But then it rests' 
upon those ,vho object to a legislative interposition to 
prove these inconycniences in the particular case be- 
fore theine For it ,vould be a nlost dangerous, as 
it is a most idlc and 11l0St groundless conceit, to 
assume as a general principle, that the rights and 
liberties of the subject arc Ï111paired by the care and 
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attention of the legislature to secure them. If so, 
very ill would the purchase of )Iagna Charta have 
merited the deluge of blood which was shed in order 
to have the body of English privileges defined by a 
positive written law. This charter, the inestiIllable 
n10nument of English freedom, so long the boast 
and glory of this nation, would have been at once 
an instrument of our servitude and a monument of 
our folly, if this principle were true. The thirty- 
four confirmations would have been only so n1any 
repetitions of their absurdity, so many new links 
in the chain, and so many invalidations of the'ïr 
right. 
You cannot open your statute-book without seeing 
p
sitive provisions relative to every right of the sub- 
ject. This business of juries is the subject of not 
fewer than a dozen. To suppose that juries are 
something innate in the Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, that they have jumped, like 
Iiner\a, out of the 
head of JOT'e in complete arlnor, is a weak fancr, sup- 
ported neither by precedent nor by reason. "That- 
ever is most ancient and venerable in our Constitu- 
tion, royal prerogative, privileges of Parliament, rights 
of elections, authority of courts, juries, n1ust have been 
modelled according to the occasion. I spare your pa- 
tience, and I pay a compliment to your understand- 
ing, in not atten1pting to prove that anything so 
elaborate and artificial as a jury was not the work 
of c}tance, but a matter of institution, brought to its 
present state by the joint efforts of legislative author- 
ity and juridical prudence. It need not be ashalned 
of being (what in many parts of it, at least, it is) 
the offspring of an act of Parliament, unless it is a 
shame for our laws to be the results of our legisla- 
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ture. Juries, which sensitively shrink from the rude 
touch of Parliall1entary relnedy, have been the sub- 
ject of not fewer than, I think, forty-three acts of 
Parliamcnt, in which they have been changed with 
all the authority of a creator over its creature, from 
1\Iagna Charta to the great alterations which were 
made in the 29th of George II. 
To talk of this matter in any other way is to turn 
a rational principle into an idle and vulgar super- 
stition, -like the antiquary, Dr. Woodward, who 
trenlbled to have his shield scoured, for fear it 
should be discoyered to be no better than an old 
pot-lid. This species of tenderness to a jury puts 
me in nlind of a gentleman of good condition, ,vho 
had been reduced to great poverty and distress: ap- 
plication was made to SOlne rich fcllows in his neigh- 
borhood to give him SOlne assistance; but they begged 
to be excused, for fear of affronting a person of his 
high birth; and so the poor gentleman was left to 
starve, out of pure respect to the antiquity of his 
family. From this principle has arisen an opinion, 
that I find current amongst gentlelnen, that this dis- 
temper ought to be left to cure itself: - that the 
judges, having been well exposed, and sOlnething 
terrified on account of these clamors, will entirely 
change, if not very much relax from their rigor;- 
if the present race should not change, that the 
chances of succession may put other more consti- 
tutional judges in their place ; -lastly, if neither 
should happen, yet that the spirit of an English 
jury will always be sufficient for the vindication 
of its own rights, and will not suffer itself to be 
overborne by the bench. I confess that I totally 
dissen t from all these opinions. These suppositions 
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become the strongest reasons with lne to evince the 
necessity of some clear and positive settlement of 
this question of contested jurisdiction. If judges 
are so full of levity, so full of tilnidity, if they are 
influenced by such mean and unworthy passions that 
a popular clanlor is sufficient to shake the resolution 
they build u pOll the 
olid basis of a legal princi- 
ple, I would endeavor to fix that mercury by a 
posith"e la,v. If to please an administration the 
judges can go one way to-day, and to please the 
crowd they can go another to-morrow, if they .will 
o
cillate backward and forward between power and 
popularity, it is high tÏ1ne to fix the law in such a 
luanneI' as to reseluble, as it ought, the great ÅU- 
thoI' of all law, in whom there is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. 
....\.s to their succession I have just the same opinion. 
I ,vould not leave it to the chance
 of promotion, or 
to the characters of lawyers, what the law of the land, 
what the rights of juries, or what the liberty of the 
pre
s should be. )Iy law should not depend upon 
the fluctuation of the closet or the cOluplexion of 
]
pn. "-"'hether a black-haired nlan or a fair-haired 
llHl11 pre
idcd in the Court of King's Bench, I would 
ha,'c the law the sanIe; the sanle, 'whether he ,vas 
born in domo 'regnatrice and sucked from his infancy 
the milk of conrts, or was nurtured in the rugged 
discipline of a popular opposition. This law of conrt 
cabal and of party, this rnens qllædarn nullo pert1lrbata 
aifectu, this la,v of cOl1lplexion, ought not to be en- 
dured for a nloment in a country whose being de- 
pends upon the certainty, clearness, and stability of 
institutions. 
Now I come to the last substitute for the proposed 
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bill, - the spirit of juries operating their o\Vll juris- 
diction. This I confess I think the worst of all, for 
the saIne reasons on which I objected to the others, 
- and for other weighty reasons besides, which are 
separate and distinct. First, because juries, being 
taken at random out of a mass of nlen infinitely 
large, must be of characters as various as the body 
the:r. arise from is large in its extent. If the judges 
differ in their complexions, nIuch lnore ,vill a jury. 
A timid jury will give way to an a,vful judge deliver- 
ing oracularly the law, and charging theln on their 
oaths, and putting it honle to their consciences to be- 
ware of judging, ,vhere the law had given theln no 
competence. '\Ve know that they ,vill do so, they 
have done so in an hundred instances. A respect- 
able nlember of your own IIouse, no vulgar nIan, 
tells you, that, on the authority of a judge, he found a 
man guilty in ,vhom at the same tilne he could find 
no guilt. But supposing 
hem full of knowledge and 
full of manly confidence in themselves, ho\v will their 
knowledge or their confidence inforln or inspirit oth- 
ers ? They give no reason for their verdict, they can 
but condemn or acquit; and no man can tell the mo- 
tives on which they have acquitted or condemned. 
So that this hope of the power of juries to assert 
their own jurisdiction must be a principle blind, as 
being ,vitho
t reason, and as changeable as the com- 
plexion of 11len and the tell1per of the times. 
But, after all, is it fit that this dishonorable conten- 
tion between the court and juries should subsist any 
longer? On wl
at principle is it that a jury [juror?] 
refuses to be directed by the court as to his CO'filpe- 
tence? 'Vhether a libel or no libel be a question 
of law or of fact nlay be doubtful; but a question 
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of jurisdiction and con1petence is certainly a question 
of law: on this the court ought undoubtedly to judge, 
and to judge solely and exclusively. If they judge 
wrong frol11 excusable error
 you ought to correct 
it, as to-day it is proposed, by an explanatory bill,- 
or if by corruption, by bill of penalties declaratory, 
and by punishu1cllt. "That does a juror say to a 
judge, when he refuses his opinion upon a question 
of judicature? " You are so corrupt, that I should 
consider n1yself a partaker of your crinle 'were I to 
be guided by your opinion"; or, " You are so gross- 
ly ignorant, that I, fresh from my hounds, froln my 
plough, my counter, or Iny loom, al11 fit to direct 
you in your own profession." This is an unfitting, 
it is a dangerous state of things. The spirit of any 
sort of men is not a fit rule for deciding on the 
bounds of their jurisdiction: first, because it is 
different in different n1en, and even different in the 
same at different tin1es, and can ne\yer becolne the 
proper directing line of law; next, because it is not 
reason, but feeling, and, when once it is irritated, 
it is not apt to confine itself within its proper limits. 
If it becomes not difference in opinion upon law, but 
a trial of spirit between parties, our courts of law 
are no longer the telnple of justice, but the anlphi- 
theatre for gladiators. No, - God forbid ! Juries 
ought to take their law frol11 the bench only; but 
it is our business that they should hear nothing 
from the bench but what is agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. The jury are to hear 
the judge: the judge is to hear the law, where it 
speaks plain; where it does not, he is to hear the 
]'ðgislature. l\S I do not think thef'e opinions of 
the judges to be agreeable to those principles, I wish 
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to take the oIily method in which they can or ought 
to be corrected, - by bill. 
Next, my opinion is, that it ought to be rather by a 
bill for removing controversies than by a bill in the 
state of manifest and express declaration and in 
words de præterito. I do this upon reasóns of equity 
and constitutional policy. I do not ,vant to censure 
the present judges. I think theln to be excused for 
their error. Ignorance is no excuse for a judge; it is 
changing the nature of his crime; it is not absolving. 
It must be such 01'1'01' as a wise and conscientious 
judge 111ay possibly fall into, and lnust arise fron1 one 
or both these causes: -1. ,A.. plausible principle of 
law; 2. The precedents of respectable authorities, 
and in good tÏlnes. In the first, the principle of law, 
that the judge is to decide on la,v, the jury to decide 
on fact, is an ancient and venerable principle and 
Inaxim of the law; and if supported in this applica- 
tion by precedents of good times and of good lnen, the 
judge, if wrong, ought to be corrected, - he ought 
not to be reproved or to be disgraced, or the author- 
ity or respect to your tribunals to be Îlnpaired. In 
cases in which declaratory bills have been made, 
where by violence and corruption some fundan1ental 
part of the Constitution has been struck at, where 
they would damn the principle, censure the persons, 
and annul the acts, - but where the lav{ has been 
by the accident of human frailty depraved or in a 
particular instance misunderstood, ,vhere you neither 
nlean to rescind the acts n'or to censu re the persons, 
in such cases you have taken the explanatory mode, 
and, ,vithout condelnning what is done, you direct 
the future j II dgmen t of the court. 
All bills for the reformation of the law must be 
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according to the subject-matter, the circumstances, 
and the occasion, and are of four kinds: -1. Either 
the Jaw is totally wanting, and then a new enacting 
statute 11lust be Inade to supply that want; or, 2. 
it is defective, then a new law must be Inade to 
enforce it; 3. or it is opposed by power or fraud, 
and then an act must be made to declare it; 4. or it 
is rendered doubtful and controverted, and then a 
law n1ust be Blade to explain it. These must be 
applied according to the exigence of the case: one is 
just as good as another of them. 
Iiserable indeed 
'would be the resources, poor and unfurnished the 
stores and 111agazincs (jf legislation, if we were bound 
up to a little narrow form, and not able to frame our 
acts of Parliament according to every disposition of 
our own minds and to every possible emergency of 
the commonwealth, - to make theln declaratory, en- 
forcing, explanatory, repealing, just in w'hat l1Iode or 
in ,,"'hat degree "
e please. 
Those who think that the judges living and dead 
are to be condenlned, that your tribunals of justice 
are to be dishonored, that their acts and judgments 
on this business are to be rescinded, - they will 
undoubtedly vote against this bill, and for another 
sort. 
I am not of the opinion of those gentlemen who 
are against disturbing the public repose: I like a 
clamor, whenever there is an abuse. The fire-bell at 
midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from 
being burned in your bed. The hue-and-cry alarnls 
the county, but it preserves all the property of the 
province. All these clamors aim at redreð8. But a 
clanlor made merely for the purpose of rendering 
the people discontented with their situation, 'without 
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an endeavor to give them a practical remedy, is in- 
deed one of the ,vorst acts of sedition. 
I have read and heard Inuch upon the conduct of 
our courts in the business of libels. I was extremely 
willing to entcr into, and very free to act as facts 
should turn out on that inquiry, aiming constantly at 
remedy as the end of all clan10r, all debate, all writ- 
ing, and all inquiry; for \vhich reason I did cmbracc, 
and do now with joy, this l11ethod of giving quiet 
to the courts, jurisdiction to juries, liberty to the 
press, and satisfaction to the people. I thank my 
friends for what they have done; I hope the public 
will one day reap the benefit of their pious and judi- 
cious endeavors. They have now sown the seed; I 
hope they will live to see the flourishing harvcst. 
Their bill is sown in \veakness; it will, I trust, be 
reaped in power. And then, ho\vever, ,ve shall have 
reason to apply to the III \vhat Iny Lord Coke says 
was an aphorislll continually in the mouth of a 
great sage of the la\v, - "Blessed be not the com- 
plaining tongue, but blessed be the aJnending hand." 



LETTER 


os 


ltIR. DOWDESWELL'S BILL FOR EXPLAI
I
G THE POW- 
ERS OF JURIES IN PROSECUTIONS FOR LIBELS.. 


A N i1l1proper and injurious account of the bill 
brought into the House of C01l1n10ns by )11'. 
Dowdeswell has lately appeared in one of the public 
papers. I am not at all surprised at it, as I anl not 
a stranger to the views and politics of those 'who have 
caused it to be inserted. 

Ir. Dowdeswell did not bring in an enacting bill to 
give to juries, as the account expresses it, a pm.e'er to 
try law and fact in matter of libel. 
lr. Dowdeswell 
brought in a bill to put an end to those doubts and 
controversies upon that subject which have unhappily 
distracted our courts, to the great detriment of the 
public, and to the great dishonor of the national 
justice. 
That it is the province of the jury, in inforn1ations 
and indictments for libels, to try nothing more than 
the fact of the cOlnposing and of the publishing aver- 
n1ents and innuendoes is a doctrine held at present by 
all the judges of the King's Bench, probably by nlost 
of the judges of the kingdo1l1. The saIne doctrine 


· The manuscript from which this Letter is taken is in 
Ir, 
Burke's own handwriting, but it does not appear to whom it wa
 
addressed; nor is there any date affixed to it. It has been thought 
proper to insert it here, as bcing connected with the hubject of the 
foregoing Spcech. 
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has been held pretty uniformly since the Revolution; 
and it prevails more or less with the jury, according 
to the degree of respect with which they are disposed 
to receive the opinions of the bench. 
This doctrine, which, ,vhen it pre-vails, tends to an- 
nihilate the benefit of trial by jury, and when it is 
rejected by juries, tends to weaken and disgrace the 
authority of the judge, is not a doctrine proper for 
an English judicature. For the sake both of judge 
and jury, the controversy ought to be quieted, and 
the law ought to be settled in a manner clear, defin- 
itive, and constitutional, by the only authority conl- 
petent to it, the authority of the legislature. 
Mr. Dowdeswell's bill was brought in for that pur- 
pose. It gives to the jury no new powers; but, after 
reciting the doubts and controversies, (,vhich nobody 
denies actually to subsist,) and after stating, that, if 
juries are not reputed competent to try the whole 
matter, the benefit of trial by jury will be of none 
or in1perfect effect, it enacts, not that the jury shall 
have the power, but that they shall be held and re- 
puted in law and right competent to try the whole 
Dlatter laid in the information. The bill is directing 
to the judges concerning the opinion in law which 
they are kllown to hold upon this subject,-and does 
not in the least imply that the jury were to derive a 
new right and power from that bill, if it should have 
passed into an act of Parlialnent. The Ì1nplication 
is directly the contrary, and is as strongly conveyed 
as it is pOf'
ihle for those to do who state a doubt and 
controyersy without charging with criminality those 
persons 'who so doubted and so controverted. 
Such a style is frequent in acts of this nature, and 
is that only which is suited to the occasion. An in- 
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sidious use has been 111ac1e of the words enact and 
declare, as if they were fornlal and operatiV'e words 
of force to distinguish different species of laws pro- 
ducing different effects. 
 othing is more ground- 
less; and I am persuaded no lawyer will stand to 
such an assertion. The gentlelnen 'who say that a 
bill ought to have been brought in upon the principle 
and in the style of the Petition of Right and Declara- 
tion of Right ought to consider how far the circum- 
stances are the saIne in the two cases, and how far 
they are prepared to go the whole lengths of the rea- 
son of those relnarkable la,,?s. )11'. Dowdeswell and 
bis friends are of opinion that the circumstances are 
not the same, and that therefore the òill ought not 
to be the saIne. 
It has been always disagreeable to the persons who 
compose that connection to engage wantonly in a 
paper war, especially with gentlemen for whom they 
have an esteem, and who seenl to agree with them 
in the great grounds of their public conduct; but 
they can ne,er consent to purchase any assistance 
from any persons by the forfeiture of their own rep- 
utation. They re5pect public opinion; and therefore, 
whenever they shall be called upon, they are ready 
to meet their adversaries, as soon as they please, 
before the tribunal of the public, and there to jus- 
tify the constitutional nature and tendency, the pro- 
priety, the prudence, and the policy of their bill. 
They a.re equally ready to explain and to justify all 
their proceedings in the conduct of it, - equally 
ready to defend their resolution to make it one ob- 
ject (if ever they should have the power) in a plan 
of public reformation. 
Your correspondent ought to have been satisfied 
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with the assistance which his friends have lent to 
adnlinistration in defeating that bill. Ho ought not 
to make a feeble endeavor (1 dare say, much to the 
displeasure of those friends) to disgrace the gentle- 
man ,vho 'brought it in. A measure proposed by 
1tlr. Dowdeswell, seconded by Sir George Savile, and 
supported by their friends, will stand fair with the 
public, even though it should have been opposed by 
that list of names (respectable names, 1 adn1it) which 
11ave been printed with so nluch parade and osten- 
tation in your papers. 
. I t is not true that 
Ir. Burke spoke in praise of 
Lord 
Iansfield. If he had found anything in Lord 
ltlansfield praise'worthy, I fancy he is not disposed 
to 11lake an apology to anybody for doing justice. 
Your correspondent's reason for asserting it is visi- 
ble enough; and it is altogether in the strain of oth- 
er misrepresentations. That gontlemen spoke de- 
cently of the judges, and he did no more; Inost of 
the gentlelnen ",..ho debated, on both sides, held the 
same language; and nobody will think their zeal 
the less ,varm, or the less effectual, because it is 
not attended with scurrility and virulence. 



LIBEL BILL. 


"'-Xl HERE...
S doubts and controversies have aris- 
, , en at various times concerning the right of 
jurors to try the whole matter laid in indictInents 
and infoflnations for seditious and other libels; and 
whereas trial by juries would be of none or imper- 
fect effect, if the jurors were not held to be cOlnpe- 
· tent to try the ,vhole matter aforesaid: for settling 
and clearing such doubts and controversies, and for 
securing to the subject the effectual and complete 
benefit of trial by juries in such indictments and 
infofll1ations, 
Be it enacted, &c., That jurors duly impanelled 
and s''\orn to try the issue between the king and the 
defendant upon any indictment or information for a 
seditious libel, or a libel under any other denomina- 
tion or description, shall be held and reputed com- 
petent, to all intents and purposes, in law and in 
right, to try eyery part of the matter laid or charged 
in said indictn1ent or inforn1ation, comprehending 
the crin1Ïnal intention of the defendant, and the 
evil tendency of the libel charged, as ,veIl as the 
1ne1'e fact of the publication thereof, and the appli- 
cation by innuendo of blanks, initial letters, pictures, 
and other deyices; any opinion
 question, ambiguity, 
or doubt to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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SPEECH. 


T HIS act [the 1.1Iarriage Act] stands upon t
()O 
principles: one, that the power of 111arrying 
'without consent of parents should not take place till 
twenty-one years of age; the other, that all mar- 
riages should be public. 
The proposition of the honorable 1110ver goes to the 
first; and undoubtedly his motives are fair and hon- 
orable; and even in that D1easure by which he would 
take away paternal power, he is influenced to it by 
filial pietr; and he is led into it by a natural, and to 
hÏ1n inevitable, but real lnistake, - that the ordinary 
race of Dlallkind advance as fast towards maturity of 
judgment and understanding as he does. 
The question is not now, 'whether the law ought to 
acknowledge and protect such a state of life as mi- 
nority, nor whether the continuance 'which is fixed 
for that state be not in1properly prolonged in the law 
of England. Xeither of these in general are ques- 
tioned. The only question is, whether D1atrÏ1nony is 
to be taken out of the general rule, and \vhether the 
D1inors of both sexes, without the consent of their 
parents, ought to have a capacity of contracting the 
matriD10nial, ,vhilst they have not the capacity of 
contracting any other engagement. No\v it appears 
to me very clear that they ought not. It is a great 
mistake to think that mere nnimal propagation is the 
sole end of D1atrimony. Matrimony is instituted not 
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only for the propagation of D1en, but for their nutri- 
tion, their education, their establishment, and for the 
answering of all the purposes of a rational and moral 
being; and it is not the duty of the community to 
"" consider alone of ho\v many, but how useful citizens 
it shall he cOlnposed. 
It is Inost certain that Inen are well qualified for 
propagation long before they are sufficiently qualified 
even by bodily strength, much less by D1ental pru- 
dence, aud by acquired skill in trades and professions, 
for the Inaintenance of a falnily. Therefore to enable 
and authorize any man to introduce citizens into the 
common\vealth, before a rational security can be given 
that he may provide for theD1 and educate them as 
citizens ought to be provided for and educated, is 
totally incongruous with the whole order of society. 
Nay, it is fUlldaD1entally unjust; for a 111an that 
breeds a family ,vithout competent means of D1ain- 
tenallce illculnbers other men with his children, and 
disables then1 so far from D1aintaining their own. 
iThe Ílnprovident marriage of one Inan becomes a tax 
upon the orderly and regular marriage of all the rest. 
Therefore those la,vs are wisely constituted that give 
a n1an the use of all his faculties at one time, that 
they may be Inutually subservient, aiding and assist- 
ing to each other: that the time of his cOlnpleting 
his bodily strength, the tiD1e of D1ental discretion, the 
tÏ1ne of his having learned his trade, and the time at 
which he has the disposition of his fortune, should be 
likewise the tilne in which he is permitted to intro- 
duce citizens into the state, and to charge the com- 
munity with their maintenance. To give a nutu a 
falnily during his apprenticeship, whils
 his very 
laLor belongs to anuther, - to give him a family, 
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when you do not give hiln a fortune to maintain it, 
- to give him a fan1Ïly before he can contract any 
one of those engagements without which no business 
can be carried on, would be to burden the state with 
families without any security for their n1aintenance. 
When parents themselves marry their children, they 
become in SOD1e sort security to prevent the ill conse- 
quences. You have this security in parental con- 
sent; the state takes its security in the knowledge of 
lUllnan nature. Parents ordinarily consider little the 
passion of their children and their present gratifica- 
tion. Don't fear the power of a father: it is kind to 
passion to give it tÏ1ne to cool. But their censures 
f:,Ometilnes D1ake Ine slnile, - sOlnetilnes, for I am 
very infirn1, make me angry: sæpe bilem, sæpe :jocum 
rnovent. 
It gives me pain to differ on this occasion from 
D1any, if not 1110St, of those whom I honor and esteem. 
To suffer the grave animadversion and censorial 1'e- 
-- 
buke of the honorable gentleman \vho Inade the mo- 
tion, of hiln ,vhose good-nature and good' sense the 
House look upon with a particular partiality, whose 
approbation ,vould have been one of the highest ob 
jects of Iny alnbition, - this hurts D1e. It is said the 
l.Iarriage Act is aristocratic. I an1 accused, I am 
told abroad, of being a lnan of aristocratic principles. 
If by aristocracy they mean the peers, I have no vul- 
gar achniration, nor any vulgar antipathy towards 
--.. 
then1; I hold their order in cold and decent respect. 
I hold theu1 to be of an absolute necessity in the Con- 
stitution; Lut I think they are only good when kept 
within their proper bounds. I trust, whene\-er there 
has been a dispute between these Houses, the part I 
have taken has not Leen equivocal. If by the aris- 
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tocracy (which, indeed, COlnes nearer to the point) 
they mean an adherence to the rich and powerful 
against the poor and wcak, this would, indeed, be a 
very extraordinary part. I have incurred the odium 
of gentlelnen in this House for not paying sufficient 
regard to Incn of an1ple property. 'Vhen, indeed, 
the sillallest rights of the poorest people in the king- 
dom are in question, I would set my face agail1st any 
act of pride and po\ver countenanced by the highest 
that are in it; and if it should come to the last 
extreinity, and to a contest of blood, - God forbid! 
God forbid! - Iny part is taken: I would take Iny 
fate with the poor and low and feeble. But if these 
people can1e to turn their liberty into a cloak for 
maliciousness, and to seek a privilege of exelllption, 
not frOill power, but from the rules of morality aud 
virtuous discipline, then I would join my hand to 
make thel11 feel the force which a fe\v united in a 
good cause have over a multitude of the profligate 
and ferocious. 
I ,vish the nature of the ground of repeal were 
considered 'with a little attention. It is said the act 
tends to accuillulate, to keep up the power of great 
falllilies, and to add ,vealth to wealth. It Inay be 
that it does so. It is impossible that any principle of 
law or government useful to the community should 
be established without an advantage to those who 
have the greatest stake in the country. Even S0111e 
vices arise from it. The saIne laws which secure 
property cncourage avarice; and the fences n1ade 
about honest acquisition are the strong bars which 
secure the hoards of the miser. The dignities of 
magistracy are encouragements to ambition, with all 
the Llack train of villanies which attend that wicked 
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passion. But still we must have laws to secure prop- 
erty, and still "re must have ranks and distinctiolls and 
magistracy in the state, notwithstanding their mani- 
fest tendency to encourage avarice and ambition. 
By affirming the parental authority throughout the 
state, parents in high rank ,vill generally aim at, and 
will sometimes have the means, too, of preserving 
their minor children from any but wealthy or splen- 
did matche8. But this authority preserves from a 
thousand misfortunes which embitter every part of 
every man's domestic life, and tear to pieces the dear- 
est ties in human society. 
I alll no peer, nor like to be, - but an1 in middle- 
life, in the mass of citizens; yet I should feel for a 
son who married a prostituted woman, or a daughter 
who married a dishonorable and prostituted man, as 
D1uch as any peer in the realm. 
You are afraid of the avaricious principle of fa- 
thers. But observe that the avaricious principle is 
here luitigated very considerably. It is avarice by 
proxy; it is avarice not working by itself or for it- 
self, but through the medium of parental affection, 
meaning to procure good to its offspring. But the 
contest is not bet\veen love and avarice. 
While you would guard against the possible opera- 
tion of this species of benevolent avarice, the avarice 
of the father, you let loose another species of ava- 
rice, - that of the fortune-hunter, unmitigated, un- 
qualified. To show the motives, who has heard of 
a man running away with a WOluan not worth six- 
pence? Do not call this by the llame of the sweet 
and best passion, -love. It is robbery, - not a jot 
better than any other. 
Would you suffer the sworn enemy of his faluily, 
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his life, and his honor, possibly the shalne and scan- 
dal and blot of lllllllan society, to debauch from his 
care and protection tho dearest pledge that he has 
on earth, the sole cOlnfort of his declining years, al- 
most in in
antine Ï1nbecility, - and with it to carry 
into the hands of his enenlY, and the disgrace of 
Nature, the dear-earned substance of a careful and 
laborious life? Think of the daughter of an honest, 
virtuous parent allied to vice and infamy. Think of 
the hopeful son tied for life by the meretricious arts 
of the refuse of Inerconary and promiscuous lewdness. 
IIave mercy on the youth of both sexes; protect them 
from their ignorance and inexperience; protect one 
part of life by the wisdoD1 of another; protect them 
by the wisdom of laws and the care of Nature. 
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SPEECH. 


I F I considered this bill as an attack upon the 
Church, brought in for the purpose of iUlpo\er- 
ishing and weakening the clergy, I should be one of 
the forelnost in an early and vigorous opposition to it. 
I adnlit, the sanle reasons do not press for litniting 
the claims of the Church that existed for linÜtillg the 
crown, by that wisest of all law.s which has secured 
the property, the peace, and the freedolll of this coun- 
try frol11 the most dangerous lllode of attack \\
hich 
could be lllade upon them all. 
I an1 very sensible of the propriety of 111aintaining 
that venerable body with decency, - and with Inore 
than n1ere decency. I would maintain it according 
to the ranks wisely establish cd in it, with that sober 
and tell1perate splendor that is suitable to a sacred 
character invested with high dignity. 
There ought to be a sYl111netry bet,veen all the 
parts and orders of a state. Å poor clergy in an op- 
'ltlent nation can have little correspondence with the 
body it is to instruct, and it is a disgrace to the pub- 
lic sentilucnts of religion. Such irreligious frugality 
is even bad econon1Y, as the little that is given is en 
tirely thrown a,vay. Such an illlPoverished and de- 
graded clergy in quiet tin1es could never execute 
their duty, and in tilUC of disorder would infinitely 
aggrayate the public confusions. 
That the property of the Church is a favored and 
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privileged property I readily admit. It is made with 
great wisdon1; since a perpetual body, \vith a perpet- 
ual du
y, ought to have a perpetual provision. 
The question is not, the property of the Church, or 
its security. The question is, whether you ,viII ren- 
der the principle of prescription a principle of the law 
of this laud, and incorporate it \vith the ,vhole of 
your jurisprudence, - whether, having given it first 
against the laity, then against the crown, you will 
now extend it to the Church. 
The acts ,vhich were Inade, giving limitation against 
the laity, were not acts against the property of those 
who Inight be precluded by lin1Ïtation,s. The act of 
quiet against the cro\vn was not against the interests 
of the crown, but against a po\ver of vexation. 
If the principle of prescription be not a constitu- 
tion of positive law, but a principle of natural equity, 
then to hold it out against any man is not doing him 
injustice. 
That tithes are due of common right is readily 
granted; and if this principle had been kept in its 
original straitness, it might, indeed, be supposed 
that to plead an exemption was to plead a 101
g-con- 
tinued fraud, and that no man could be deceived in 
such a title, - as the moment he bought land, he 
must know that he bought land tithed: prescrip- 
tion could not aid him, for prescription can only 
attach on a supposed bonâ fide possession. But the 
fact is, that the principle has been broken in upon. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish two sorts of 
property. 
1. Land carries no mark on it to distinguish it 
as ecclesiastical, as tithes do, which are a charge on 
land; therefore, though it had been made inalienable, 
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it ought perhaps to be subject to lilnitation. It Inight 
bonâ fide be held. 
But, first, it was not originally inalienable, no, not 
by the Canon Law?, until the restraining act of the 
11th [1st?] of Elizabeth. But the great revolution 
of the dissolution of monasteries, by the 31st Hen., 
cll. 13, has so n1Ïxed and confounded ecclesiastical with 
lay property, that a man may by every rule of good 
faith be possessed of it. The statute of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ann. 1, ch. 1, [?] gave away the bishop's lands. 
So far as to lands. 
As to tithes, they are not things in their own na- 
ture subject to be Larred by prescription upon the 
general principle. But tithes and Church lands, by 
the statutes of Henry 'TIlL and the 11th [1st?] Eliz., 
have becolne objects in cOJnmercio: for by conlÏng to 
the crown they became grantable in that way to the 
subject, and a great part of the Church lands passed 
through the crown to the people. 
By passing to the king, tithes be caIne property to 
a mixed party; by passing fl'om the king, they be. 
canIe absolutely lay property: the partition-",-all was 
broken down, and tithes and Church possession be- 
caIne no longer synonymous terms. No [A?] man, 
therefore, lnight become a fair purchaser of tithes, 
and of exelnption fronl tithes. 
By the statute of Elizabeth, the lands took the same 
course, (l will not inquire by what justice_ good pol- 
icy, and decency,) but they passed in to lay lands, 
becalne the object of purchases for valuable consid- 
eration, and of nIarriage settlelncnts. 
K ow, if tithes might come to a laYlnan, land in 
the hands of a layman might be also tithe-free. So 
that there ,vas an object which a laynlan might be- 


. 
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come seized of equitably and bond fide,. there was 
sOlnething on "Thich a prescription might attach, the 
end of \vhich is, to secure the natural \vell-lueaning 
ignorance of lnen, and to secure property by the best 
of all principles, continuance. 
I have therefore shown that a layman may be equi- 
tably seized of Church lands, - 2. of tithes, - 3. of 
exemption froln tithes; and you will not contend 
that there should be no prescription. Will you say 
that the alienations made before the 11th of Eliza- 
beth shall not stand good? 
I do not Inean anything against the Church, her 
dignities, her honors, her privileges, or her posses- 
sions. I should wish even to enlarge them all: not 
that the Church of England is incolnpetently en- 
do\ved. This is to take nothing from her but the 
power of making herself odious. If she be secure 
herself, she can have no objection to tIle security of 
others. For I hope she is secure from lay-bigotry 
and allti-priestcraft, for certainly such things there 
are. I heartily wish to see the Church secure in 
such possessions as will not only enable her nlinis- 
ters to preach the Gospel with ease, but of such a 
kind as will enable them to preach it with its full 
effect, so that the pastor shall not have the inauspi- 
cious appearance of a tax-gatherer, - such a main- 
tenance as is compatible with the civil prosperity 
and improvement of their country. 


. 
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! 1..' is generally observed that no species of writing 
. is so difficult as the dramatic. It must, indeed, 
appear so, were we to consider it upon one side only. 
It is a dialogue, or species of composition which in 
itself requires all the mastery of a cOlllplete writer- 
with grace and spirit to support. We may add, that 
it Blust have a fable, too, which necessarily requires 
inyelltion, one of the rarest qualities of the human 
mind. It would surprise us, if we were to exanline 
the thing critically, ho,v fe'v good original stories 
there are in the world. The most celebrated bor- 
row fronl each other, and are content with some 
Bew turn, some corrective, addition, or enlbellish- 
nlcnt. )Iany of the nlost celebrated writers in that 
way can clainl no other Inerit. I do not think La 
Fon taine has one original story. And if we pur- 
sue hhn to those who were his originals, the Italian 
writers of tales and novels, we shall find lllost even 
of them drawing from antiquity, or borrO'wing from 
the Eastern world, or adopting and decorating the 
little popular stories they found current and tradi- 
tionary in their country. Sonletimes they laid the 
foundation of their tale in real fact. Even after all 
their borrowing from so many funds, they are still 
far from opulent. How few stories has Boccace 
VOL. vu. 10 
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which are tolerable, and how much fe\ver are there 
which you would desire to read twice! But this 
general difficulty is greatly increased, when we COlne 
to the d1'all1a. I1e1'e a fable is essential, - a fable 
which is to be conducted \vith rapidity, clearness, 
consi
tency, and surprise, without any, or certainly 
with very little, aid froln narratiye. This is the rea- 
son that generally nothing is more dull in telling 
than the plot of a play. It is seldonl or never a 
good story in itself; and in this particular, SOlne of 
the greatest writers, both in ancient and 11lodern 
theatres, have failed in the' 1110st miserable manner. 
It is \vell a play has still so 111auy requisites to 
cOlnplete it, that, though the \vriter should not suc- 
ceed in these partieulars, and therefore should be 

o far froln perfection, there are still enough left 
in which he lnay please, at less expense of labor 
to hill1self, and perhaps, too, \vith n10re real advan- 
tage to his auditory. It is, indeed, very difficult hap- 
pily to excite the passions and draw the characters 
of Inen; but our nature leads us more directly to 
such paintings than to the invention of a story. 1Ve 
are in1Ïtative anilnals; and \ve are more naturally 
led to in1Ïtate the exertions of character and passion 
than to observe and describe a series of events, and 
to discover those relations and dependencies in tlwnl 
which will please. Nothing can be 1110re rare than 
this quality. I1erein, as I believe, consists the dif- 
ference between the inventive and the descriptive 
genius. fly the inventive genius I mean the creator 
of agreeable facts and incidents; by the descriptive, 
the delineator of characters, Inanners, and pas
ions. 
Imitation calls us to this; we are in SOlne cases al- 
most forced to it, and it is cOlllparatively easy. 
fore 
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observe the characters of men than the order of 
things: to the one we are formed by Nature, and 
by that syn1pathy from which we are so strongly led 
to take a part in the passions and Inanllers of our 
fellow-men; the other is, as it wel
e, foreign and ex- 
trinsical. Neither, 
ndeed, can anything be done, 
even in this, ,vithout invention; but it is obvious 
that this invention is of a kind altogether different 
froln the forn1er. However, though the more sub- 
lime genius and the greatest art are required for 
the former, yet the latter, as it is more common 
and more easy, so it is more useful, and adminis- 
ters l110re directly to the great business of life. 
If the drama requires such a combination of tal- 
ents, the n10st COl11n10n of which is very rarely to 
be found and difficult to be exerted, it is not sur- 
prising, at a time ",
hen almost all kinds of poetry 
are cultivated with little success, to find that ,ve 
have done no great matters in this. 
Iany causes 
may be assigned for our present weakness in that 
oldest and most excellent branch of philosophy, poet- 
ical learning, and particularly in "That regards the 
theatre. I shall here only consider what appears 
to me to be one of these causes: I mean the wTong 
notion of the art itself, which begins to grow fash- 
ionable, ef'pecially al110ng people of an elegant turn 
of mind \vi th a \veak understanding; and these are 
they that forI11 the great body of the idle part of 
every polite and civilized natioll. The prevailing 
systel11 of that class of mankind is indolence. This 
gives them an aversion to all strong movements. 
It infuses a delicacy of sentinlent, 'which, when it 
is real, and accol11panied with a justness of thought, 
is an amiable quality, and favorable to the fine arts; 
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but when it comes to make the whole of the char.. 
acter, it injures things l110re excellent than those 
which it improves, and degenerates into a false re- 
fillenlent, \vhich diffuses a languor and breathes a 
frivolous air over everything ,vhich it can influ.. 
ence. . . . . 
Having differed in my opinion about dramatic 
COl1lposition, and particularly in regard to comedy, 
with a gentleman for whose character and talents I 
have a very high respect, I thought 111yself obliged, 
on account of that difference, to a new and lllore 
exact exanlÏnation of the grounds upon which I had 
forllled Iny opinions. I thought it \vould be impos- 
sible to come to any clear and definite idea on this 
subject, \vithout relnounting to the natural passions 
or dispositions of men, which first gave rise to this 
species of writing; for froln these alone its nature, 
its lilllits, and its true character can be deterlnined. 
There are but four general principles ,vhich can 
move men to interest thelnselves in the characters of 
others, and they may be classed under the heads of 
good and ill opinion: on the side of the first nlay 
be classed admiration and love, hatred and cOlltenlpt 
on the other. And these have accordingly divided 
poetry into t,vo very different kinds, - the panegyri- 
cal, and the satirical; under one of which heads all 
genuine poetry falls (for I do not reckon the didactic 
as poetry, in the strictness of speech). 
1Vithout question, the subject of all poetry was 
originally direct and personal. Fictitious character 
is a refinenlent, and comparatively Blodern; for ab- 
straction is in its nature slow, and always follo\vs the 
progress of philosophy. 1tlen had always friends and 
enelnies before they knew the exact nature of vice 
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and virtue; they naturally, and with their best pow.. 
ers of eloquence, whether in prose or verse, nlagni- 
fied and set off the one, vilified and traduced the 
other. 
The first species of composition in either way was 
probably sonle general, indefinite topic of praise or 
blame, expressed in a song or hymn, ,vhich is the 
most COnl1110n and sinlple kind of panegyric and sat- 
ire. Eu t as nothing tended to set their hero or 
subject in a more forcible light than some story to 
their advantage or prejudice, they soon introduced 
a narrath'e, and thus inlproved the composition into 
a greater variety of pleasure to the hearer, and to a 
nlore forcible instruluent of honor or disgrace to the 
subject. 
It is natural 'with men, when they relate any ac- 
tion with any degree of warmth, to represent the 
parties to it talking as the occasion requires; and 
this produces that nlixed species of poetry, conlpo
ed 
of narrative and dialogue, which is very universal 
in all languages, and of 
-hich HOluer is the noblest 
example ill any. This lllixed kind of poetry seems 
also to he lllOst perfect, as it takes in a variety 
of situations, circunlstances, reflections, and descrip- 
tions, w'hich must be rejected on a 1110re lin1Íted 
plan. 
It lllUst be equally obvious, that men, in relating 
a story in a forcible manner, do very frequently 
min1Íc the looks, gesture, and voice of the person 
concerned, and for the time, as it were, put thenl- 
selves into his place. This gave the hint to the 
drama, or acting; and observing the powerful effect 
of this in public exhibitions . . . . 
But the dranut, the most artificial and conlplicated 
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'of all the poetical Inachines, ,vas not yet brought 
-to perfection; and like those aninlals which change 
their state, son1e parts of the old narrative still ad- 
bered. It still had a chorus, it still had a prologue 
to explain the design; and the perfect drama, an 
autolllaton supported and moved ,vithout any for- 
eign help, ,vas forlned late and gradually . Kay, 
there are still several parts of the world in which 
it is not, and probably never may Le, fOrIned. The 
Chinese dranla. 
The drama, being at length formed, naturally ad- 
hered to the first division of poetry, the satirical and 
panegyrical, lvhich Inade tragedy and comedy. 
1tlen, in praising, naturally applaud the dead. 
Tragedy celebrated the dead. 
Great men are never sufficiently sho,vn but in 
struggles. Tragedy turned, therefore, on Inelancholy 
and affecting subjects, - a sort of threllodia, - its 
passions, therefore, adniiration, terror, and pity. 
COluedy ,vas satirical. Satil
e is best on the living. 
It ,vas soon found that the best ,yay to depress 
an hated character was to turn it into ridicule; and 
therefore the greater vices, which in the beginning 
were lashed, gave place to the contemptible. Its pas- 
sion, therefore, becalne ridicule. 
Every writing must have its characteristic pas- 
sion. 'Vhat is that of c0111edy, if not ridicule? 
Conledy, therefore, is a satirical poeIn, represent- 
ing an action carried on by dialogue, to excite 
laughter by describing ludicrous characters. See 
Aristotle. 
Therefore, to preserve this definition, the ridicule 
nlust be either in the action or characters, or both. 
An action may be ludicrous, independent of the 
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characters, bv the ludicrous situations and accidents 
.. .. 
which Inay happen to the characters. 
But the action i:s not so important as the charac- 
ters. '\Ye see this every day upon the stage. 
'Yhat are the characters fit for comedy? 
It appears that no part of hUlllan life 'which may 
be subject to ridicule is exempted from c0111edy; for 
wherever lnen run into the absurd, ",'hether high 
or low, they Jnay be the subject of satire, and con- 
sequently of cOlnedy. Indeed, some characters, as 
kings, are exelnpted through decency; others might 
be too insignificant. S0111e are of opinion that per- 
sons in better life are so polished that their true 
characters and the real bent of their luunor cannot 
appear. For 111Y own part, I cannot give entire 
credit to this remark. For, in the first place, I be- 
lieve that good-breeding is not so universal or strong 
in any part of life as to overrule the real characters 
and strong passions of such men as would be proper 
objects of the dran1a. Secondly, it is not the ordi- 
nary, co nUll on place discourse of assemblies that is to 
be represen ted in c0l11cdy. The parties are to be put 
in situations' in which their passions are roused, and 
their real characters called forth; and if their situa- 
tions are judiciously adapted to the characters, there 
is no doubt but they will appear in all their force, 
choose what situatio.ll of life you please. Let the 
politest lnan alive galne, and feel at lo
s; let this 
be his character; and his politeness will never hide 
it, nay, it ,viII put it forward with greater violence, 
and make a more forcible contrast. * 
But genteel c01l1edy puts these characters, not in 
their passionate, but in their genteel light; makes 
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elegant cold conversation, and virtuous personages.. 
Such sort of pictures disagreeable. 
Virtue and politeness not proper for comedy; for 
they have too much or no movement. 
They are not good in tragedy, much less here. 
The greater virtues, fortitude, justice, and the like, 
too serious and sublime. 
I t is not every story, every character, every inci- 
dent, but those only which answer their end. - Paint- 
ing of artificial things not good; a thing being use- 
ful does not therefore lnake it most pleasing in 
picture. - Natural manners, good and bad. - Senti- 
ment. In common affairs and COlnlnon life, virtu- 
ous sentiments are not even the character of virtu- 
ous men; we cannot bear these sentiments, but ,vhen 
they are pressed out, as it were, by great exigencies, 
and a certain contention which is above the genera] 
style of comedy. . . . . 
The first character of propriety the la wsui t possess- 
es in an en1inent degree. The plot of the play is 
an iniquitous suit; there can be no fitter persons to 
be concerned in the active part of it than lo,v, neces- 
sitous lawyers of bad character, and profligates of 
desperate fortune. On the other hand, in the pas- 
sive part, if an honest and virtuous man had been 
made the object of their designs, or a weak man of 
good intentions, every successful step they should 
take against him ought rather to. fill the audience 
with horror than pleasure and mirth; and if in the 
conclusion their plots should be baffled, even this 
would come too late to prevent that ill impression. 
But in the lawsuit this is admirably avoided: for the 
character chosen is a rich, avaricious usurer: the 
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pecuniary distresses of f'uch a person can never he 
looked upon "ith horror; and if he should be even 
handled unjustly, ,ye always ,vait his delivery with 
patience. 
Now with regard to the display of the character, 
which is the essential part of the plot, nothing can 
be 1110re finely Ïlllagined than to draw a n1Ïser in 
law'. If you draw hinl inclined to love and n1ar- 
riage, you depart froln the height of his character 
in sonle measure, as )Iolière has done. Expenses 
of this kind he lllay easily avoid. If you draw hirll 
in law, to advance brings expense, to draw back 
brings expense; and the character is tortured and 
brought out at every moment. 
Å sort of notion has prevailed that a comedy 11light 
subsist w'ithout humor. It is an idle disquisition, 
whether a story in private life, represented in dia- 
logues, may not be carried on with some degree of 
merit without lUlInor. It nlay unquestionably; but 
\vhat shines chiefly in comedy, the painting the man. 
ners of life, nlust be in a great measure wanting. ..t\. 
character which has nothing extravagant, wrong, or 
singular in it can affect bn t very little: and this is 
what makes A.ristotle draw the great line of distinc- 
tion between tragedy and cOlnedy. ' Ev aVTV öÈ TV 
Ölacþop
 Kat 
 Tparyrpöta, &c. Àrist. Poet. Ch. II. 


There is not a more absurd mistake than that 
whatever may not unnaturally happen in an action 
is of course to be adlnitted into every painting of it. 
In Nature, the great and the little, the serious and 
the ludicrous, things the most disproportionate the 
one to the other, are frequently huddled together 
in lnuch confusion. And what then? It is the 
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business of Art first to choose SOIne determinate 
end and purpose, and then to select tho::5e parts of 
Nature, and those only, ,vhich conduce to that end, 
avoiding with nlost religious exactness the intern1Ïx- 
ture of anything \vhich would contradict it. Else 
the \vhole idea of propriety, that is, the only distinc- 
tion bet\veen the just and chimerical in the arts, 
would be utterly lost. ,A,n hero eats, drinks, and 
sleeps, like other Inen; but to introduce such scenes 
on the stage, because they are natural, 'would be ri- 
diculous. And ,vhy? Becau::5e they have nothing 
to do with the end for ,vhich the play is written. 
The design of a piece 111ight be utterly destroyed by 
the lTIO::5t natural incidents in the \vorId. Buileau 
has SOllle\vhere criticized ,vith \vhat surely is a very 
just severity on Ariosto, for introducing a luùicrous 
tale fr01l1 his host to one of the principal persons 
of his poeln, though the story has great nlerit in 
its ,yay. Indeed, that farnous piece is so monstrous 
and extravagant in all its parts that one is not 
particularly shocked ,vith this indecoruln. But, as 
Boileau has obsorvod, if .Virgil had introduced 
Æneas listening to a bawdy story froln his host, 
,vhat an episode had this fOl'lned in that divine 
poem! Suppose, instead of Ælleas, he had repre- 
sented the hnpious l\lezelltius as entertaining hÜn- 
self in that manner; such a thing would. not hayc 
been \vithout probability, but it would have clashed 
with the very first principles of taste, and, I would 
say, of comUlon sonse. 
I have heard of a celebrated picture of the Last 
Supper, - and if I do not lllÎstake, it is said to be the 
work of sorne of the :Flelnish lnasters: in this picture 
all the personages are dra,vn in a Inanner suitable 
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to the solenu1Ïty of the occasion; but the painter has 
filled the void under the table \vith a dog gnawing 
bones. 'Yho does not see the possiLility of such an 
incident, and, at the sanlC tÜne, the absurdity of in- 
troducing it on such an occasion? Inllumerable such 
cases Inight be stated. It is llOt the incolupatiLility 
or agreeableness of incidents, characters, or senti- 
ments with the probable in fact, but \vith propriety in 
design, that adl11its or excludes thel11 frol11 a place in 
any cOlnposition. ,,-r e Inay as well urge that stones, 
sand, clay, and metals lie in a certain 111anner ill the 
earth, as a reason for building with thesc nlatcrials 
and in that lnanneI', as for \\'Titing according to the 
accidental disposition of characters in Nature. I 
ha,ve, I aln afraid, been longer than it l1light Seel1l 
necessary in refuting such a notion; but such au- 
thority can only be opposed by a good deal of reason. 
We are not to forget that a play is, or ought to be, 
a very short COlllposition; that, if one passion or dis- 
posit.ion is to be \vrought up with tolerable success, I 
believe it is as 11luch as can in any reason be expected. 
If there be scenes of distress and scenes of humor, 
they Blust either be in a double or single plot. If 
there be a douLle plot, there are in fact two. If they 
be in checkered scenes of serious and con1Ïc, you are 
obliged continually to break both the thread of the 
story and the continuity of the passion, - if in the 
saIne scene, as 
Irs. V. seenlS to recolllinend, it is 
needless to observe ho\v absurd the'mixture must be, 
and how little adapted to answer the genuine end of 
any passion. It is odd to observe the progress of bad 
taste: for this mixed passion being u1Íiversally pro- 
scribed in the regions of tragedy, it has taken refuge 
and shelter in cOllledy, where it seelllS firnlly estab 
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lished, though no reason can be assigned why we Inay 
not laugh in the one as ,yell as ,veep in the other. 
The true reason of this mixture is to be sought for in 
the manners ,vhich are prevalent alnongst a people. 
I t has become very fashionable to affect delicacy, ten- 
derness of heart, and fine feeling, and to ShUll all 
imputation of rusticity. 
Iuch lllirth is very foreign 
to this character; they have introduced, therefore, a 
sort of neutral writing. 
N ow as to characters, they have dealt in theln as 
in the passions. There are none but lords and foot- 
men. One objection to characters in high life is, that 
almost all wants, and a thousand happy circun1stall- 
ces arising from them, being removed fron1 it, their 
,vhole lnode of life is too artificial, and not so fit for 
painting; and the contrary opinion has arisen from 
a mistake, that whatever has merit in the reality 
necessarily must have it in the representation. I 
have observed that persons, and especially women, in 
lower life, and of no breeding, are fond of such rep- 
resentations. It seelns like introducing then1 into 
good company, and the honor compensates the dul- 
ness of the entertainment. 
Fashionable Inallners being fluctuating is another 
reason for not choosing them. - Sensible cOlnedy,- 
talking sense a dull thing - . . . . 
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CAUSES OF THE COXNECTIO
 BETWEEX THE RO
IANS AND 
BRITONS. - CÆSAR'S T'VO IXV ASIOXS OF BRITAIN. 


I N order to obtain a clear notion of the state of 
Europe before the universal prevalence of the 
Roman power, the w'hole region is to be divided into 
two principal parts, 'which we shall call Northern and 
Southern Europe. The northern part is everywhere 
separated froin the southern by ilnmense and con- 
tinued chains of 1110untains. Fron1 Greece it is 
divided by 
Iount HænHls; fron1 Spain by the Pyr- 
enees; frol11 Italy by the Alps. This division is not 
Inade by an arbitrary or ca::511al distribution of. coun- 
tries. The lilllÌts are Inarked out by K ature, and in 
these early ages 'were yet further distinguished by a 
considerable difference in the 111anners and usages 
of the nations they divided. 
If we turn our eyes to the northward of these 
boundaries, a vast nla
s of solid continent lies be- 
fore us, stretched out froll1 the remotest shore of 
Tartary quite to the 
-\.tlantic Ocean. 
\. line draw'n 
through this extent, froll1 east to 'west, would pass 
over the greatest body of uubroken land that is any- 
where known upon the globe. '!"his tract, in a course 
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of some degrees to the nortlnvard, is not interrupted 
by any sea; neither are the 1110untains so disposed as 
to fonn any considerable obstacle to hostile incur 
sions. Originally it 'was all inhabited but by one 
sort of people, known by one COlnlnon denon1Ïnation 
of Scythians. As the several tribes of this C0111pre- 
hensive nalne lay in Inany parts greatly exposed, and 
as by their situation and custolns they were llluch in- 
clined to attack, and by both ill qualified for defence, 
throughout the whole of that inl11lense region there 
was for many ages a perpetual flux and reflux of bar- 
barous nations. None of their C0111111011\Vealths con- 
tinued long enough established on any particular spot 
to settle and to subside into a regular order, one tribe 
continually overpowering or thrusting out another. 
But as these were only the 111ixtures of Scythians 
with Scythians, the triulllphs of barbarians over bar- 
barians, there were revolutions in enlpire, but none 
in ll1anners. The Northern Europe, until SOUle parts 
of it were subdued by the progress of the Roman 
arms, relnained ahnost equally covered with all the 
ruggedness of prirnitive barbarisln. 
The southern part was differently circull1stanced. 
Divided, as we have said, fronl the northern by great 
Inountains, it is further divided within itself by con- 
siderable ::5eas. Spain, Greece, and Italy are peninsu- 
las. By these advantages of situation the inhabitants 
,vere preserved fr
)ln those great and sudden revolu- 
tions to \vhich the Northern world had been always 
liable; and being confined ,vithiu ,a space conlpar- 
atively narro\v, they \vere restrained froln wandering 
into a pa::5toral aud unsettled life. It was upon one 
side only that they could be invaded by land. ""'"ho- 
ever made an attempt on any other part Inust neces- 
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sarily have arrived in 
hips of SOlne 111agnitude, and 
lllust therefore have in a degree been cultivated, if 
not by the liberal, at least by the 111echanic arts. In 
fact, the principal colonies which we find these coun- 
tries to have received "ere sent from Phænicia, or 
the Leb
èr ...isia, or Egypt, the great fountains of 
the ancient civility and learning. And they uecallle 
more or less, earlier or later
 polished, as they ,vere 
situated nearer to or further from these celebrated 
sources. Though I aln satisfied, fro1l1 a conlparison 
of the Celtic tongues with the Greek and ROJnall, 
that the original illhaLitants of Italy and Greece were 
of the sall1e race with the people of K ortherll Europe,. 
yet it is certain they profited so 111uch by their guard- 
ed situation, by the Inildness of their clilllate favora- 
ble to humanity, and by the foreign infusions, that 
they callle greatly to excel the Northern nations in 
every respect, and particularly in the art and disci- 
pline of war. For, not being so strong in their bod- 
ies, partly fro1l1 the ten1peratnre of their Cli111ate, 
partly from a degree of softness ind nced by a 1110re 
cultivated life, they applied the1nselves to renlove the 
few inconveniences of a settled society by the advan- 
tages ,vhich it affords in art, disposition
 and obe- 
dience; and as they consisted of lnany slnall states, 
their people were 'well exercised in arms, and sharp- 
ened against each other by continual war. 
Such "as the situation of Greece and Italy fron1 a 
yery ren10te period. The Gauls and other Korthern 
nations, envious of their ,vealth, and despising the ef- 
feminacy of their 111anners, of tell invaded the111 with 
nU111erous, though ill-fonned arn1Ïes. Eu t their great- 
est and 1110St frequcnt atteillpts were against Italy, 
their connection with which country alone we shall 
VOL. VII. 11 
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here consider. In the course of these ,vars, the 
superiority of the ROlnan <1iscipline over the Gallic 
ferocity was at length ùelnonstrate<1. The Gauls, 
nohvithstanùing tÌle nUlllLers \vith ,vhich their irrup- 
tions were lnade, and the impetuous courage by 
which that nation was distinguished, had no pern1a- 
nent success. They were altogether ullskilful either 
in Ï1nproving their victories or repairing their defeats. 
But the ROlllans, Leing gO\Terned by a 1110st ,vise or- 
der of lilen, perfected by a traditionary experience 
in the policy of conquest, dre,v SOlne advantage froln 
every turn of fortune, anù, victorious or vanquished, 
persisted in one unifornl and con1prehensive plan of 
breaking to pieces everything which endangered their 
safety or obstructed their greatne
s. For, after hav- 
ing n10re than once expelled the N ortbern invaders 
out of Italy, they pursue<1 theln over the Alps; and 
carrying the war into the country of their enen1Y, 
under several able generals, and at last under Caius 
Cæsar, they reduced all the Gauls fron1 the l\Icditer- 
raneall Sea to the Rhine and the Ocean. During the 
progress of this decisive ,val', SOlne of the maritilne 
nations of Gaul had recourse for assistance to the 
neighboring island of Britain. From thence they 
received considerable succors; by \vhich means this 
island first canle to be kno,vn ,vith any exactness by 
the ROlnans, and first dre,v upon it the attention of 
that victorious people. 
Though Cæsar had reduced Gaul, he perceived 
clearly that a great deal was still ,vallting to lnake 
his conquest secure and lasting. That extensive COUll- 
try, inhabited by a 111ultitllde of populous and fierce 
nations, had Leen rather OyelTUll than conquered. 
The Gauls were not yet broken to the yoke, which 
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they bore with murn1uring and di
content. The ruins 
of their own strength ,vere still cOll
iderable ; and they 
had hopes that the Gerlnans, fanlous for their invin- 
ciLle courage and their ardent love of liberty, would 
be at hand powerfully to second any endeavors for 
the recovery of their freedom; they trusted that the 
Britons, of their 0"'''11 blood, allied in nlanners and 1'e.. 
ligion, and whose help they had lately experienced, 
woulc1not then be wanting to the saIne cause. Cæsar 
was not ignorant of these dispositions. He therefore 
judged, that, if he could co"nfine the attention of the 
Gennans and Britons to their own defence, so that 
the Gauls, on which side soever they turned, should 
nleet nothing but the Roman arnlS, they must soon 
be deprived of all hope, and c0111pelled to seek their 
safety in an entire submission. 
These were the public reasons which nlade the 
invasion of Britain and Germany an undertaking, at 
that particular time, not unworthy a wise and able 
general. But these enterprises, though reasonable 
in themseh-es, were only suhservient to purposes of 
more Íl11portance, and which he had l110re 
t heart. 
Whateyer 111easures he thought proper to pursue on 
the 
ide of Germany, or on that of Britain, it was 
towards R0111e that he always looked, and to the fur- 
therance of his interest there that all his motions 
were really directed. That republic had receded 
froln 111any of those maxilns by which her freedon1 
had been hitherto preser\ed under the weight of so 
vast an enlpire. Rome now contained nlany citizcns 
of inll11ell
e wealth, eloquence, and ability. Particu- 
lar nlen were 1110re considered than the republic: and 
the fortune and genins of the ROlnan people, 1vhich 
fOl'lllCrly had been thought equal to everything, caBle 
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now to be less relied upon than the abilities of a few 
popular men. The war with the Gauls, as the old 
and most dangerous cne1ny of R0111e, was of the last 
inlportance; an d Cæsar had the address to obtain 
the conduct of it for a ter111 of years, contrary to one 
of the 1110st established principles of their govern- 
mcnt. But this war ,vas finished before that terlll 
was expired, and before the designs .which he enter- 
taincd against the liberty of his country "vere fully 
i-ipened. It ,vas therefore necessary to find sonle pre- 
text for keeping his anny on foot; it ,vas nec
ssa- 
ry to enlploy thenl in some enterprise that might at 
once raise his character, keep his intercst alive at 
ROlne, endear him to his troops, and by that means 
weaken the ties which held th0111 to their country. 
FrOln this nlotive, colored by reasons plausible and 
fit to be ayowed, he resolved in one and the saIne 
year, and even when that was ahnost expired, upon 
two expeditions, the objects of ,vhich lay at a great 
distance froln each other, and were as yet untouched 
by the ROlnan arlns. And first he resolved to pass 
the Rhine, and penetrate into Gcrrnany. 
Cæsar spent but twenty-eight days in his German 
expedition. In ten he built his adlnirable bridge 
across the Rhine; in eighteen he performed all he 
proposed by entering that country. When the Ger- 
mans sa,v the barrier of their river so easily ovcr- 
C01ne, and Nature herself, as it ,vere, subnlitted to the 
yoke, they were struck with astollishnlellt, and never 
after ventured to oppose the ROlnans in the field. 
The IDost obnoxious of the Gerlnan countries ,vere 
ravaged, the strong awed, the ,veak taken into pro- 
tection. Thus an alliance being formed, always the 
first step of the Roman policy, and not only a pre.. 
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tence, but a means, being thereby acquired of en- 
tering the country upon any future occasion, he 
lllarched back through Gaul to execute a design of 
lllnch the same nature and extent in Britain. 
The inhabitants of that island, who were divided 
into a great number of petty nations. under a very 
coarse and disorderly franle of government, did not 
find it easy to plan any effectual nleasures for their 
defence. In order, huwever, to gain time in 
B, c. 55. 
this exigency, they sent alubassadors to Cæ- 
sar w.jth tenns of submission. Cæsar could not col- 
orably reject their offers. But as their sublnission 
rather clashed than coincided with his real designs, 
he still persisted in his resolution of passing over into 
Britain; and accordingly embarked with the infantry 
of two legions at the port of Itiulll. * His landing was 
obstinately disputed by the natives, and brought on a 
very hot and doubtful engagelnent. But the superi- 
or dispositions of so accolnpli
hed a cOl1llnander, the 
resources of the ROlnan discipline, and the effect of 
the nlilitary engines on the unpractised Ininds of a 
barbarous people prevailed at length over the best re- 
sistance which could be lllade by rude llunlLers and 
l11ere bra vrry . The place where the ROlllans first 
entered this island ,vas sonlewhere near Deal, and 
the tinle fifty-five years before the birth of Christ. 
The Britons, who defended their country with so 
11luch resolution in the engagCl1Iellt, inll11ediately af- 
ter it lost all their spirit. They had laid no regu- 
lar plan for their defence. Upon their first failure 
they seelned to have no resources left. On the sligh t- 
est loss they betook thell1Selves to treaty and sub- 
mission; upon the least appearance in their favor 


· Some think this port to be \Vitsand, others lloulogne. 
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they were as ready to reSlunc their artns, without 
any regard to their fonncl' engagelncnts: a conduct 
,vhich den1011strates that our British ancestors had 
no regular polity 1vith a standing coercive p01ver. 
The alulmssadors whieh they sent to Cæsar laid all 
the blanle of a war carried on by great annies upon 
the rashness of their young men, and they declared 
that the ruling people had no share in these hostil- 
ities. This is exactly the excuse 1vbich the savages 
of "A..ll1erica, who have no regular goVerIllnellt, Inake 
at this day upon the like occasions; but it ,vonld be 
a strange apology froln one of the modern states of 
Europe that had cnlployed arn1ies against another. 
Cæsar reprill1anded thell1 for the inconstancy of their 
behavior, and ordered then1 to bring hostages to se- 
cure their fidelity, together with provi:Úons for his 
anny. But whilst the Britons were engaged in the 
treaty, and on that account had free access to the 
ROlnan can1p, they easily observed that the army of 
the invaders was neither nU1l1erous nor well provid- 
ed; and having about the salne tÌlne received intelli- 
gence that the Ron1an fleet had suffered in a storln, 
they again changed their ll1easures, and caIne to a 
resolution of renewing the war. Some prosperous 
actions against the ROll1an foraging parties inspired 
thelTI with great confidence. They were betrayed by 
their success into a general action in the open field. ' 
1Iere the disciplined troops obtained an easy and 
cOlnplete victory; aud the Britons were taught the 
error of their conduct at the expense of a terrible 
slaughter. 
Twice defeated, they had recourse once more to 
submission. Cæsar, who found the winter approach- 
ing, provisions scarce, and his fleet not fit to contend 
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with that rough and te111pestuous sea in a winter voy- 
age, hearkened to their proposals, exacting double 
the llu1l1ber of the forlner hostages. He then set sail 
with his whole army. 
III this first expedition into Britain, Cæsar did not 
make, nor iudeed could he expect, any considerable 
advantage. He acquired a knowledge of the sea- 
coast, and of the country contiguous to it; and he 
becanle acquainted ,,,,itb the force, the 11lanner of 
fighting, and the Inilitary character of the people. 
To conlpass these purposes he did not think a part of 
the snnlmer ill-besto,ved. But early in the next he 
prepared to Inake a more effective use of the expe- 
rience he had gained. He einbarked again at the 
saIne port, but with a more nUlnerous ar111Y. The 
Britons, on their part, had prepared Inore regularly 
for their defence in this than the foriller year. Sev- 
eral of those states which were nearest and 1110st 
exposed to the danger had, during Cæsar's absence, 
con1bined for their COllU110n safety, and chosen Cassi- 
belan, a chief of power and reputation, for the leader 
of their union. They seelned resolved to dispute the 
landing of the ROlnans with their forlner intrepidity. 
But when they beheld the sea covered, as far as the 
eye could reach, with the multitude of the cnemy's 
ships, (for they were eight hundred sail,) they de- 
spaired of defending the coast, they retired into the 
woods and fastnesses, and' Cæsar landed his arn1Y 
without opposition. 
The Britons no,v saw the necessity of altering their 
fonner luethod of war. They no longer, therefore, 
opposed the ROlllans in the open field; they fonned 
frequent ambuscades; they divided thelnselves into 
light flying parties, and continually harassed the en- 
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emy on his march. This plan, though in their cir- 
cumstances the most judicious, ,vas attended with no 
great success. Cæsar forced son1e of their strongest 
intrenclullents, and then carried the war directly into 
the territories of Cassibelan. 
The only fordable passage which he could find over 
the Thalnes was defended by a ro,v of palisadoes 
which lined the opposite bank; another row of sharp- 
ened stakes stood under water along the n1iddle of 
the strea111. 80111e reillains of these ,vorks long sub- 
sisted, and 'v ere to be discerned in the river * down 
almost to the present times. The Britons had Inade 
the best of the situation; but the R0111anS plunged 
into the ,vater, tore a\vay the stakes and palisadocs, 
and obtained a cOl11plete victory. The capital, or 
rather chief fastness, of Cassibelan ,vas then taken, 
with a lluillber of cattle, the wealth of this barbarous 
city. After these n1isfortuncs the Britons were no 
longer in a condition to act with effect. Their ill- 
success in the field soon dissolved the ill-cen1ented 
union of their cOl!llcils. They split into factions, and 
SOl11e of thel11 chose the Conl1110n ellelllY for their pro- 
tector, insollluch that, after SOlne feeble and desulto- 
ry efforts, lllOSt of the tribes to the southward of 
the Thames submitted thel11selves to the conqueror. 
Cassibelan, worsted in .so lllany encounters, and de- 
serted by his allies, ,vas driven at length to sue for 
peace. A tribute was imposed; and as the SUllUller 
began to wear away, Cæsar, having finished the war 
to his satisfaction, ernbarked for Gaul. 
The ,vhole of Cæsar's conduct in these two ca111- 
paigns sufficiently demonstrates that he had no inten- 
tion of making an absolute conquest of any part of 
.. Coway Stakes, near IGngston-on- Thames. 
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Britain. Is it to be believed, that, if he had formed 
such a design, he would have left Britain without an 
army, without a legion, without a single cohort, to se- 
cure his conquest, and that he should sit do\vn con- 
tented with an eUlpty glory and the tribute of an in- 
digent people, without any proper Ineans of securing 
a continuance of that small acquisition? This is not 
credible. But his conduct here, as ,veIl as in Ger- 
rnany, discovers his purpose in both expeditions: for 
by then1 he confirn1ed the ROlllan don1Înion in Gaul, 
he gaincd tÍlne to filature his designs, and he afforded 
his party in Ronle an opportunity of prolnoting his 
interest and exaggerating his exploits, ,vhich they 
did in such a manner as to draw froill the Senate 
a decree for a very rernarkable acknowledgment of 
his services in a supplication or thank
giying of 
t,venty days. This atteInpt, not being pursued, stands 
single, and has little or no connection with the subse- 
quent eyents. 
Therefore I shall in this place, 'where the narrative 
will be the least broken, insert frol11 the best authori- 
ties which are left, and the uest conjectures ,vhich in 
so obscure a nlatter I allI able to fOl'ln, SOlne account 
of the first peopling of this island, the Inauners of its 
inhabitants, their art of war, their religious and ciyil 
discipline. These are Inatters not only worthy of 
attention as containing a very ren1arkable piece of 
antiquity, but as not ,vholly unnecessary towards 
cOlnprehending the great change made in all these 
points, when the ROl11an conquest came afterwards 
to be completed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF 
BRIT AIN. 


THAT Britain was first peopled fron1 Gaul \ye are 
assured by the best proofs, - proxiluity of situation, 
and resen1blance in language and Inanner13. Of the 
thue in ,vhich this event happened ,ye lllust be C011- 
tented to renlain in ignorance, for w'e have no 111onu- 
Inents. But we nlay conclude that it was a very all- 
cient settleluent, since the Carthagillians found this 
island inhabited when they traded hit
ler for tin, - as 
the Phænicians, ,yhose tracks they follo,ved in this 
conuuerce, are said to 'have done long before theln. 
It is true, that, \vhen \ve consider the short interval 
between the universal deluge and that period, and 
compare it 'with the first settlenlont of l11en at such a 
distance froln this corner of the ,vorld, it l11ay seeln 
not easy to reconcile such a clah11 to antiquity with 
the only authentic account we have of the origiu and 
progress of ll1ankind, - especially as in those early 
ages the whole face of Nature was extrolnely rude 
and uncultivated, when tho links of cOl1llnerce, even 
in the countries first settled, ,vere few and ,voak, 
nayigation inlperfect, geography unknown, and the 
hardships of travelling excessive. But the spirit of 
migration, of ,vhich ,ve have no,v only sonlC faint 
ideas, ,vas then strong and universal, and it fully 
compensated all these disadvantages. 
Iany writers, 
indeed, ilnagine that these luigrations, so conunon in 
the primitive tin1os, wore caused by the prodigious in- 
crease of poople beyond what their several territories 
could 111ailltain. But this opinion, far froln boing 
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supported, is rather contradicted by the general ap- 
pearance of things in that early ti1ne, when in ever} 
country vast tracts of land ,vere suffered to lie ahnost 
useless in 1110rasses and forests. 
 or is it, indeed, 
1110re countenanced by the ancicnt lllodes of life, no 
way favorable to population. I apprehend that these 
first settled countries, so far fr01n being overstocked 
'with inhabitants, were rather thinly peopled, and that 
the sa1ne causes which occasioned that thinness occa- 
sioned also those frequent n1Ïgrations which n1ake so 
large a part of the first history of ahuost aU nations. 
For in these ages 111e11 subsisted chiefly by pasturage 
or hunting. These are occupations which spread the 
people 'without nnlltiplying then1 in proportion; they 
teach then1 an extensive knowledge of the country; 
they carry them frequently and far fr01n their h01nes, 
and ,veaken those ties which n1Íght attach then1 to 
any particular habitation.- 
It ,vas in a great degree from this n1anuer of life 
that lnankilld beca1ne scattered in the earliest tinles 
over the whole globe. But their peaceful occupations 
did not contribute so 111uch to that end as their wars, 
which were not the less frequent and violent because 
the people were few, and the interests for which they 
contended of but slnall Ï1nportance. Åncient history 
has furnished us with many instances of ,vhole nations, 
expelled by invasion, falling in upon others, which 
they have entirely overwhehned, - n10re irresistible 
ill their defeat and ruin than in their fullest prosper- 
ity. The rights of ,val' were then exercised with great 
inlnunanity. A cruel death, or a servitude scarcely 
less cruel, ,vas the certain fate of all conquered peo- 
pIe; the terror of ,vhich hurried IneH fr01n habita- 
tions to ,vhich they 'v ere but little attached, to seek 
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security and rcpose under any clilnate that, however 
in other respects undesirable, lnight afford them ref- 
uge froln the fury of their enelnies. Thus the bleak 
and barren regions of the North, not being peopled 
by choice, ,vere peopled as early, in all probability, as 
nlany of the milder and 1110re inviting clilnates of the 
Southern world; and thus, by a wonderful disposi- 
tion of the Divine Providence, a life of hunting, 
which does not contribute to increase, and 'war, 
'which is the great instrulnent in the destruction of 
Inen, were the two principal causes of their being 
spread so early and so universally over the .whole 
earth. Fronl ,vh8 t is very cOlnnlonly k11o.wn of the 
state of North Anlcrica, it need not be said how often 
and to what distance 'Several of the nations 011 that 
continent are used to n1Ïgrate, ,vho, though thinly 
r-;cattered, occupy an Ï1nlnellse extent of country. Nor 
are the causes of it less obvious, - their hunting life, 
and their inhulnan wars. 
Such 111igrations, sOlnetÏ1nes by choice, Inore fre- 
quently froln necessity, .were comnlon in the ancient 
,vorld. Frequent necessities introduced a fashion 
,vhich subsisted after the original causes. For ho,v 
could it happen, but from sonle universally estab 
lished public prejudice, ,vhich always overrules and 
stifles the private sense of men, that a whole nation 
should deliberately think it a wise Ineasure to quit 
their country in a body, that they nlight obtain in a 
foreign land a settlelneut ,vhich n1tlst wholly depend 
upon the chance of ,val' ? Yet this resolution was 
taken and actually pursued by the cntire nation of 
the IIelvetii, as it is 111inutely related by Cresar. The 
nlethud of reasoning which led thenl to it nlust ap- 
pear to us at this day utterly illcûllcsivable. 'They 
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were far from being cOlupelled to this extraordinary 
migration by any \yant of subsistence at hOlne; for it 
appears that they raised, without difficulty, as luuch 
corn in one year as supported then1 for two; they 
could not c01l1plain of the barrenness of such a soil. 
This spirit of Inigration, which grew out of the an- 
cient manners and necessities, and sOl11etilnes oper- 
ated like a blind instinct, such as actuates birds of 
passage, is very sufficient to account for the early 
habitation of the rel11ote8t parts of the earth, and in 
SOine sort also justifies that claÏ1n which has been so 
fondly Inade by ahnost all nations to great antiquity. 
Gaul, fron1 ,,-hence Britain was originally peopled, 
consisted of three nations: the Bclgæ, to\vards the 
north; the Celtæ, in the luiddle coltntries; and the 
Aquitani, to the south. Britain appe
rs to have re- 
ceived its people only froill the two forn1er. FrOlu 
the Celtæ were derived the 1110St ancient tribes of the 
Britons, of which the n105t considerable were called 
Brigantes. The Belgæ, who did not even settle in 
Gaul until after Britain had been peopled by colonies 
from the former, forcibly drove the Brigantes into 
the inland countries, aud possessed the greatest part 
of the coast, especially to the south and "
est. 'fhese 
latter, as they entered the island in a l110re Ï1nproved 
age, brought with then1 the kno\vledge and practice 
of agriculture, which, however, only prevailed in 
their own countries. The Brigantes still continued 
their ancient way of life by pasturage and hunting. 
In this respect alone they differed: so that ,vhat 
we shall say, in treating of their 111anners, is equally 
applicable to both. .And though the Britons were 
further divided into an innlllllcrable 111ultitude of 
lesser tribes and nations, yet .all being the branches 
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of these two stocks, it is not to our purpose to con- 
sider them more n1Ïnutely. 
Britain was in the time of Julius Cæsar ,vhat it is 
at this day, in clhnate and natural advantages, tem- 
perate and reasonably fertile. nut destitute of all 
those in1provelnents which in a succession of ages it 
has received from ingenuity, from COlnmerce, frOJl1 
riches and luxury, it then wore a very rough and 
savage appearance. The country, forest or n1arsh; 
the habitations, cottages; the Gities, hiding-places in 
woods; the people naked, or only covered with skins; 
their sole emp19yn1ent, pasturage and hunting. They 
pain ted their bodies for ornament or terror, by a cus- 
tom general alnongst all savage nations, who, being 
pa
sionately fond of show and finery, and hasing no 
object but th
ir naked bodies on which to exercise 
this disposition, have in all times painted or cut their 
skins, according to their ideas of ornalnen t. They 
shaved the beard on the chin; that on the upper lip 
was suffered to ren1ain, and grow to all extraordinary 
length, to favor the Inartial ap'pearance, in ,vhich they 
placed their glory. They were in their natural ten1- 
per not unlike the Gauls, Îlnpatient, fiery, inconstant, 
ostentatious, boastful, fond of novelty, - and like all 
barbarians, fierce, treacherous, and cruel. Their arms 
were short javelins, slnall shields of a slight texture, 
and great cutting s,vords with a blunt point, after 
the Gaulish fashion. 
Their chiefs went to battle in chariots, not unartful- 
ly contrived nor unskilfully managed. I cannot help 
thinking h son1ething extraordinary, 'and not easi- 
ly to be accounted for, that the Britons should have 
been so expert in the fabric of those chariots, when 
they seem utterly ignorant in all other Inechanic 
. 
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arts: but tInts it is delivered to us. They had also 
horse, though of no great reputation, in their armies. 
Their foot ,vas 'without heavy arrnor; it was no finn 
body 
 llor instructed to preserve their ranks, to make 
their evolutions, or to obey their GOllll11anders; but 
in tolerating hardships, in dexterity of fonning a111- 
buscades, (the art n1ilitary of 

1\'agcs,) they are said 
to have excelled. A. natural ferucity and an Ï1npetu- 
ous onset stood then1 in the place of discipline. 
It is very difficult, at this distance of tÏlne, and 
with so little inforluation, to discern clearly "That 
sort of civil goVerllll1ent prevailed anlong the ancient 
Britons. In all very uncultivated countries, as soci- 
ety is not close nor intricate, nor property \Tery valu- 
able, liberty subsists with few restraints. The natu- 
ral equality of nlankind appears and is asserted, and 
therefore there are hut obscure lines of any forn1 of 
government. In every society of this sort the natu- 
ral conliections are the saIne as in others, though the 
political tics are weak. A.lnong such barbarians, 
therefore, though there is little authority in the Ina- 
gi
trate, there is often great power lodged, or rather 
loft, in the father: for, as alnong the Gauls, so alnong 
the Britons, he had the puwer of life and death in his 
own fan1Ïly, over his children and his servants. 
Bnt aUlong fl'oCll1en and heads of. fan1ilies, causes 
of all sorts seOlH to have been ùeciùed uy the Druids: 
they snn1nlonop and dis
olved all the public aSSOll1- 
blies; they alone had tho power of capital puni
h- 
1l101lÌS, and indeed seonl to have had the sole exe- 
cution and interpretation of whatevor la\ys subsisted 
anlong this people. In thi
 respect the Celtic na- 
tions did not greatly differ frolll others, except that 
we view then1 in an earlier :stage of society. J u
tice 
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was in all countries originally adininistered by the 
priesthood: Hor, indeed, could laws in their first fee- 
ble state have either authority or sanction, so as to 
cOlnpellnen to relinquish their natural independence, 
had they not appeared to C0111e down to the1l1 en- 
forced by beings of n101'e than lnunan power. The 
first openings of civility have been everywhere nlade 
by religion. Anlongst the ROllUH1S, the custody and 
interpretation of the lawR continued 
olely in the col- 
lege of the pontiffs for above a century.* 
The tinle in which the Druid priesthood was insti- 
tuted is unknO\VH. It probably rose, like other insti- 
tutions of that kind, froln lo\v and obscure beginnings, 
and acquired froln titHe, and the labors of able lnen, 
a fornl by ,dlÍch it extended itself so far, and attained 
at length so mighty an influence over the nlinds of 
a fierce aud otherwise ungovernable people. Of the 
place where it arose there is sOlnewhat less doubt: 
Cæsar ll1entions it as the COlnnlO
l opinion that this 
institution began in Britain, that there it always 
rCll1aiued in the highest perfection, and that fronl 
thence it diffused itself in to Gaul. I own I find it 
not easy to assign any tolerable cause why an order 
of so lunch authority and a discipline so exact should 
have pa

ed fronl the nlore barharous people to the 
more civilized, frolll the younger to the older, froll1 
the colony to the 1nothe1' cOllntry: but it is not .won- 
derful that the early extinction of this order, and 
that general contelupt in \vhich the ROlnaus held all 
the barbarous nations, should have left these Inatters 
obscure and full of difficulty. 
The Druids were kept entirely distinct frolll the 
body of the people; Dud they were exelllpted frolll all 


. Digest. Lib. I. Tit. ii. De Ol'iginc et Pl'ogrcssu Juris, 
 6. 
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the inferior and burdensoll1e offices of society, tliat 
they n1ight be at leisure to attend the in1portant 
duties of their own charge. They were chosen out 
of the best fan1Îlies, and fron1 the young n1en of the 
most pron1Ïsing talents: a regulation which placed 
and preserved then1 in a respectable light "rith the 
world. None ,vere adn1Ïtted into this order but after 
a long and laborious novitiate, which n1ade the char- 
acter yeneraLle in their own eyes by the tÏ111e and 
difficulty of attaining it. They were n1uch devoted 
to solitude, and thereby acquired that abstracted and 
thoughtful air which is so in1posing upon the vulgar; 
and when they appeared in public, it was seldo1n" 
and only on SOllle great occasion, - in the sacrifices 
of the gods, or on the seat of judgnlent. They pre- 
scribed 1nedicine; they formed the youth; they paid 
the last honors to the dead; they foretold eyents; 
ther exercised the111sel yes in magic. They were at 
once the priests, la,vgivers, and physicians of their na- 
tion, and consequently concentred in thcluselves all 
that respect that men have diffusively for those who 
heal their diseases, protect their property, or recon- 
cile the1n to the Divinity. What contributed not a 
little to the stability and po'wer of this order was the 
extent of its foundation, and the regularity and pro- 
portion of its structure. It took in both sexes; and 
the felnale Druids were in no less esteem for their 
knowledge and sanctity than the males. It ,vas di- 
vided into several suuordinate ranks and classe
; and 
they all depended upon a chief or .Arch-Druid, 'who 
was elected to his place with great authority and pre- 
eminence for life. They were further armed with 
a power of interdicting frol11 their sa
rifices, or ex- 
comnllu1Ïeating, any obnoxious persons. This inter- 
VOL. YII. 12 
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diction, so silnilar to that used by the ancient Athe- 
nians, and to that since practÜsed aUlong Christians, 
was followed by an exelusion fronl all the benefits of 
civil conlulunity; and it was accordingly the Inost 
dreaded of all punisillnents. This alnple authority 
was in general usefully exerted; by the interposition 
of the Druids differences were cOlnposed, and ,vars 
ended; and the 111inds of the fierce N ortheru people, 
being reconciled to each other under the influel1ce of 
religion, united with signal effect against their COU1- 
mon enel111es. 
There ,vas a clàss of the Druids wholn they called 
Bards, ,vho delivered in songs (their only history) 
the exploits of their heroes, and who c01nposed those 
verses which contained the secrets of Druidical disci- 
pline, their principles of natural and 1110ral philoso- 
phy, their astronolny, and the Inystical rites of their 
religion. These yerses in all probability bore a near 
reseruLlance to the Golden ,T erses of Pythagoras,- 
to those of Phocy1ides, Orpheus, and other rcrl1nants 
of the 1nost al.lcient Greek poets. The Druids, even 
in Gaul, where they were not altogether ignorant of 
the use of letters, in order to preserve their knowl- 
edge in greater respect, conlnlitted none of their pre- 
cepts to writing. The proficiency of their pupils was 
estÏ1nated principally by the number of technical 
verses ,vhich they retained in their 11le111ory: a cir- 
CIUl1stance that sho,vs this discipline rather calcu- 
lated to preserve "\vith accuracy a few plain Inaxilns 
of traditionary science than to Ï1npl'ove and extend 
it. And this is not the sole circulnstance 'which 
leads us to believe that among theln learning had 
advanced no further than its infancy. 
The scholars of the Druids, like those of Pythago- 
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ras, were careful1y enjoined a long and religious si- 
lence: for, if barbarians con1e to acquire any knowl- 
edge, it is rather by instruction .than examination; 
they n1ust therefore be silent. Pythagoras, in the 
rude tilnes of Greece, required silence in his disci- 
pies; but Socrates, in the Ineridian of the A.thenian 
refillen10nt, spoke less than his scholars: everything 
was disputed' in the 
\.cademy. 
The Druids are said to be very expert in astron- 
omy, in geography, and in all parts of n1athelnatical 
knowledge; and authors speak in a yery exaggerat- 
ed strain of their excellence in these, and in l11any 
other sciences. SOlne el01uental knowledge I sup- 
pose they had; but I can scarcely be persuaded 
that their learning was either deep or extensive. 
In all countries ,vhere Druidisln was professed, the 
youth were general1y instructed by that order; and 
yet 'was there little either in the manners of the peo- 
ple, in their way of life, or their works of art, that 
delnonstrates profound science or particularly n1ath- 
en1atical skill. Britain, where their discipline was 
in its highest perfection, and which was therefore 
resortod to by the people of Gaul' as an oracle in 
Druidical questions, was more barbarous in all oth- 
er respects than Gaul itself, or than any other coun- 
try then known in Europe. Those piles of rude 
magnificence, Stonehenge and Abury, are in yain 
produced in proof of their mathelnatical abilities. 
1'hese vast structures have nothing which can be 
admired, but the greatness of the work; and they 
are not the only instances of the great things 'which 
the n10re labor of n1any hands united, and perse- 
vering in their purpose, may accomplish with very 
little help fro1l1 lnechallics. This Inay be evinced 
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by the Ì1nmense buildings and the low state of the 
sciences among the original Peruvians. 
The Druids were
eminent above all the philosophic 
lawgivers of antiquity for their care in Ï1npressing 
the doctrine of the soul's imnlortality on the minds 
of their people, as an operative and leading princi- 
ple. This doctrine was inculcated on the scheme 
of Transrnigration, which some imagine the111 to have 
derived fron1 Pythagora.s. But it is by no means 
necessary to resort to any particular teacher for an 
opinion "Thich owes its birth to the ,veak struggles 
of unenlightened reason, and to Inistakes natural 
to the hU1nan 11lind. The idea of the soul's irnmor- 
tality is indeed ancient, universal, and in a man- 
ner inherent in our nature; but it is not easy for 
a rude people to conceive any other mode of ex- 
istence than one similar to what they had experi- 
enced in life, nor any other world as the scene of 
such an existence but this we inhabit, beyond the 
bounds of which the mind extends itself with great 
difficulty. Adnliration, indeed, ,vas able to exalt to 
heaven a few selected heroes: it did not seern ab- 
surd that those who in their mortal state had dis- 
tinguished thenlselves as superior and overruling 
spirits should after death ascend to that sphere 
which influences and governs everything below, or 
that the proper abode of beings at once so illustrious 
and permanent should be in that part of Kature ill 
which they had always observed the greatest splen- 
dor and the least mutation. But on ordinary oc- 
casions it was natural some should irnagine that 
the dead retired into a remote country, separated 
frolll the living by seas or mountains. It was natu- 
ral that some should follow their Ì1nagination with 
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a simplicity still purer, and pursue the souls of men 
no further than the sepulchres in 'which their bodies 
had been deposited; * whilst otherf' of deeper pene- 
tration, observing that bodies worn ûut by age or 
destroyed by accident still afforded the 11laterials 
for generating ne,v ones, concluded likewise that a 
soul Leing di
lodged diel not "'holly perif'h, but was 
destined, by a shnilar revolution in :x ature, to act 
again, and to an1nlate some other body. This last 
principle gave rise to the doctrine of Translnigra- 
tion: but we nlust not presume of course, that, ,,-here 
it prevailed, it necessarily excluded the other opin- 
ions; for it is not renlote frol11 the usual procedure 
of the human n1ind, blending in obscure 111atter8 
imagination and reasoning together, to unite ideas 
the Inost inconsistent. When Honler represents the 
ghosts of his heroes appearing at the sacrifices of 
Ulysses, he supposes them endued with life, sensa- 
tion, and a capacity of Inoving; but he has joined 
to these powers of living existence unconleliness, 
want of strength, want of distinction, the charac- 
teristics of a dead carca
s. This is what the n1Ïnd 
is apt to do: it is very apt to confound the ideas 
of the surviving soul and the dead body. The 
vulgar have always and still do confound these very 
irreconcilable ideas. TI
ey lay the scene of appa- 
ritions in churchyards; they habit the ghost in a 
shroud; and it appears in all the ghastly paleness 
of a corpse. Å contradiction of this kind has given 
rise to a doubt whetl
er the Druids did in reality 
hold the doctrine of Translnigration. There is posi- 
tive testÌlllony that they did hold it; there is also 
testimony as positive that they buried or burned 


· Cic. Tusc. Quest. Lib. I. 
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with the dead utensils, arIllS, slaves, and whatever 
might be judged useful to them, as if they ,vere to 
be ren10ved into a separate state. They lllight have 
held both those opinions; and 'we ought not to be 
surprised to find error incollsisten t. 
The oLjects of the Druid worship ,vere lllallY. In 
this respect they did not differ from other heathens: 
but it 111Ust be owned that in general their ideas of 
divine lllatters were 1110re exalted. than those of the 
Greeks and R,on1ans, and that thoy did not fall into 
an idolatry so coarse and vulgar. That their gods 
should be represented under a lnunan for111 they 
thought derogatory to beings un created and ilnper- 
ishable. To confine what can endure no IÜnit:s .with- 
in walls and roofs they judged absurd and Ì1npious. 
In these particulars there was sOllletl1Îng refined and 
suitable enough to a just idea of the Divinity. But 
the rest was not equal. SOlne notions they had, like 
the greatest part of mankind, of a Being eternal and 
infinite; but they also, like the greatest part of n1an- 
kind, paid their worship to inferior objects, froln the 
nature of ignorance and superstition always tending 
dOWll\Vards. 
The first and chief objects of their worship were 
the eleillents, - and of the elements, fire, as the Inost 
pure, active, penetrating, and what gives life and 
energy to all the rest. Anlong fires, the preference 
was given to the sun, as the IllOst glorious visible 
being, and the fountain of all life. Next they vener- 
ated the moon and the planets. After fire, water was 
held in reverence. This, when pure, and ritually 
prepared, was supposed to wash away all sins, and to 
qualify the priest to approach the altar of the gods 
with more acceptable prayers: washing with ,vater 
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being a type natural enough of in ward cleansing and 
purity of lnilld. They also worshipped fountains and 
lakes and ri,-ers. 
Oaks were regarded by this sect with a particular 
veneration, as, by their greatne
s, their shade, their 
stability, and duration, not ill representing the per- 
fections of the Deity. From the great reverence in 
which they held this tree, it is thought their ualne of 
Druids is derived: the 'word Deru, in the Celtic lan- 
guage, signifying an oak. But their reverence was 
not "'holly confined to this tree. All forests were 
held sacred; and many particular plants were re- 
spected, as endued with a particular holiness. K 0 
plant was more revered than the mistletoe, especially 
if it grew on the oak, - not only because it is rarely 
found upon that tree, but because the oak was alnong 
the Druids peculiarly sacred. Towards the end of the 
year they searched for this plant, and when it was 
found great rejoicing ensued; it was approached with 
reverence; it 'was cut with a golden hook; it was 
not suffered to fall to the ground, but received with 
great care and solellluity upon a white gal'll1ellt. 
In ancient times, and in all countries, the profes- 
sion of physic was annexed to the priesthood. 
Ien 
imagined that all thcir diseases 'were inflicted by the 
Ì1nmediate displeasure of the Deity, and therefore con- 
cluded that the renledy would most probably proceed 
from those who were particularly employed in his 
service. \Y1u.1.te v er, for the saIne reason, ,vas found 
of efficacy to avert or cure distell1pers was considered 
as partaking SOllle,vhat of the Divinity. )Icdicine 
was always joined 'with luagic: no relnedy was ad- 
ministered without nlysterious cerenlouy and incan 
tation. The use of plants and herbs, Loth ill medici- 
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naI and magical practices, was early and general. 
The mistletoe, pointed out by its very peculiar ap- 
pearance and manner of growth, must have struck 
powerfully on the imaginations of a superstitious 
people. Its virtues may have been soon discovereù. 
It has been fully proved, against the opinion of 
Celsus, that internal remedies ,vere of very early 
use.* Yet if it had not, the practice of the present 
savage nations supports the probability of that opin- 
ion. By some modern authors the mistletoe is said 
to be of signal service in the cure of certain convul- 
sive distempers, .which, by their suddenness, their vio- 
lence, and their unaccountable SYll1ptolns, have been 
ever considered as supernatural. The epilepsy was 
by the ROlllans for that reason called morbus sacer; 
and all other na
ions l1ave regarded it in the sanle 
light. The Druids also looked upon vervain, and 
some other plants, as holy, and probably for a sin1Ï- 
lar reason. 
The other objects of the Druid ,vorship ,vere chief- 
ly serpents, in the anÏ1nal world, and rude heaps of 
stone, or great pillars without polish or sculpture, in 
the inanÏ1nate. The serpent, Ly his dangerous quali- 
ties, is not ill adapted to inspire terror, - by his an- 
nual renewals, to raise admiration, - by his make, 
easily susceptible of many figures, to serve for a va- 
riety of sYlnbols, - and by all, to be an object of re- 
ligious observance: accordingly, no object of idolatry 
has been 1110re universal.t And this is so natural, 


*' See this point in the Divine Lcgation of :l\Ioscs. 
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that serpent-veneration seems to be rising again even 
in the bosom of )Iaho1lletallisn1. * 
The great stones, it has been supposed, were origi- 
nally 1110nU111ents of illustrious men, or the Inemorials 
of considerable actions, - or they were landll1arks for 
deciding the bounds of fixed property. In time the 
Inenlory of the persons or facts which these stones 
were erected to perpetuate ,yore a,vay; but the rev- 
erence which cust01ll, and probably certain periodical 
cerelnollies, had preserved for those places was not 
so soon obliterated. The InOllU1nents thelnselves then 
came to be venerated, - and not the less because 
the rea
on for venerating then1 was no longer known. 
The landn1ark was in those times held sacred on ac- 
count of its great uses, and easily passed into an ob- 
ject of ".orship. Hence the god Ter1ninus alnongst 
the Ron1ans. This religious observance towards rude 
'3tones is one of the n10st ancient and universal of all 
customs. Traces of it are to be found in ahnost all, 
and especially in these Northern nations; and to this 
day, in Lapland, where heathenisH1 is not yet entirely 
extirpated, their chief divilli ty, which they call Stor- 
;'unkare, is nothing 1nore than a rude stone. t 
SOlne writers all10ng the 1110derns, because the 
Druids ordinarily n1ade no use of in1ages in their 
\vorship, have given into an opinion that their re- 
ligion ,vas founded on the unity of the Godhead. 
But this is no just consequence. The spirituality 
of the idea, adn1itting their idea to have been spir- 
itual, does not infer the unity of the object. .rlll 
the ancient authors 'who speak of this order agree, 
that, besides those great and more distinguishing ob- 
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jects of their ,vorship already mentioned, they had 
gods answerable to those adored by the R0111ans. 
And we know that the Northern nations, "Tho over- 
ran the ROlllan Empire, had in fact a great plurality 
of gods, whose attributes, though not their Haines, 
bore a close analogy to the idols of the Southern 
world. 
The Druids performed the highest act of religion 
by sacrifice, agreeably to the custon1 of all other 
nations. They not only offered up beasts, but even 
hUlnan victinls: a barbarity al1nost universal in the 
heathen ,vorld, but exercised 1110re ulliforlnly, and 
with circlunstances of peculiar cruelty, aU10ngst tho
e 
nations ,vhere the religion of the Druids prevailed. 
They held that the life of a man ,vas the only atone- 
ment for the life of a luan. They frequently inclosed 
a 11111nber of wretches, SOlne captives, some crÏ1ninals, 
and, ,vhen these were .wanting, even innocent viCtÍll1S, 
in a gigantic statue of ,vicker-work, to which they set 
fire, and invoked their deities alnidst the horrid cries 
and shrieks of the sufferers, and the shouts of those 
who assisted at this tre111endous rite. 
There were none a1110ng the ancients 11101'e en1inent 
for all the arts of divination than the Druids. l\Iany 
of the superstitious practices in use to this day al110ng 
the country people for discovering their future for- 
tune seem to be 1'e111ains of Druidisn1. Futurity is 
the great concern of nlankind. 'Vhilst the wise and 
learned look Lack upon experience and history, allcl 
reason froln things past about events to c0111e, it is 
natural for the rude and ignorant, who have the 
saIne desires without the saIne reasonable means 
of satisfaction, to inquire into the secrets of futu. 
rity, and to govern their conduct by omens, drean1s, 
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and prodigies. The Druids, as well as the Etruscan 
and ROll1an priesthood, attended ,vith diligence the 
flight of birds, the pecking of chickens, and the en- 
trails of their anill1al sacrifices. It was obvious that 
no contemptible prognof'tics of the weather were to 
be taken froln certain motions and appearances in 
birds and beasts.* Å people who lived 1110Stly in 
the open air must have been well skilled in these 
ob
ervations. .And as changes in the ,veather influ- 
enced nluch the fortune of their huntings or their 
harvests, which ,vere all their fortunes, it ,vas easy 
to apply the saIne prognostics to every event by a 
transition very natural and conlnlon; and thus prob- 
ably arose the science of auspices, w.hich fOÌ'lllerly 
guided the deliberations of councils and the Illotions 
of annies, though now they only serve, and scarcely 
serve, to an1use the vulgar. 
The Druid tenlple is represented to have been 
nothing 1110re than a consecrated wood. The an- 
cients speak of no other. But monuments renlain 
which show that the Dl
uids ,,-ere not in this respect 
wholly confined to groves. They had also a species 
of building which in all probability was destined to 
religious use. This sort of structure was, indeed, 
'without ,valls or roof. It was a colonnade, general- 
ly circular, of huge, rude stones, sometimes single, 
sometÌlnes double, sOlnetÌlnes with, often "rithout, an 
architrave. These open telnples ,vere not in all re- 
spects peculiar to the K orthern nations. Those of 
the Greeks, which were dedicated to the celestial 
god
, ought in strictness to have had no roof, and 
were thence called ltypætltra. t 


· Cic. de Divinationc, I
ib. I. 
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Iany of these monuments remain in the British 
islands, curious for their antiquity, or astonishing for 
the greatness of the work: enormous masses of rock, 
so poised as. to be set in motion with the slightest 
touch, yet not to be pushed from their place by a 
very great power; vast altars, peculiar and Inystical 
in their structure, thrones, basins, heaps or cairns; 
and a variety of other works, displaying a wi1d in- 
dustry, and a strange Inixture of ingenuity and rude- 
ness. But they are all worthy of attention, - not on- 
ly as such monuments often clear up the darkness 
and supply the defects of history, but as they lay 
open a noble field of speculation for those who study 
the changes \vhich have happened in the manners, 
opinions, and sciences of Inen, and ,vho think them 
as worthy of regard as the fortune of wars and the 
revolutions of kingdoms. 
The short account ,vhich I have here given does 
not contain the whole of what is handed do,vn to us 
by ancient writers, or discovered by Inodern research, 
concerning this relnarkable .order. But I have se- 
lected those ,vhich appear to me the Inost striking 
features, and such as throw the strongest light on 
the genius and true character of the Druidical in 
stitution. In some respects it ,vas undoubtedly very 
singular; it stood out more from the boày of the 
people than the priesthood of other nations; and 
their knowledge and policy appeared the lnore strik- 
ing by being contrasted with the great simplicity and 
rudeness of the people over whom they presided. 
But, notwithstanding some peculiar appearances and 


Cælo, et Soli, et Lunæ ædificia suh divo hypæthrnqne constituentur. 
Horum enim deorum et species et effectus in apcrto mundo atquc Iu- 
ccnti præscntcs videmus, - Vitruv. de Architect. p. 6. de Lact. Ant- 
werp. 
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practices, it is ilnpossible not to perceive a great con- 
fOl'lnity bebveell this and the ancient orders which 
have been established for the purposes of religion in 
ahnost all countries. For, to say nothing of the re- 
seluLlance which Inany have traced behveen this and 
the Jewish priesthood, the Persian 
Iagi, and the In- 
dian Brahmans, it did not so greatly differ from the 
ROlnan priesthood, either in the original objects or 
ill the generallnode of ,vorshi p, or in the constitution 
of their hierarchy. In the original institution neither 
of these nations had the use of Ì111ages; the rules of 
the Salian as well as Druid discipline were delivered 
in verse; both orders were under an elective head; 
and both were for a long time the lawyers of their 
country. So that, when the order ?f Druids was 
suppressed by the Elnperors, it 'was rather' froln a 
dread of an influence incon1patible with the Ron1an 
gover
n1ent than from any dislike of their religious 
opullons. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE REDUCTION OF BRITAIN BY THE ROMANS. 


THE death of Cæsar, and the civil wars which en- 
sued, afforded foreign nations some respite frolll the 
Ron1an ambition. Augustus, having restored peace 
to mankind, seems to have Inade it a settled Inaxiln 
of his reign not to extend the Elnpire. lie found 
himself at the head of a new n10narchy; and he was 
more solicitous to confinn it by the institutions of 
sound policy than to extend the bounds of its don1Ín- 
ion. In consequence of this plan Britain was neg- 
lected. 
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Tiberius can1e a regular successor to an established 
government. But his politics were dictated rather by 
his character than his situation. He 'vas a lawful 
prince, and he acted on the maxims of an usurper. 
Having l11ade it a rule ne\'er to ren10ve far froln the 
capital, and jealous of every reputation ,vhich seemed 
too great for the measure of a subject, he neither un- 
dertook any enterprise of n10mellt in his own person 
nor cared to comn1Ìt the conduct of it to another. 
There ,vas little in a British triumph that could af- 
fect a telnper like that of Tiberius. 
His successor, Caligula, was not influenced by this, 
nor indeed by any regular system; for, having un- 
dertaken an expedition to Britain without any deter- 
lninate view, he abandoned it on the point of execu- 
tion witliont reason. And adding ridicule to his dis- 
grace, his soldiers returned to ROlne loaded ,vith 
shells. These spoils he displayed as the ornaments 
of a triurnph which he celebrated over the Ocean,- 
if in all these particulars we may trust to the histo- 
rians of that thne, ,vho relate things almost incredible 
of the folly of their masters and the patience of the 
ROlnan people. 
But the Roman pcople, however degenerate, still 
retaincd n1uch of their martial spirit; and as the 
En1perors hcld thcir power almost entirely hy the 
affection of the soldiery, they found themselves often 
obliged to such enterprises as might prove then1 no 
ilnproper heads of a Inilitary constitution. An expe- 
dition to Britain was well adapted to answer all the 
purposes of this ostentations policy. The country 
was ren10te and little kno,vn, so that every exploit 
there, as if achieved in another world, appeared at 
ROlne ,vitL double pomp aud lustre; whilst the sea, 
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which dh-ic1cd Britain from the continent, prevented 
a failure in that island fron1 being followed by any 
consequences alarn1ing to the body of the E111pire. 
A pretext was not wanting to this war. The n1ari- 
tinIC Britons, while the terror of the ROluan arms 
relnained fresh upon their 111inds, continued regu- 
larly to pay the tribute i111posed by Cæsar. But the 
generation ,vhich experienced that ,val" having passed 
away, that 'which succeeded felt the burde11, but 
kne,v fro1n rU11Ior only the superiority "hieh had 
inIposed' it; and being very ignoran t, as of all things 
else, so of the true extent of the ROll1an pow'er, they 
were not afraid to provoke it by discontinuing the 
paY111ent of the tribute. 
This gave occasion to the Enlperor Clau- 
A.D. 43. 
dius, ninety-seven years after the first expe- 
dition of Cæsar, to invade Britain in person, and ,vith 
a great anny. But he, having rather suryeyed than 
conducted the war, left in a short ti111e the 111anage- 
ment of it to his legate, Plantins, who subdued ,vith- 
out luuch difficulty those countries which lay to the 
southward of the Tha111es, the best culti,
ated and 1110St 
accessible parts of the island. But the inhabitants of 
the rough inland countri
s, the people called Cattiyel- 
lanni, nIade a Inore strenuous opposition. They were 
under the c0111111and of Caractacus, a chief úf great 
and ju
t renown al110ngst all the TIritish nations. 
This leader ,visely adjusted his conduct of the 'war to 
the circunl
tances of his 
avage snldects and his rude 
country. Elautius obtained no decisi\
e adyantages 
over hitn. He opposed Ostorius Scapula, who suc- 
ceeded that general, with the saIne bravery, but "ith 
unequal success; for he 'was, after various turns of 
fortune, obliged to abandon his donlinions, "hich Os- 
torins at length subdued and disarlned. 
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This bulwark of the British freedon1 being over- 
turned, Ostorius ,vas not afraid to enlarge his plan. 
Not content with disarnÜllg the enenÜes of Ronlc, 
he proceeded to the saIne extremities ,vith those na- 
tions 'who had been always quiet, and who, under 
the nanle of an alliance, lay ripening for subjection. 
This fierce people, who looked upon their arIl1f' as 
their only valuable possessions, refused to subulit 
to tE
rnls as severe as the n10st absol u te conquest 
could in1pose. They unanÜnously entered into a 
league against the ROlnans. But their conPedel:acy 
was either not sufficiently strong or fortunate to re- 
sist so able a c01l1nlander, and only afforded hin1 an 
opportunity, fron1 a nlore conlprehensive victory, to 
extend the ROlnan province a considerable ,yay to 
the northern and ,vestenl parts of the island. The 
frontiers of this acquisition, which extended along 
the rivers Severn and Nen, he secured by a chain 
of forts and stations; the inland parts he quieted 
by the settlelnent of coloniës of his veteran troops 
at 
faldon and Verulau1: and such was the. begin- 
ning of those establislunents which afterwards be- 
can1e so nunlerous in Britain. This cOllunandor was 
the first ,vho traced in this island a plan of settle- 
ment and civil policy to concur ,vith his n1ilitary 
operations. For, after he had settled these colonies, 
considering ,vith ,vhat difficulty any and especially 
an uncivilized people are broke into subn1Ïssion to 
a foreign governnlent, he Ìlnposed it on sonle .of tho 
most powerful of the British nations in a 11101'0 in- 
direct manner. lIe placed then1 under kings of 
their own race; and ,vhilst he paid this C01l1plinlcnt 
to their pride, he securod their obedience by the 
interested fidelity of a prince 'who kne,v, that, as he 
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owed the beginning, so he depended for the dura- 
tion of his authority wholly upon their favor. Such 
was the dignity and extent of the Roman policy, 
that they could llUlllber even royalty itself aillongst 
their instrlunen ts of servitude. 
Ostorius did not confine himself within the boun- 
daries of these rivers. He observed that the Silures, 
inhabitants of 80uth 'Vales, one of the most 111artial 
tribes in Britain, were yet unhurt and alnlost un- 
touched by the ,val'. He could expect to nlake no 
progress to the northward, whilst an enenlY of such 
iluportance hung upon his rear, - espeeially as they 
were now commanded by Caractacus, .who preserved 
the spirit of a prince, though he had lost his do- 
minions, and fled fronl nation to nation, wherever 
he could find a banner erected against the Ronlans. 
His character obtained him reception and con1nland. 
Though the Silures, thus headed, did everything 
that became their n1artial reputation, both in the 
choice and defenc
 of their posts, the Ronlans, by 
their discipline and the ,veight and excellence of 
their arlUS, prevailed over the naked bravery of this 
gallant people, and defeated thenl in a great 
A. D. 61. 
battle. Caractacus ,vas soon after betrayed 
into their hands, and conveyed to Rome. The 111erit 
of the prisoner was the sole ornall1ent of a triu111ph 
celebrated over an indigent people headed by a gal- 
lant chief. The ROll1ans crowded eagerly to behold 
the luan who, with inferior forces, and in an obscure 
corner of the world, had so many years stood up 
against the weight of their empire. 
As the arts of adulation improved in proportion 
as the real granùeur of Rome declined, this advan- 
tage ,vas compared to the greatest conquests in the 
YOLo VII. 13 
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most flourishing times of the Republic: aud so far 
as regarded the personal lnerit of Caractacus, it 
could not be too highly rated. Being brought be- 
fore the einperor, he Lehaved .with such luanly for- 
titude, and spoke of his former actions and his pres- 
ent condition with so luuch plain sense and unaf- 
fected diguity, that he 1110ved the cOlupassion of the 
mnperor, who renÜtted 111uch of that severity which 
the ROlnans for111erly exercised upon their captives. 
ROIHe ,vas 1l0'V a Inonarchy, and that fierce repub- 
lican spirit was abated which had neither feeling 
nor respect for the character of unfortunate sover- 
eIgns. 
'rhe Silures were not reduced by the loss of Ca- 
ractacus, and the great defeat they had suffered. 
They resisted every nleasure of force or artifice that 
could be elnployed against thcIn, with the Inost gen- 
erous obstinacy: a resolution in which they were 
'COllfirrned by 
OIne iInprudent words of the legate, 
threatening to extirpate, or, what appeared to theln 
scarccly less dreadful, to transplant their nation. 
Their natural bravery tInts hardened into despair, 
and inhabiting a country very difficult of acce
s, they 
presented an impenetrable barrier to the progress of 
that COllll11allder; inS0111Uch that, wasted with con- 
tinual cares, and with the mortific
tion to find the 
end of his affairs so little ans,verable to the splendor 
of their beginning, Ostorius died of grief, and left all 
things in confusion. 
The legates who succeeded to his charge did little 
more for about sixty years than secure the frontiers 
of the Ronlan province. But in the beginning of 
Nero's reign the conlnuLnd in Britain was devolved 
on Suetonius Paulinus, a soldier of merit and expe.. 
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rience, who, when he came to view the theatre of his 
future operations, and had well conf'idered the nature 
of the country, discerned evidently that the war must 
of necessity be protracted to a great length, if he 
should be obliged to penetrate into' every fastness to 
which the enemy retired, and to cOlnbat their flying 
parties one by one. He therefore resol yed to Inake 
such a blow at the head as must of course disable aU 
the inferior Inelnbers. 
The island then called )fona, now Anglesey, at 
that tÌ1ne ,vas the principal residence of the Druids. 
Here their councils were held, and their con1n1ands 
from hence ,vere dispersed among all the British na- 
tions. Paulinus proposed, in reducing this their fa- 
vorite and sacred seat, to destroy, or at least greatly 
to weaken, the body of the Druids, and thereby to ex- 
tinguish the great actuating principle of all the Celtic 
people, and that which was alone capable of commu- 
nicating order and energy to their operations. 
Whilst the ROlllan troops were passing that strait 
which divides this island fron1 the continent of Brit- 
ain, they halted on a sudden, - not checked by the 
resistance of the enemy, but suspended by a specta- 
cle of an unusual and altogether surprising nature. 
On every side of the British anny were seen bands of 
Druids in their most sacred habits surrounding the 
troops, lifting their hands to heaven, devoting to 
death their enen1Ìes, and animating their disciples to 
religious frenzy by the uncouth ceremonies of a sav- 
age ritual, and the horrid mysteries of a superstition 
familiar with blood. The female Druids also n10ved 
about in a troubled order, their hair dishevelled, 
their garments torn, torches in their hands, and, 
with an horror increased by the perverted softlle
s 
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of their sex, ho,yled out the same curses and incanta.. 
tions with greater clan10r.* Astonished at this sight, 
the ROll1anS for sonle time neither advanced nor re- 
turned the darts of the enemy. But at length, rous- 
ing from their trance, and animating each other ,vith 
the shalne of yielding to the impotence of fen1ale and 
fanatical fury, they found the resistance by no means 
proportioned to the horror and solemnity of the prep- 
arations. These overstrained efforts had, as frequent- 
ly happens, exhausted the spirits of the mcn, and sti- 
fled that ardor they ,vere intended to kindle. The 
Britons were defeated; and Paulinus, pretending to 
detest the barbarity of their superstition, in reality 
froin the cruelty of his o,vn nature, and that he might 
cut off the occasion of future disturbances, exercised 
the 1110st unjustifiable severities on this unfortunate 
people. He burned the Druids in their own fires; 
and that no retreat might be afforded to that order, 
their consecrated woods were everywhere destroyed. 
"\rhilst he was occupied in this service, a general re- 
bellion broke out, ,vhich his severity to the Druids 
served rather to illflaIl1e than allay. 
From thc Inallners of the republic a custom had 
been ingrafted into the monarchy of Rome altogether 
ullsuitabìe to that mode of goveriunent. In the time 


*' rrhcre is a curious instance of a ceremony not unlike this in a 
îragment of an ancient Runic history, which it may not be disagree- 
able to compare with this part of the British manners. "Ne vero 
regem ex improviso adoriretur Ulafus, admoto sacculo suo, eundem 
quaterc cæpit, carmen simul magicum obmurmurans, hac verborum 
formula: Duriter increpetur cum tonitru ; stringant Cyclopia tela; in- 
jiciant manum Parcæ; . . . . acriter excipient monticolæ genii plu. 
rimi, atque gigantes . . . . eontundent; quatient; proecllæ . . . . , 
disrumpent Iapides navigium cjus ." - Hiekesii Thesaur. Vol. 
II. p. 140, 
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of the Commonwealth, those who lived in a depend- 
ent and cliental relation on the great n1en used fre- 
quently to show Inarks of their ackno,yledglnent by 
considerable bequests at their death. But when all 
the scattered powers of that state became united in 
the clnperor, these legacies followed the general cur- 
rent, and flowed in upon the con1mon patron. In 
the will of every considerable person he inherited 
with the children and relations, and such devises 
formed no inconsiderable part of his revenue: a 
1110nstrous practice, which let an absolute sovereign 
into all the private concerns of his subjects, and 
which, by giving the prince a prospect of one day 
sharing in all the great estates, whenever he was 
urged by avarice or necessity, naturally pointed out 
a resource by an anticipation always in his power. 
This practice extended into the provinces. A king 
of the Iceni * had devised a considerable part of his 
substance to the emperor. But the Ron1an procura- 
tor, not satisfied with entering into his Inaster's por- 
tion, seized upon the rest, - and pursuing his injus- 
tice to the IuOst horrible outrages, publicly scourged 
Boadicea, queen to the deceased prince, and violated 
his daughters. These cruelties, aggravated by the 
shame and scorn tha.t attended them, - the general 
severity of the governn1ent, - the taxes, (new to a 
barbarous people,) laid on without discretion, extort- 
ed ,vithout lnercy, and, even when respited, Inade 
utterly ruinous by exorbitant usury, - the further 
mischiefs they had to dread, when more cOlnpletely 
reduced, - all these, with the absence of the legate 
and the army on a remote expedition, provoked all 
the tribes of the Britons, provincials, allies, enen1Ïes, 


· Inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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to a general insurrection. The command of this con- 
federacy was conferred on Boadicea, as the first in 
rank, and 1'esentl11ont of injuries. They began by 
cutting off a ROlnan legion; then they fell upon the 
colonies of Calnelodunum and Verulaln, and with a 
barbarous fury butchered the ROlnans and their ad- 
herents to the nUlllber of seventy thousand. 
An end had been no,v put to the ROl11an power in 
this island, if Paulillus, with unexalnpled vigor and 
prudence, had not conducted his anny through the 
nÜdst of the enelny's country frol11 Anglesey to Lon- 
don. There uniting the soldiers that relnained dis- 
persed in different garrisons, he formed an arU1Y of 
ten thousand Inen, and lnarched .to attack the enemy 
in the height of their success and security. The ar- 
my of the Britons is said to have alnoullted to two 
hundred and thirty thousand; but it was ill com- 
posed, and without choice or order, - women, boys, 
old nlen, priests, - full of presuillption, tumult, and 
confusion. Boadicea was at their head, - a woman 
of 111a
culine spirit, but precipitant, and without any 
military knowledge. 
The event was such as might have been expected. 
Paulinus, having chosen a situation favorable to the 
s111allness of his nUl11bers, and encouraged his troops 
not to dread a 111ultitude whose weight ,vas danger- 
ous only to thell1selves, piercing into the midst of 
that disorderly crowd, after a blind and furious re- 
sistance, obtained a cOlnplete victory. Eighty thou- 
sand Britons fell in this battle. 
Paulinus improved the terror this slaugh- 
A.D,6l. 
tel' had produced by the unparalleled severi- 
ties which he exercised. This method would proba- 
bly have succeeded to subdue, but at the same tiu1e 
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to depopulate the nation, if such loud con1plaints 
had not been luade at H,oIne of the legate's cruelty 
as procured his recall. 
Three successive legates carried on the affairs of 
Britain during the latter part of. Nero's reign, and 
during the troubles occasioned by the disputed suc- 
cession. But they lyere all of an inactive character. 
The victory obtained by Paulinus had disabled the 
Britons froll1 any new attelnpt. Content, therefore, 
with recovering the Roman province, these generals 
c01l1pounded, as it were, with the enemy for the rest 
of the island. They caressed the troops; they in- 
dulged thelu in their licentiousness; and not being 
of a character to repress the seditions that continu- 
ally arose, they sulnnitted to preserve their ease and 
S0111e shadow of authority by sacrificing the most Ina- 
terial parts of it. And thus they continued, soldiers 
and conlmanders, by a sort of cOlllpact, in a con1illOll 
neglect of all duty on the frontiers of the Empire, in 
the face of a bold and incensed enemy. 
But 'when Vespasian arrived to the head 
A. D. 69. 
of affairs, he caused the vigor of his govern- 
ment to be felt in Britain, as he had done in all the 
other parts of the Empire. He was not afraid to re- 
ceive great services. His legates, Cerealis and Fron- 
tinus, reduced the '3ilures and Brigantes, - one the 
most warlike, the other the n10st n Ulnerous people 
in the island. J at its final reduction and 
A, D. '11. 
perfect settlement were reserved for Julius 
Agricola, a luan by whom it was a happiness for the 
Britons to be conquered. He was endued ,vith all 
those bold and popular virtues which would have 
given hin1 the first place in the times of the free 
Republic; and he joined to then1 all that reser\pe 
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and moderation which enabled hÍln to fill great of- 
fices with safety, and Inade hin1 a good subject under 
a jealous despotism. 
Though the summer was ahnost spent when he 
arrived in Britain, knowing how n1uch the vigor and 
success of the first stroke' influences all subsequent 
measures, he entered hnmediately into action. Af- 
ter reducing some tribes, 
Iona became the principal 
object of his attention. The cruel ravages of Pau- 
linus had not entirely effaced the idea of sanctity 
which the Britons by a long course of hereditary rev- 
erence had annexed to that island: it beca1ne once 
more a place of consideration 11Y the return of the 
Druids. Here A.gricola observed a conduct very dif- 
ferent from that of his predecessor, Palllinus: the 
island, 'then he had reduced it, was treated ,vith 
great lenity. Agricola was a man of lnunanity ànd 
virtue: he pitied the condition and respected the prej- 
udices of the conquered. This behaviol
 facilitated 
the progress of his arms, insomuch that in less than 
two campaigns all the TIritish nations -comprehended 
in what we no-w call England yielded thelnselves to 
the Roman government, as soon as they found that 
peace was no longer to be considered as a duhious 
blessing. A,gricola carefully secured the obedience of 
the conquered people by building forts and stations in 
the 1nost Ílnportant and con1n1anding places. Having 
taken these precautions for securing his rear, he ad- 
vanced northwards, and, penetrating into Caledonia 
as far as the river Tay, he there built a prætentura, or 
line of forts, between the two friths, ,vhich are in that. 
place no more than t\venty miles asunder. The eno- 
my, says Tacitus, was removed as it were into anoth- 
er island. Ànd this line Agricola seen1S to have des- 
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tined as the boundary of the Empire. For though in 
the following year he carried his arms further, and, as 
it is thought, to the foot of the Graillpian Mountains, 
and there defeated a confederate arlllY of the Caledo- 
nians, headed by Galgacus, one of their Il10St faillous 
chiefs, yet he built no fort to the northward of this 
line: a 11leasure ,vhich he never olllitted, when he in- 
tended to preserve his conquests. The expedition of 
that SU111mer was probably designed only to disable 
the Caledonians frolll attelnpting anything against 
this barrier. But he left thenl their Illountains, 
their arms, and their liberty: a policy, perhaps, not 
altogether worthy of so able a comnlander. He Illight 
the In01'e easily have cOlllpleted the conquest of the 
'whole island by 11leans of the fleet which he equipped 
to coöperate with his land forces in that expedition. 
This fleet sailed quite round Britain, which 
A. D. 84. 
had not been before, by any certain proof, 
known to be an island: a ci1'culllnavigation, in that 
iU1Il1ature state of naval skill, of little less faille than 
a voyage round the globe in the present age. 
In the interval between his canl paigns Agricola was 
employed in the great labors of peace. He knew that 
the general lnust be perfected by the legislator, and 
that the conquest is neither perillanent nor honorable 
which is only an introduction to tyranny. His first 
care was the regulation Jf his household, which un- 
der fornler legates h".J. been always full of faction 
and intrigue, lay heavy on the province, and was 
as difficult to govern. He never suffered his pri- 
vate partialities to intrude into the conduct of public 
business, 1101' in appointing to employments did he 
perll1Ít solicitation to supply the place of Illerit, wisely 
sensible that a proper choice of officers is alillost the 
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whole of govenUllent. He eased the tribute of the 
province, not so ll1uch by reducing it in quantity as 
by cutting off all those vexatious practices which at- 
tended the levying of it, far nlore grievous than the 
in1position itself. Every step in securing the subjec- 
tion of the conquered country was a
tellded ,vith the 
Utll10st care in providing for its peace and internal or- 
der. Agricola reconciled the Britons to the ROlllall 
government by reconciling thelu to the ROluan lllan- 
ners. He lllouided that fierce nation by degrees to 
soft and social custonls, leading them ill1perceptibly 
into a fondness for baths, for gardens, for grand 
llouses, and all the cOlluuodious elegancies of a culti- 
vated life. He diffused a grace and dignity over this 
new luxury by the introduction of literature. He 
invited instructors in all the arts and sciences fron1 
ROll1e; and he sent the principal youth of Britain to 
that city to be educated at his own expense. In 
short, he subdued the Britons by civilizing thell1, 
and ll1ade them exchange a savåge lib
rty for a po- 
lite and easy subjection. His cOllduc.t is the most 
perfect Illodel for those en1ployed in the unhappy, 
but sOluetill1es necessary task, of subduing a rude 
and free people. 
Thus was Britain, after a struggle of fifty-four 
years, entirely bent under the yoke, and luoulded 
into the Roman Empire. How so stubborn an op- 
position could have been so long maintained against 
the greatest po,ver on earth by a people ill anucù, 
worse united, without revenues, without discipline, 
has justly been deemed an object of wonder. Au- 
thors are generally contented with attributing it to 
the extraordinary bravery of the ancient Britons. 
But certainly the Britons fought ",-ith armies as 
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brave as the ,vorld ever saw, with superior disci. 
pline, and more plentiful resources. 
To account for this opposition, we must have re. 
course to the general character of the Roman politics 
at this tirne. 'Val', during this period, was carried 
on upon principles very different from those that 
actuated the Republic. Then one uniform spirit ani- 
mated one body through whole ages. "Tith 'whatever 
state they were engaged, the ,val' was so prosecuted 
as if the republic could not subsist, unless that par- 
ticular enen1Y were totally destroyed. But when the 
ROlllan dOlllinion had arrived to as great an extent 
as could well be n1anaged, and that the ruling power 
had Inore to fear froln disaffection to the goVerIllnent 
than from enn1Ïty to the Empire, with regard to for- 
eign affairs common rules and a n10derate policy 
ook 
place. War becan1e no more than a sort of exercise 
for the Ron1an forces.. Even ,vhilst they were de- 
claring war they looked towards an accolnn10dation, 
and were satisfied with reasonable terms when they 
concluded it. Their politics were more like those 
of the present powers of Europe, where kingdoms 
seek rather to spread their influence than to extend 
their dominion, to awe and weaken rather than to 
destroy. Under un active and jealous princes the 
Ron1an legates seldon1 dared to push the advantages 
they had gained far enough to produce a dang'erous 
reputation. t They wisely stopped, when they caIne 
to the ver:'} "f 
opularity. And these en1perors fear- 
ing as llluch from the generals as their generals from 


· Rem Romanam hue satietatc gloriæ proveetam, ut externis quo" 
que gcntibus quictcm vclit. - Tacit. Annal. XII. 11. 
t Nam duces, ubi impctrando triumphalium insigni sufficere rc
 
suas credidcrant, hostem omittebant. - Tcficit. Annal. IV. 23. 
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them, such frequent changes were made in the com- 
mand that the war was never systematically carried 
on. Besides, the change of emperors (and their 
reigns ,vere not long) aln10st always brought on a 
change of llleasures; and the councils even of the 
saIne reign. were continually fluctuating, as opposite 
court factions happened to prevail. Add to this, that 
during the cOIlllnotions ,vhich followed the death of 
Nero the contest for the purple turned the eyes of the 
world from every other object. A,ll persons of conse- 
quence interested themselves in the snccess of some 
of the contending parties; and the legates in Britain, 
suspended in expectation of the issue of such mighty 
quarrels, reIl1ained unactive till it could be deter- 
mined for what master they were to conquer. 
On the side of the Roman governn1ent these seem 
to have been SOlne of the causes which so long pro- 
tracted the fate of Britain. Others arose fron1 the 
nature of the country itself, and frOln the manners 
of its inhabitants. The country was then extremely 
woody and full of n10rasses. There \vere originally 
no roads. The motion of armies 'was therefore diffi- 
cult, and cOlnn1unication in many cases impractica- 
ble. There were no cities, no towns, no places of 
cantonment for soldiers; so that the Roman forces 
were obliged to come into the field late and to leave 
it early in the season. They had no means to awe 
the enelny, and to prevent their 111achinations dur- 
ing the winter. Every calnpaign they had nearly the 
saIne work t
 begin. 'Vhen a civilized nation snf- 
fers some great defeat, and loses SOine place critically 
situated, such is the Inutual dependence of the sev- 
eral parts by cOll1merce, and by the orders of a well- 
regulated cOlnn1l11Üt
, that the whole is easily se- 
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cured. A long-continued state of war is unnatural 
to such a nation. They abound with artisans, with 
traders, and a lluluber of settled and ullwarlike peo- 
ple, who are less disturbed in their ordinary course 
by submitting to aln10st any power than in a long op- 
position; and as this character diffuses itself through 
the whole nation, they find it impossible to carryon 
a war, \vhen they are deprived of the usual resour- 
ces. But in a country like ancient Britain there are 
as many soldiers as inhabitants. They unite and 
disperse with ease. They require no pay nor forn1al 
subsistence; and the hardships of an irregular war 
are not very remote from their ordinary course of 
life. Victories are easily obtained over such a rude 
people, but they are rarely decisive; and the final 
conquest becomes a ,york of time and patience. All 
that can be done is to facilitate c01l1111unication by 
roads, anù to secure the principal avenues and the 
most remarkable posts on the navigable rivers by 
forts and stations. To conquer the people, you must 
subdue the nature of the country. The Romans at 
length effected this; but until this was done, they 
never were able to make a perfect conquest. 
I shall now add s01l1etl1Ïng concerning the govern- 
ment the Romans settled here, and of those 111ethods 
which they used to preserve the conquered people un- 
der an entire subjection. Those nations who had 
either passively permitted or had been instruniental 
in the conquest of their fellow"-Britons were dignified 
with the title of allies, and thereby preserved their 
posse
sions, la\vs, and magistrates: they were subject 
to no kind of charge or tribute. But as their league 
was not equal, and that they were under the protec- 
tion of a superior power, they were entirely divest- 
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ed of the right of war and peace; and in many 
cases an appeal lay to Rome in consequence of their 
subordinate and dependent situation. This was the 
lightest species of subjection; and it was generally 
no more than a step preparatory to a stricter govern- 
ment. 
The condition of those towns and comnHlni ties 
called municipia, by their being more closely unit- 
ed to the greater state, seemed to partake a degree 
less of independence. They were adopted citizens of 
ROIl1e; but whatever was detracted from their an- 
cient liberty was compensated by a lllore or less COln- 
plete possession of the privileges which constituted a 
Ronlan city, according to the merits which had pro- 
cured their adoption. These cities were models of 
Rome in little; their courts and magistrates were 
the saIne; and though they ,vere at liberty to retain 
their old laws, and to make new at their pleasure, 
they commonly conformed to those of Rome. The 
municipia ,vere not subject to tribute. 
When a whole people had resisted the Roman 
power with great obstinacy, had displayed a readi- 
ness to revolt upon every occasion, and had frequent- 
ly broken their faith, they were reduced into what 
the Romans called the form of a province: that is, 
they lost their laws, their liberties, their magistrates; 
they forfeited the greatest part of their lands; and 
they paid a heavy tribute for what they were permit- 
ted to retain. 
In these provinces the supreme governnlellt was in 
the prætor sent by the senate, who commanded the 
army, and in his own person exercised the j ndicial 
power. "Vhere the sphere of his governlnent was 
large, he deputed his legates to that employment, ,vho 
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judged according to the standing laws of the repub- 
lic, aided by those occasional declarations of law 
called the prætorial edicts. The care of the reye- 
nue was in the quæstor. He was appointed to that 
office in ROllle; but when he acted in a judicial ca- 
pacity, it 'was always by commission from the prætor 
of the province.* Between the
e lllagistrates and 
all others who had any share in the prnvincial gov- 
ernnlellt the Roman manners had established a kind 
of sacred relation, as inviolable as that of blood. t 
All the officers ",.ere taught to look up to the prætor 
as their father, and to regard each other as brethren: 
a firm and useful bond of concord in a virtuous ad. 
ministration; a dangerous and oppressive conlbina 
tion in a bad one. , But, like all the Roman institu- 
tions, it operated strongly to'wards its principal pur- 
pose, the security of dOlllinioll, which is by nothing 
so ll1uch exposed as the factions and competitions 
of the officers, when the governing party itself gives 
the first example of disobedience. 
On the oyerthrow of the COll1mOllweaIth, a re- 
markable revolution ensued in the power and the 
subordination of these luagistrates. For, as the 
prince calue alone to possess all that was by a 
proper title either inlperial or prætorial authority, 
the ancient prætors dwindled into his legates, by 
which the splendor and importance of that dignity 
were nHlch dinlÎni
hed. The business of the quæs- 
tor at this tinle seems to have heen transferred to 
the enlperor.s procurator. The 'whole of the public 
revenue becanle part of the fisc, and was considered 
as the private estate of the prince. But th
 old office 


. Sigonii de Antiquo Jure Provinciarum, Lib. land 2. 
f Cic. in Verrcm, 1. 
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under this new appellation rose in proportion as the 
prætorship had declined. For the procurator seems 
. to have dra,vn to hÏ1nself the cognizance of all civil, 
,vhile capital cases alone were reserved for the judg- 
ment of the legate. * And though his power ,vas 
at first restrained '\vithin narrow bounds, and all his 
judgments ,vere subject to a revie,v and reversal by 
the prætor and the senate, he gradually gTe\V into 
independence of both, and was at length by Claudius 
invested with a jurisdiction absolutely uncontrolla- 
ble. Two causes, I inlagine, joined to produce this 
change: first, the s\vord \yas in the hands of the leg- 
ate; the policy of the emperors, in order to balance 
this dangerous authority, thought too 11luch ,veight 
could not be thro\vn into the 
cale of the procu- 
rator: secondly, as the govenllnent was now en- 
tirely despotical, a connection between the inferior 
officers of the enlpire and the senate t '\vas found 
to shock the reason of that absolute 11lode of gov- 
ernment, which extends the sovereign power in all 
its fuilless to every officer in his own district, and 
renders hÜn accountable to his master alone for the 
abuse of it. 
The veteran soldiers were always thought entitled 
to a settlelllellt in the country '\vhich had been sub- 
dued by their valor. The whole legion, with the 
tribunes, the centurions, and all the subordinate of- 
ficers, were seated on an allotted portion of the con- 
quered lands, '\vhich ,vere distributed among then1 


* Duobus insuper inserviendum tyrannis; quorum legatus in san- 
guinem, procurator in bona sæviret. - Tacit. Annal. XII. 60. 
t Ne vim principatus resolvcret cuncta ad senatum vocando, earn 
conditioncm esse imperandi, ut non aliter ratio constet, quam si uni 
reddatur, - Tacit. Annal. I. 6. 
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according to thcir rank. These colonies were dis- 
posed throughout the conquered country, so as to sus- 
tain each other, tu surround the possessions that were 
left to the cOllquercù, to' 111ix ,vith the 1Jl1lnic
pia or 
free towns, and to overawe the allies. ROllle ex- 
tended herself by her colonies into every part of her 
e1l1pire, and 'was everywhere pres
nt. I s})eak here 
only of the military colonies, because no other, I inl- 
agine, were ever settled in Britain. 
There were fe,v countries of any considerahle ex- 
tent in which all these different III odes of gOyernlllent 
and different shades and gradations of servitude did 
not exist together. There 'were allies, municipia.. 
provinces, and colonies in this island, as elsewhere; 
and those dissilnilar parts, far frOln being discordant,. 
united to lllake a firlH and conlpact body, the motion 
of any nlelllber of w'hich could only serve to confinn 
and establish the whole; and "Then titne- was given 
to this structure to coalesce and settlc, it ,vas found 
impossible to break any part of it fronl the Eillpire. 
By degrees the 'several parts blended and softened 
into oue another. Ånd as the renlelubrance of en- 
nlÏty, on the one hand, wore a,vay by tÍ1ne, so, on the 
other, the privileges of the ROlnan citizens at length 
becaille less valualjle. 'Vhell nothing throughout so 
vast an extent of the globe was of consideration but 
a single Ulan, there was no reason to nlake any di
- 
tinction aillongst his subjects. Claudius first gaye 
the full rights of the city to all the Gauls. l! ndcr 
.An tonillUs R0111C opened her gates still wider. ...\.ll 
the subjects of the En1pire were 11lade partakers of 
the sanle common rights. The provincials flocked 
in; even slaves were no sooner enfranchised than 
they ,vere adyanced to the highest posts; and the 
VOL. VII. 14 
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plan of compreheuf'ion, .which had overturned the 
republic, strengthened the Inonarchy. 
Before the partitions were thus broken down, in 
order to support the Elnpirc, and to prevent conuno- 
tions, they had a cn
toln of sending spies into all the 
provinces, ,vhel'e, if they discorered any provincial 
laying hÏ1nself out for popularity, they were sure of 
finding Ineans, for they scrupled none, to repress him. 
It was not ouly the pl'ætor, with his train of lictorG 
and apparitol's, the rods and the axes, and all the 
insolent parade of a conqueror's jurisdiction; every 
private ROlllan seenled a kind of lTIagistrate: they 
took cognizance of all thcir words and actîons, and 
. hourly reminded thel11 of that jealons and stern au- 
thority, so vigilant to discoyer and so severe to pun- 
ish the slightcst deviations froni obedience. 
As they had frained the action de pecuniis repetun- 
dis against the avarice anù rapacity of the provin- 
cial governors, they Inade at length a la-w * \vhich, 
one may say, was against their virtues. For they 
prohibited them froln receiving addresses of thanks 
on their achllinistratioll, or any other public mark 
of acknowledgment, lest they should conie to think 
that their merit or den1erit consisted in the -good 
or ill opinion of the people over whom they ruled. 
They dreaded either a relaxation of government, 
or a dangerous influence in the legate, fro1l1 the ex- 
ertion of an hUlnanity too popular. 
These are SOllIe of the ciyil and political rllethods 
by ,vhich the ROlllans held their dOl11inion over con- 
quered nations; hut eyen in peace they kept up a 
great military establisll1ncnt. They looked upon the 
interior country to be sufficiently secured by the 


· Tacit, Annal. XV, 21 1 22. 
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colonies; their forces were therefore generally quar- 
tered on the frontiers. There they had their sta- 
tiva, or stations, which were strong intrenched camps, 
many of then1 fitted even for a winter residence. 
The communication bet,veen these can1ps, the colo- 
nies, and the municipal towns was formed by great 
roads, which they called military ways. The two 
principal of these ran in ahnost straight lines, the 
whole length of England, from north to south. Two 
others intersected them frolu east to west. The re- 
mains show them to have been in their perfection 
noble works, in all respects worthy the Roman mili- 
tary prudence and the majesty of the Empire. The 
Anglo-Saxons called them strèets. * Of all the Ro- 
man works, they respected anq kept up these alone. 
They regarded them with a sort of sacred reverence, 
granting them a peculiar protection and great im- 
munities. Those who travelled on them were privi- 
leged from arrests in all civil suits. 
As the general character of the Roman govern- 
ment was hard and austere, it was particularly so 
in what regarded the revenu
. This revenue was 
either fixed or occasional. The fixed consisted, first, 
of an annual tax on persons and lands, but in what 
proportion to the fortunes of the one or the value 
of the other I have not been able to ascertain. Next 
was the imposition called decuma, which consisted 
of a tenth, and often a greater portion of the corn 
of the province, which was generally delivered in 
kind. Of all other products a fifth was paid. l\.ftor 
this tenth had been exacted on the corn, they were 
obliged to sell another tenth, or a more considerable 


· The four roads they called Watling Street, Ikenild Street, Ermin 
Street, and the Fosseway. 
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part, to the prætor, at a price estin1ated by hÜnself. 
Eren \vhat remained was still subject to be bought 
up in the saIne lnanner, and at the pleasure of the 
same magistrate, \vho, independent of these taxes 
and purchases, received for the use of his household 
a large portion of the corn of the province. The 
n10st valuable of the pasture grounds were also re- 
served to the public, and a considerable revenue was 
thence derived, \vhich they called 8criptura. The 
state 11lade a 1110nopoly of alnlost the whole prod- 
uce of the land, which paid several taxes, and was 
further enhanced by passing through several hands 
before it caIne to popular consumption. 
The third great branch of the Roman revenue was 
the porto ' )"iu1n, which did not differ froin those impo- 
sitions which we now call customs and duties of ex- 
port and import. 
This was the ordinary revenue; besides which 
there were occasional impositions for shipping, for 
military stores and provisions, and for defraying the 
expense of the prætor an d his legates on the vari- 
ous circuits they made for the administration of the 
province. This last charge became fì-'equently a 
means of great oppression, and several ways were 
from tin1C to tiIne attempted, but with little effect, 
to confine it within reasonable bounds.* .Åulongst 
the extraordinary impositions must be reckoned the 
obligation they laid on the provincials to labor at 
the public works, after the lUanneI' of what the 
French call the corvée, and we term statute-labor. 
ÅS the provinces, burdened by the ordinary charges, 
were often in no condition of levying these occasional 
taxes, they were obliged to borro
 at interest. In- 
. Cod. Lib. XII. Tit. lxii. 
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terest was then to comn1unities at the san1e exorbi- 
tant rate as to individuals. No province was free 
from a most onerous public debt; and that debt was 
far from operating like the salne engagelnent con- 
tracted in tllodern states, by which, as the creditor 
is thrown into the power of the debtor, they often 
add considerably to their strength, and to the nUlTI- 
bel' and attaclllnent of their dependants. The prince 
in this latter case borrows fron1 a subject or from 
a stranger. The one beconles n10re the subject, and 
the other less a stranger. But in the Roman prov- 
inces the subject borro,ved from his lllaster, and he 
thereby doubled his slavery. The overgrown favor- 
ites and wealthy nobility of Rome advanced money 
to the provincials; and they were in a condition both 
to prescribe the terms of the loan and to enforce the 
payment. The provinces groaned at once under all 
the severity of public imposition and the rapacious- 
ness of private usury. They were overrun by pub- 
licans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators, 
usurers, bankers, those numerous and insatiable 
bodies ,vhich ahvays flourish in a burdened and 
complicated revenue. In a word, the taxes in the 
Ron1an Elnpire were so heavy, and in n1any respects 
so injudiciously laid on, that they have been not im- 
properly considered as one cause of its decay and 
ruin. The ROlnan governlnent, to the very last, 
carried something of the spirit of conquest in it; 
and this system of taxes seems rather calculated for 
the utter impoverislllllent of nations, in whom a long 
subjection had not worn a,vay the remembrance of 
enmity, than for the support of a just C0111mOn- 
wealth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN POWER IN BRITAIN. 


AFTER the period which we have just cloßed, no 
mention is made of the affairs of Britain until the 
reign of Adrian. At that tÏ1ne was wrought 
A. D, 117. 
the first ren1arkable change in the exterior 
policy of Rome. Al though some of the emperors con- 
tented themselves with those limits which they found 
at their accession, none before this prince had actu- 
ally contracted the bounds of the Empire: for, be- 
ing more perfectly acquainted with all the countries 
that composed it than any of his predecessors, \vhat 
was strong and what weak, and having formed to 
himself a plan wholly defensive, he purposely aban- 
doned several large tracts of territory, that he might 
render what relnained more solid and compact. 
This plan particularly affected Britain. 
A. D. 121. 
All the conquests of Agricola to the north- 
ward of the Tyne were relinquished, and a strong 
rampart was built from the n10uth of that river, on 
the east, to Sohvay Frith, on the Irish Sea, a length 
of about eighty Iniles. But in the reign of his succes- 
sor, Ântoninus Pius, other reasonings prevailed, and 
other measures \vere pursued. The legate 
A. D. 140, . . 
who then cOllunanded in BrItaIn, conclud- 
ing that the Caledonian's would construe the defensive 
policy of Adrian into fear, that they would naturally 
grow more numerous in a larger territory, and more 
haughty when they saw it abandoned to them, the 
frontier was again advanced to Agricola's second 
line, which extended between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and the stations which had been estab- 
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lished by that general were cOllnected with a con- 
tinued wall. 
Fron1 this tilne those walls become the principal 
object in the British history. The Caledonians, or 
(as they are called) the Picts, made very frequent 
and S0111etÏ1nes successful atten1pts upon this bar- 
rier, taking adYalltage 1110re particularly of every 
change in governlnellt, whilst the soldiery through- 
out the Empire were more intent upon the choice of 
a master than the nlotions of an enemy. In this du- 
bious state of unquiet peace and unprosecuted war 
the province continued until Severns canle to the pur- 
ple, who, finding that Britain had grown in- 
. . A. D. 207. 
to one of the most consIderable provInces of 
the Elnpire, and was at the same tin1e in a danger- 
ous situation, resolved to visit that island in person, 
and to provide for its security. He led a 
A. D. 208. 
vast army into the wilds of Caledonia, and 
was the first of the ROlnans who penetrated to the 
most northern boundary of this island. The na- 
tives, defeated in some engagements, and wholly 
unable to resist so great and detenuined a power, 
were obliged to submit to such a peace as the eln- 
peror thought proper to impose. Contenting himself 
with a suhn1issioll, always cheaply won froll1 a barba- 
rous people, and never long regarded, Severns made 
no sort of military establisillnent in that country. 
On the contrary, he abandoned the ad- 
. .. A, D. 209. 
vanced work wInch had been raIsed In the 
reign of Antollinus, and, lilniting himself by the plan 
of Adrian, he either built a new wall ileal' the for- 
mer, or he added to the work of that en1 peror such 
considerable Ï1nproyements and repairs that it has 
since been caned the Wall of Severns. 
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Severus '\,ith great labor and charge terrified the 
Caledonians; but he did not subdue theln. He neg- 
lected those easy and assured means of subjection 
which the nature of that part of Britain affords 
to a power nlaster of the sea, by the bays, frith
, 
and lakes with which it is everywhere pierced, and 
in some places almo
t cut through. A few garri- 
sons at the necks of land, and a fleet to connect 
them and to awe the coast, must at any tÏ1ne have 
been sufficient irrecoverably to subdue that part of 
Britain. This was a neglect in Agricola occasioned 
probably by a lhnited cOlnl11and; and it was not rec- 
tified by boundless authority in Severns. The Cale- 
donians again resu111ed their arms, and rene'\ved their 
ravages on the ROlnan frontier. Severns died before 
he could take any new nleasures; and from his death 
there is an alnlost total silence concerning the af- 
fairs of Britain until the division of the EIl1pire. 
Had the unwieldy mass of that overgro'\vn do- 
minion been effectively divided, and 
ivided into 
large portions, each forming a state, separate and 
absolutely independent, the schenle had been far 
more perfect. Thongh the Empire had pcrishefl, 
these states Inight have subsisted; and they Blight 
have made a far better oppofo;ition to the inroads 
of the barbarians even than the ,vhole united; since 
each nation would have its own strength solely em- 
ployed in resisting its o'\vn particular enelnies. For
 
notwithstanding the resources which might have been 
expected frol11 the entireness of so great a body, it 
is clear froln history that the ROlnans were nevcr 
able to elnploy '\vith effect and at the same tirne 
above two annies, and that on the whole they were 
very unequal to the defence of a frontier of manJ 
thousand luiles in circuit. 
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But the schenlc which was pursued, the scheme of 
joint enlperors, holding by a common title, each gov- 
erning his proper territory, but not wholly without 
authority in the other portions, this formed a species 
of goverUlnent of 'which it is hard to conceive any 
just idea. It ,vas a government in continual fluctu- 
ation frOlTI one to n1any, and fron1 111any again to a 
single hand. Each state did not subsist long enough 
independent to fall into those orders and connected 
classes of lllen that are necessary to a regular com- 
monwealth; nor had they till1e to grow into those 
virtuous partialities from 'which nations derive the 
first principle of their stability. 
The eyents which follo\v sufficiently illustrate 
these reflections, and will show the reason of intro- 
ducing theln in this place, with regard to the Empire 
in general, and to Britain more particularly. 
In the division 'which Diocletian first made of the 
ROlnan territory, the western prOyillCeS, in which 
Britain 'vas included, fell to 
Iaxirnian. It was 
during his reign that Britain, by an extraordinary 
revolution, was for some tÌ1ne entirely separated from 
the body of the EllIpire. Carausius, a man of ob- 
scure birth, and a barbarian, (for now not only the 
army, but the senate, ,vas filled ,vith foreigners,) 
had ohtained the government of Doulogne. He was 
also intrusted with the command of a fleet stationed 
in that part to oppose the Saxon pirates, who then 
bega 11 cruelly to infest the northwest parts of Gaul 
and the opposite shore of Britain. But Carausius 
made use of the po\ver with which he had been in. 
trusted, not so lunch to suppress the pirates as to 
aggrandize hÏ1nself. He even pernlitted their dep- 
redations, that he 111ight intercept then1 on their 
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return, and enrich hÜllself with the retaken plun- 
der. By such nlethods he acquired Ünlnense \vealth, 
which he distributed \vith so politic a bounty among 
the sealnen of his fleet and the legions in Britain that 
by degrees he disposed both the one and the other to 
a revolt in his favor. 
As there were then no settled principles either 
of successiQn or election in the Enlpire, and all de- 
pended on the uncertain faith of the arlny, Cal'ausius 
made his atteillpt, perhaps, \vith the less guilt, and 
found the less difficulty in prevailing upon the pro- 
vincial Britons to sulnnit to a sovereignty which 
seemed to reflect a sort of dignity on thclnselves. 
In this island he estahlished the 
eat of his ne\v do- 
minion; but he kept up and augillented his fleet, by 
which he preserved his comnlunication with his old 
governnlent, and conllnanded the interlnediate seas. 
He entered into a close alliance \vith the 
A. D. 286. . . . 
Saxons and FrIsIans, by wInch he at once 
preserved his own island fr0111 their depredations 
and rendered his Inaritiule po,ver irresistible. He 
humbled the Picts by several defeats; he repaired 
the frontier wall, and supplied it with good garrisons. 
He made several roads equal to the works of the 
greatest elnperors. He cut canals, \vith vast labor 
and expense, through all the low eastern parts of 
Britain, at the saUle time draining those fonny 
countries, and prolnotillg cOlnnlunication and C0111- 
merce. On these canals he built several cities. 
Whilst he thus labored to proIllote the iu- 
A. D, 290. ternal strength and happiness of his king- 
dom, he contended with so 11luch success against his 
former 111 asters that they were at length obliged not 
only to relinquish their right to his acquisition, but 
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to admit hiln to a participation of the imperial titles. 
He reigned after this for seven years prosperously and 
with great glory, because he wisely set bounds to his 
ambition, and contented hÜnself with the possession 
of a great COUll try, detached from the rest of the 
world, and therefore easily defended. Had he lived 
long enough, and pursued this plan with consistency, 
Britain
 in all probability, might then have become, 
and might have afterwards been, an independent and 
powerful kingdom, instructed in the ROlnan arts, 
and freed from their dOlniniOll. But the saIne dis... 
telnper of the state ,vhich had raised Oarausius to 
po,ver did not suffer him long to enjoy it. The 
Roman soldiery at that time was wholly destitute of 
military principle. That religious regard to their 
oath, the great bond of ancient discipline, had been 
long worn out; and the want of it was not supplied 
by that punctilio of bonoI' and loyalty whicb is tbe 
support of lllodern armies. Carausius was 
. . A. D. 293. 
as
assinated, and succeeded III his kingdom 
by A.llectus, the captain of his guards. But the mur- 
derer, who did not possess abilities to support the 
power he had acquired by his crimes, was in a short 
tÍlne defeated, and in his turn put to death, by Oon- 
stantius Ohlorus. In about three years from the death 
of Oarausius, Britain, after a short experiment of in... 
dependency, was again united to the body of the Eln- 
pue. 
Oonstantius, after he caIne to the purple, 
. . .. A. D. 30-l.. 
CHose dus Island for Ius resIdence. 
fany 
authors affirm that his wife Helena was a Briton. It 
is 1110re certain that his son Constantine the Great was 
born here, and enaLled to succeed his father princi. 
pally by the helps which he derived from Britain. 
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Under the reign of this great prince there 
A. D. 306. 
was an ahnost total reyolution in the internal 
policy of the Elnpire. This \vas the third relnarkable 
change in the Roman government since the dissolu- 
tion of the Con1n1onwealth. The first was that by 
which Antoninus had taken away the distinctions of 
the municipium, province, and colony, comlnunicating 
to every part of the Empire those privileges which 
had formerly distinguished a citizen of Rome. Thus 
the whole goyernment was cast into a more uniform 
and sin1ple frame, Rnd every mark of conquest was 
finally effaced. . The second alteration was the divis- 
ion of the Einpire by Diocletian. The third was the 
change lnade in the great offices of the state, and the 
revolution in religion, under Constantine. 
The præfecti prætorio, \vho, like the commanders 
of the janizaries of the Porte, by their ambition and 
turbulence had kept the government in continual fer- 
ment, were reduced by the happiest art imaginable. 
Their nlunber, only two originally, was increased to 
four, by ,vhich their power was balanced and broken. 
Their authority ,vas not lessened, but its nature was 
totally changed: for it became fron1 that time a dig- 
nityand office merely civil. The whole Empire was 
divided into four departments under these four offi- 
cers. The subordinate districts were governed by 
their vicarii
. and Britain, accordingly, was under a 
vicar, subject to the lJræfectus prætorio of Gaul. The 
military was diviùed nearly in the saIne InanneI'; 
and it was placed under officers also of a ne\v crea- 
tion, the 'Inagistri militiæ. Ilnmediately under these 
were the dnces, and under those the cO'Jnites, dukes 
and counts, titles unknown in the titHe of the Rcpub 
lic or in the higher Elnpire; but afterwards they ex- 
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tended beyond the ROluan territory, and haying been 
conferred by the Northern nations upon their leaders, 
they subbist to this day, and contribute to the dignity 
of the nlodern courts of Europe. 
But Constantine lllade a 11luch greater change with 
regard to religion by the establislunent of Christiani- 
ty. At what tinle the Gospel was first preached in 
this island I believe it iInpossible to ascertain, as it 
caIne in gradually, and without, or rather contrary 
to, public authority. It was nlost probaLly- first in- 
troduced alnong the legionary soldiers; for ,ve fiud 
St. .Alban, the first British martyr, to have been of 
that body. As it was introduced privately, so its 
growth ,vas for a long tilne insensible; but it shot 
up at length with great vigor, and spread itself wide- 
ly, at first under the favor of Constantius and the 
protection of Helena, and at length under the estab- 
lishment of Constantine. Frolll this time it is to be 
considered as the ruling religion; though heathenisnl 
subsisted long after, and at last expired Ï1npercepti- 
bly, and with as little noise as Christianity had been 
at first introduced. 
In this state, with regard to the civil, military, and 
religious establishment, Britain ren1ained without any 
change, and at intervals in a tolerable state of repose, 
until the reign of Valentinian. Then it was attacked 
all at once with incredible fury- and success, and as it 
were in concert, by a nUlllber of barbarous 
. T .. I f I A. D. 364. 
natIons. he prlnclpa 0 these were t 1e. 
Scots, a people of ancient settlell1ent in Ireland, and 
who had. thence been transplanted into the northern 
part of Britain, 'which afterwards derived its nalne 
from that colony. The Scots of both nations united 
with the Picts to fall upon the Roman province. To 
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these were added the piratical Saxons, who issued 
from the mouths of the Rhine. For some years they 
met but slight resistance, and made a most lniserable 
havoc, until the famous Count Theodosius was sent to 
the relief of Britain, - who, by an admirable conduct 
in war, and as vigorous application to the cure of do- 
Inestic disorders, for a time freed the country from its 
enemies and oppressors, and having driven the Picts 
and Scots into the barren extremity of the island, he 
shut and barred them in with a new wall, advanced 
as far as the remotest of the former, and, what had 
hitherto been imprudently neglected, he erected the 
intermediate space into a Roman province, 
.4., D. 368. 
and a regular governluen t, under the name 
of Valentia. But this was only a Inomentary relief. 
The Empire was perishing by the vices. of its consti- 
tution. 
Each province was then possessed by the inconsid- 
erate ambition of appointing a head to the whole; al- 
though, when the end was obtained, the victorious 
province always returned to its ancient insignificance, 
and was lost in the common slavery. A great army 
of Britons followed the fortune of Maximus, whom 
they had raised to the in1perial titles, into Gaul. 
They were there defeated; and from their 
.4.. D. 388. 
defeat, as it is said, arose a new people. 
They are supposed to have settled in, Armorica, 
which was then, like many other parts of the sick- 
ly Empire, become a mere desert; and that coun- 
try, from this accident, has been since called Bre- 
tagne. 
The Roman province thus weakened afforded op- 
portunity and encouragement to the barbarians again 
to invade and ravage it. Stilicho, indeed, during the 
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minority of IIouorius, obtaincd some advantages over 
theIn, which procured a short interlnissioll of their 
hostilities. But as the Elnpire on the continent was 
now attacked on all sides, and staggered under the 
innumerable shocks which it received, that minister 
ventured to recall the Rarnan forces froin Britain, in 
order to sustain those parts which he judged of more 
inlportance and in greater danger. 
On the intelligence of this desertion, their 
Å. D. 411. 
barbarous ellcnlies break in upon the Brit- 
ons, and are no longer re
isted. Their ancient protec- 
tion \vithdra\vn, the people becalne stupefied with ter- 
ror and de
pair. They petition the en1peror for succor 
in the 11lost 11loving tern1S. The emperor, protest- 
ing his ,veaklless, cOlnmits thenl to their own defence, 
absolves them from their allegiance, and confers on 
thenl a freedom \vhich they have no longer the sense 
to value nor the virtue to defcnd. The princes 
wholn after this desertion they raised and deposed 
with a stupid inconstancy ,vere styled Emperors. So 
hard it is to change ideas to ,vhich Inen have been 
long accusto111cd, especially in government, that the 
Britons had no notion of a soyereign \vho was not to 
be ernperor, nor of an emperor who was not to be 
master of the "T estern world. This single idea ru- 
ined Britain. Constantine, a native of this island, 
one of those shadows of itnperiallnajesty, no sooner 
found hÏ1nself established at horne than, fatally for 
hirnself and his country, he turned his eyes towards 
the continent. Thither he carried the flower of the 
British youth, - all who were any ways en1inent for 
birth, for courage, for their skill in the Inilitary or 
mechanic arts; but his success was not equal to his 
hopes or his forces. The reluains of his routed arlny 
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joined their couu tr)'111en in Àrn10rica, and a baffled 
attenlpt upon the Elnpire a second titne recruited 
Gaul and exhausted Britain. 
The Scots and Piets, attentive to every advantage, 
rushed with redouLled violence into this vacuity. 
The Britons, \vho could find no protection but in 
slavery, again Ï1nplol'e the assistance of thcir fortner 
masters. At that tÏ1ne Aëtius conunauded the ÏInpe- 
rial forces in Gaul, and with the virtue and Inilitary 
skill of the ancient ROlnans supported the EllllJire, tot- 
tering \vith age and weakness. Though he was then 
hard pressed by the vast arn1Ïes of Attila, which like 
a deluge had overspread Gaul, he afforded then1 a 
small and temporary succor. This detaclllnent of Ro- 
mans repelled the 8cots; they repaired the walls; 
and aniInating the Britons by their exau1ple and in- 
structions to Inaintain their freedo1l1, they departed. 
But the Scots easily percèivcd and took advantage of 
their departure. Whilst they rayageù the country, 
the Britons rene\ved their supplications to ,A,ëtius. 
They once more obtained a reinforceluent, which 
again reëstablished their affairs. They ,vere, howev- 
er, given to understand that this ,vas to be their last 
relief. The Roman auxiliaries were recalled, and the 
Britons abandoned to their own fortune îoreyer. 
\Vhen the ROlnans deserted this island, 
A.. D. 432. 
they left a country, \vith regard to the arts 
of war or goVerIlll1Cnt, Ï1
 a manner barbarous, but 
destitute of that spirit or those ad,-autages \vith \vhieh 
sometimes a state of barbarisln is attended. They 
carried out of each province its proper and natural 
strength, and supplied it by that of sOlne other, \vhich 
had no connection with the country. The troops raised 
in Britain often served in Egypt; and those which 
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were employed for the protection of this island were 
sometimeb fron1 Batavia or Germany, sometimes from 
provinces far to the east. 'Vhene\?er the strangers 
were withdra\vn, as they \vere very easily, the prov- 
ince was left in the hands of 111en wholly unprac- 
tised in war. ,A..fter a peaceable posç;;ession of 1nore 
than three hundred years, the Britons derived but 
very few benefits froln their subjection to the con- 
querors and civilizers of mankind. Neither does 
it appear that the Roman people were at any tilne 
extremely numerous in this island, or had spread 
theInselves, their Inanners, or their language as ex- 
tensively in Britain as they had done in the other 
parts of their Elnpire. The Welsh and the Ånglo- 
Saxon languages retain much less of Latin than the 
French, the Spanish, or the Italian. The Romans 
subdued Britain at a later period, at a time when Ita- 
ly herself was not sufficiently populous to supply so 
remote a province: she was rather supplied from her 
provinces. The n1ilitary colonies, though in SOlne 
respects they were adlnirably fitted for their pur- 
poses, had, however, one essential defect: the lands 
granted to the soldiers did not pass to their posterity; 
so that the Roma.n people must have multiplied poor- 
ly in this island, when their increase principally de- 
pended on a suecession of superannuated soldiers. 
From this defect the colonies were continually falling 
to decay. They had also in many respects degenerat- 
ed from their primitive institution. * We must add, 


· Neque conjugiis suscipiendis neque alendis liberis sueti, orbas 
sine posteris domos relinquebant. Non enim, ut oHm, universæ Ie- 
giones deducebantur cum tribunis et centurionibus et suis cujusque 
ordinis militibus, ut consensu et caritate rempublicam efficerent, sed 
ignoti inter se, diversis manipulis, sine rectore, sine affectibus mutuis. 
VOL. VII. 15 
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that in the decline of the Elnpire a great part of the 
troops in Britain were barbarians, Batavians or Ger- 
mans. Thus, at the clo
e of this period, this unhap- 
py country, desolated of its inhabitants, abandoned by 
its masters, stripped of its artisans, and deprived of all 
its spirit, was in a condition the most wretched and 
forlorn. 


quasi ex aHo genere mortalium repente in unUID collecti, numerus 
magis quam colonia. - Tacit. Annal. XIV. 27. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE ENTRY AND SETTLE
IENT OF THE SAXONS, AND THEIR 
CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


A FTER having been so long subject to a A.. D. ,147. 
foreign dominion, there was among the 
Britons no royal fan1Íly, no respected, order in the 
state, none of those titles to goyernment, confirlned 
by opinion and long use, more efficacious than the 
wisest SChell1eS for the settlel11ent of the nation. 
1tIere personal merit was then the only pretence to 
power. But this circumstance only added to the 
misfortunes of a people who bad no orderly method 
of election, and little experience of merit in any of 
the candidates. During thi:s anarchy, whilst they 
suffered the 1110st dreadful calamities from the fury 
of barbarous nations which invaded then1, they fell 
into that disregard of religion, and those loose, dis- 
orderly manners, which are sometimes the conse- 
quence of desperate and hardened wretchedness, as 
well as the comn10n distempers of ease and prosper- 
ity. 
A t length, after frequent elections and deposings, 
rather wearied out by their own inconstancy than 
fixed by the merit of their choice, they suffered V 01'- 
tigern to reign over them. This leader had made 
some figure in the conduct of their 'Wars and factions. 
But he wa
 no sooner settled on the throne than he 
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showed hilnself rather like a prince born of an ex- 
hausted stock of royalty in the decline of empire than 
one of those bold and active spirits whose Jnanly tal- 
ents obtain them the first place in their country, and 
stan1p upon it that character of vigor essential to the 
prosperity of a new comn10nwealth. However, the 
mere settlement, in spite of the ill adlninistration of 
governn1ent, procured the Britons SOlne internal re- 
po
e, and SOlne temporary advantages over their en- 
en1ies, the Picts. But having been long habituated 
to defeats, neither relying on their king nor on theln- 
selves, and fatigued with the obstinate attacks of 
an enemy whoin they sometilnes checked, but could 
never remove, in one of their national assemblies it 
was resolved to call in the mercenary aid of the Sax- 
ons, a powerful nation of Gerinany, which had been 
long by their piratical incursions terrible not only to 
theIn, but to all the adjacent countries. This reso- 
lution has been generally condenuled. It has been 
said, that they seein to have through mere cowardice 
distrusted a strength not yet worn down, and a for- 
tune sufficiently prosperous. But as it was taken by 
general counsel and consent, we must believe that 
the necessity of such a step was felt, though the 
event was dubious. The e'\ent, indeed, might be 
dubious: in a state radically weak, every measure 
,
igorolls enough for its protection must endanger 
its existence. 
There is an unquestioned tradition among the 
Northern nations of Europe, importing tha.t all that 
part of the world had suffered a great and genel'al 
revolution by a migration from Asiatic Tartary of a 
people whon1 they call Asers. These everywhere ex- 
pelled or subdued the ancient inhabitants of the Oel- 


. 
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tIC and Cimbric original. The leader of this Åsiatic 
army was called Odin or Wodin: first their general, 
afterwards their tutelar deity. The tÏ1ne of this great 
change is lost in the imperfection of traditionary his- 
tory, and the attempts to supply it by fable. It is, 
however, certain that the Saxon nation believed them- 
selves the descendants of those conquerors: an
 they 
had as good a title to that descent as any other of 
the Northern tribes; for they used the san1e language 
which then was and is still spoken, with small varia- 
tion of the dialects, in all the countries which extend 
from the polar circle to the Danube. This people 
most probably derived their name, as well as their 
origin, from the Sacæ, a nation of the Asiatic Scythia. 
At the time of which we write they had seated them- 
selves in the CÌ1nbric Chersonesus, or Jutland, in 
the countries of Holstein and Sleswick, and thence 
extended along the Elbe and \Veser to the coast of 
the Gennan Ocean, as far as the mouths of the Rhine. 
In that tract they lived in a sort of loose military com- 
monwealth of the ordinary German model, under sev- 
eralleaders, the most eminent of whom was Hengist, 
descended from Odin, the great conductor of the .Asi- 
atic colonies. It was to this chief that the Britons 
applied thelnselves. They invited hÏ1n by a pron1ise 
of ample pay for his troops, a large share of their 
C0111mOn plunder, and the Isle of Thanet for a set- 
tlen1ent. 
The arn1Y which came over under Hengist did not 
exceed fifteen hundred men. The opinion which the 
Britons had entertained of the Saxon prowess was 
well founded; for they had the principal share in a 
decisive victory which was obtained over the Picts 
soon after their arrival, a victory which forever freed 
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the Britons from all terror of the Picts and Scots, but 
in the same moment exposed them to an enemy no 
less dangerous. 
Hengist and his Saxons, who had obtained by the 
free vote of the Britons that introduction into this 
island they had so long in vain attempted by arms, 
saw that by being necessary they were superior to 
their allies. They discovered the character of the 
king; they were eye-witnesses of the internal weak- 
ness and distraction of the kingdom. This state of 
Britain was represented with so much effect to the 
Saxons in Germany, that another and much greater 
embarkation followed the first; new bodies daily 
crowded in. As soon as the Saxons began to be 
sensible of their strength, they found it their inter- 
est to be discontented; they complained of breaches 
of a contract, which they construed according to their 
own designs; and then fell rudely upon their unpre- 
pared and feeble allies, who, as they had not been 
able to resist the Picts and Scots, were still less in 
a condition to oppose that force by which they had 
been protected against those enemies, when turned 
unexpectedly upon thelnselves. Hengist, with very 
little opposition, subdued the province of Kent, and 
there laid the foundation of the first Saxon kingdom. 
Every battle the Britons fought only prepared them 
for a new defeat, by weakening their strength and 
displaying the inferiority of their courage. V orti- 
gern, instead of a steady and regular resistance, 
opposed a Inixture of timid war and unable nego- 
tiation. In one of their meetings, wherein the busi.. 
ness, according to the German mode, was carried on 
amidst feasting and riot, V ortigern was struck with 
the beauty of a Saxon virgin, a kinswolnan of Hen 4 
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gist, and entirely under his influence. Having mar- 
ried her, he delivered hÏInself over to bel' counsels. 
His people, harassed by their enemies, be- 4 
A. D. 52. 
trayed by their prince, and indignant at the 
feeble tyranny that oppressed them, deposed him, and 
set his son V ortÎlner in his place. But the change 
of the king prnved no remedy for the exhausted state 
of the nation and the constitutional infirn1Ìty of tl:e 
government. For even if the Britons could have 
supported themselves against the superior abilities 
and efforts of Hengist, it might have added to their 
honor, but would have contributed little to their 
safety. The news of his success had roused all 
Saxony. Five great bodies of that adventurous, 
people, under different and independent comlnand-- 
ers, very nearly at the same time broke in upon as, 
nlany different parts of the island. They came no 
longer as pirates, but as invaders. ',hilst the Brit- 
ons contended with one body of their fierce enemies, 
another gained ground, and filled with slaughter and 
desolation the whole country from sea to sea. A 
devouring war, a dreadful famine, a plague, the most 
wasteful of any recorded in our history, united to 
consummate the ruin of Britain. The ecclesiastical 
WTiters of that age, confounded at the view of those 
COll1plicated calan1Ïties, saw nothing but the arm of 
God stretched out for the punishluent of a sinful 
and disobedient nation. And truly, when we set 
before us in one point of view the conditioll of al- 
most all the parts which had lately composed the 
'Vestern Empire, - of Britain, of Gaul, of Italy, of 
Spain, of .Africa, - at once overwhelmed by a re- 
sistless inundation of most cruel barbarians, whose 
inh uman method of war nlade but a snla11 part of 
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the miseries with whir1J thef'c nations were afflicted, 
we are almost driycn out of the circle of political 
inquiry: we are ill a 111<1))l1Cr con1pelled to acknowl- 
edge the hanel of God in those Ì1nnlense rcyolutions 
by which at certain pcriods He .so signally asserts 
IIis snpren1e don1inion, and brings about that great 
systcln of change ,vhich is perhaps as necessary to 
the moral as it is found to be in the natural ,vorld. 
But whatever ,vas the condition of the other parts 
of Europe, it is generally agreed that the state of 
Britain ,vas the worst of all. SOlne writers have 
asserted, that, exèept tho
e who took refuge in the 
ll10untains of 'Yales and in ConHvall, or fled into 
Arillorica, the British race was in a manner de- 
stroyed. 'Vhat is extraordinary, we find England 
in a very tolerable state of population in less than 
two centuries after the first inyasion of the Saxons; 
and it is hard to in1h.ginc eithcr the transplantation 
or the increase of that single pcople to have been 
in so short a tirne sufficient for the settlelnent of 
,so great an exten t of COUll try. Others speak of 
the Britons, not as extirpated, but as reduced to a 
'state of slavery; and here these writers fix the origin 
of personal and predial ser\yitude in England. 
I shall lay fairly bcfore the reader all I have 
been able to discover concerning the existence or 
.condition of this unhappy people. That they were 
much 1110re broken and reduced than any other na- 
tion ,vhich had fallen under the Gennan power I 
think 111ay be inferred from two considerations. 
First, that in all other parts of Europe the ancient 
language subsisted after the conquest, and at length 
incorporated with that of the conquerors; whereas 
in England the Saxon language received little or 
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no tirLcture from the Welsh; and it seelns, even 
alnong the lowest people, to have continued a dia- 
lect of pure Teutonic to the time in which it was 
itself Llended with the 
 ornlan. Secondly, that on 
the contillen t the Chrbtiall religion, after the N orth- 
ern irruptions, not only relnained, but flourished. 
It was very early and universally adopted by the 
ruling people. In England it was so entirely ex- 
tinguished, that, when Augustin undertook his 111is- 
sion, it does not appear that among all the Saxons 
there was a single person professing Christianity. 
The sudden extinction of the ancient religion 
and language appears sufficient to show that Britain 
lnust have suffered 11lore than any of the neighbor- 
ing nations on the continent. But it lnust not be 
concealed that there are likewise proofs that the 
Briti
h race, though much dÏlllinished, was not whol- 
ly extirpated
 and that those 'who remained were not, 
lnerely as Britons, reduced to servitude. For they 
are n1en tioned as existing in SOlne of the 
A. D, 500. 
earlier Saxon laws. In these laws they are 
allo,yed a cOlupensation on the footing of the n1eaner 
kind of Engli
h ; and they are even pennitted, as well 
as the English
 to en1erge out of that low rank into 
a n10re liberal condition. This is degradation, but 
not slavery. * The affairs of that whole period are, 
however, covered with an obscurity not to be dissi- 
pated. The Britons had little leisure or ability to 
write a just account of a war by which they were 
ruined; and the Anglo-Saxons 'who succeeded them, 
attentive only to arms, were, until their conversion, 
ignorant of the use of letters. 
It is on this darkened theatre that SOllle old writers 


. Leges Inæ, 32, De Cambrico Homine 
\grum possidentc. - Id, 54. 
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have introduced those characters aÙd actions which 
have afforded such alnple Inatter to poets and so 
much perplexity to historians. This is the fabulous 
and heroic age of our nation. After the natural and 
just representations of the Ron1an scene, the stage 
is again crowded with enchanters, giants, and all the 
extravagant ÏInages of the wildest and n10st relnote 
antiquity. No personage Inakes so conspicuous a fig- 
ure in these stories as King Arthur: a prince wheth- 
er of British or Roman origin, whether boru on this 
island or in Alnorica, is uncertain; but it appears 
that he opposed the Saxons ,vith relnarkable yirtue 
and no slnall degree of success, which has rendered 
hÏ1n and his exploits so large an argument of ro- 
mance that both are al1nost disclaiIned by history. 
Light scarce begins to dawn until the introduction of 
Christianity, which, bringing with it the use of let- 
ters and the arts of civil life, affords at once a juster 
account of things and facts that are 1110re worthy of 
relation: nor is there, indeed, any revolution so reo 
markable in the English story. 
The bishops of Rome had for SOlne tÏ1ne lneditated 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. Pope Gregory, 
who is surnamed the Great, affected that pious design 
with an Ullcomlnon zeal; and he at length found a 
circulnstance highly favorable to it in the n1arriage of 
a daughter of Charibert, a king of the Franks, to the 
reigning nlonarch of Kent. This opportunity induced 
Pope Gregory to C0111111ission ,A_ugustin, a Inonk of 
Rheims, and a In au of distinguished piety, to unùer- 
take this arduous enterprise. 
It was in the year of Christ 600, and 150 
A. D. 600. 
years after the corning of the first Saxon 
colonies into England, that Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
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received intelligence of the arrival in his dOlninions 
of a number of men in a foreign garb, practising sev- 
eral strange and unusual ceremonies, who desired to 
be conducted to the king's presence, declaring that 
they had things to communicate to hilll and to his 
people of the utmost importance to their eternal wel- 
fare. This was Augustin, with forty of the associ
tes 
of his n1Ïssion, who no'\Y landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
the same place by which the Saxons had before en- 
tered, ,,
hen they extirpated Christianity. 
The king heard thèul in the open air, in order to 
defeat,* upon a principle of Druidical superstition, the 
effec1s of their enchantlnents. Augustin spoke by a 
Frankish iuterpreter. The Franks and Saxons were 
of the same origin, and used at that tinle the saIne 
language. He was favorably received; and a place 
in the city of Canterbury, the capital of Kent, was 
allotted for the residence of him and his cOlllpallions. 
They enterf\d Oanterbury in procession, preceded by 
two persons who bore a silver cross and the figure of 
Christ painted on a board, singing, as they went, lit- 
anies to avert the wrath of God from that city and 
people. 
The king was anlong their first converts. The 
principal of his nobility, as usual, follo,ved that ex- 
ample, moved, as it is related, by many signal mira- 
cles, but undoubtedly by the extraordinary zeal of 
the missionaries, and the pious austerity of their 
lives. The new religion, by the protection of so re- 
spected a prince, who held under his dominion or 
influence all the countries to the southward of the 
Humber, spread itself with great rapidity. Pagan. 
iSID, after a faint resistance, everywhere gave way. 


· "Vetcri usus augurio," saJ's Henry of Hunti'Jgdon, p. 321. 
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And, indeed, the chief difficulties which Christianity 
had to encounter did not arise so much from the 
struggles of opposite religious prejudices as from the 
gross and licentious lllanners of a barbarous people. 
One of the Saxon princes expelled the Christians 
froln his territory because the priest refused to give 
hÏ1n SOlne of that white bread which he saw distrib- 
uted to his congregation. 
It is probable that the order of Druids either did 
not at all subsist alllongst the Anglo-Sa.xons, or that 
at this time it had declined not a little from its an- 
cient authority and reputation; else it is not' easy to 
conceive how they adInitted so readily a new system, 
'which at one stroke cut off from their character its 
\vhole Ï1nportance. We even find some chiefs of the 
Pagan priesthood amongst the foren1ost in submit- 
ting to the new doctrine. On the first preaching of 
the Gospel in Northumberland, the heathen pontiff 
of that territory ÏInmediately mounted a horse, which 
to those of his order was unla\vful, and, breaking into 
the 'sacred inclosure, hewed to pieces the idol he had 
so long served.* 
If the order of the Druids did not subsist aillongst 
the Saxons, yet the chief objects of their religion ap- 
pear to have been derived from that fountain. They, 
indeed, worshipped several idols under various forms 
of Inen and beasts; and those gods to whom they 
dedicated the days of the week bore in their attri- 
butes, and in the particular days that were consecrat- 
ed to theIn, though not in their names, a near resem- 
blance to the divinities of ancient Ron1e. But still 
the great and capital objects of their worship were 
taken from Druidisln, - trees, stones, the elelnents, 
. Bede, Rist. Eccl. Lib. II. c. 13. 
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ltnd the heavenly bodies.* These were their prIn- 
cipal devotions, laid the strollge
t hold upon their 
minds, and resisted the progress of the Christian re- 
ligion with the greatest obstinacy: for we find these 
superstitions forbidden amongst the la
est Saxon laws. 
Å ,vorship which stands in need of the menlorial of 
i1l1ages or books to support it may perish when these 
are destroyed; but when a superstition is established 
upon those great objects of Nature which continually 
solicit the senses, it is extrelnely difficult to turn the 
mind froln things that in themselves are striking, and 
that are always present. A.ffiOligst the objects of this 
class 111USt be reckoned the goddess Eostre, ,vho, from 
the etYlnology of the nalue, as well as from the sea- 
son sacred to her, was probably that beautiful planet 
which the Greeks and ROlllans worshipped under the 
names of Lucifer and Venus. It is from this goddess 
that in England the paschal festival has been called 
Easter. t To these they joined the reverence of vari- 
ous subordinate genii, or demons, fairies, and goblins, 
- fantastical ideas, 'which, in a state of uninstructed 
Nature, grow spontaneously out of the wild fancies 
or fears of men. Thus, they worshipped a sort of 
goddess, whom 
hey called !lara, formed from those 
frigh tfnl appearances that oppress men in their sleep; 
and the nallle is still retained an10ng us.:!: 
A.s to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, they were 
such as might be expected in a rude people, - fierce, 
and of a gross sÎ1nplicity. Their clothes ,vere short. 


· Deos gentiles, et solem vellunam, ignem vel fluvium, torrentem 
vel saxa, vel alicujus generis nrborum ligna. -L. Cnut. 5. - Super- 
stitiosus ille conventus, qui Frithgear dicitur, circa lapidem, arbo- 
rem, fontem. - Leg. Presby Northumb. 
t Spelman's Glossary, Tit, eod. * The night-mare. 
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As all barbarians are Inuch taken with exterior form, 
and the advantages and distinctions which are con- 
ferred by Nature, the Saxons set an high value on 
comeliness of person, aud studied much to ilnprove 
it. It is relnarkable that a law of King Illa orders 
the care and education of foundlings to be regulated 
by their beauty.* They cherished their hair to a 
great length, and were extremely proud and jealous 
of this natural ornament. SonIc of their great nlen 
were distinguished by an appellative taken from the 
length of their hair. t To pull the hair was punisha- 
ble ; + and forcibly to cut or injure it was considered 
in the same crÏ1ninallight with cutting off the nose 
or thrusting out the eyes. In the same design of 
barbarous ornament, their faces were generally paint- 
ed and scarred. They were so fond of chains and 
bracelets that they have given a surname to some of 
their kings from their generosity in bestowing such 
marks of favor.s 
Few things discover the state of the arts alnongst 
people more certainly than the presents that are nIade 
to them by foreigners, The Pope, on his first mission 
into Northulnberland, sent to the queen of that coun- 
try sorne stuffs with ornaments of gold, an ivory conlb 
inlaid ,vith the same metal, and a silver mirror. A 
quaen's want of such female ornaments and utensils 
shows that the arts were at this time little cultivated 
amongst the Saxons. These are the sort of presen t8 
cOlnmonly sent to a barbarous people. 


. L. lnæ, 26. 
t Oslacus . . . . promissâ cæsaric heros. - Chron. Saxon. 123. 
t L. Ælfred. 31. L. Cnut. apud ßrompt. 27. 

 Eadgarus nobilibus torqllinm largitor. - Chron. Sax. 123. 
Bcd. Hist, Ecc1. Lib, IV. c. 29. 
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Thus ignorant in sciences and arts, and unprac- 
tised in trade or manufacture, military exercises, 
war, and the preparation for war, was their em- 
ployment, hunting their pleasure. They dwelt in 
cottages of wicker-work plastered with clay and 
thatched with rushes, where they sat with their 
fan1Ïlies, their officers and dOll1estics, round a fire 
lnade in the middle of the house. In this manner 
their greatest princes lived amidst the ruins of Ronlan 
magnificence. But the introduction of Christianity, 
which, under whateyer form, always confers such 
ine
tÌlnable benefits on mankind, soon nlade a sen- 
sible change in these rude and fierce manners. 
It is by no means impossible, that, for an end so 
worthy, Providence on sonle occasions lnight <1irectly 
have interposed. The books which contain the histo- 
ry of this time and change are little else than a nar- 
rative of n1Ïracles, - frequently, however, with such 
apparent Illarks of weakness or design that they af- 
ford little encouragement to insist on them. They 
were then received '\vith a blind credulity: they have 
been since rejected with as un distinguishing a disre- 
gard. But as it is not in IllY design nor inclination, 
nor indeed in my po,ver, either to establish or refute 
these stories, it is sufficient to observe, that the reality 
or opinion of such 11liracles was the principal cause of 
the early acceptance and rapid progress of Christian- 
ity in this island. Other causes undoubtedly con- 
curred; and it ,viII be more to our purpose to con- 
sider SOlne of the human and politic ways by which 
religion was advanced in this nation, and those more f 
particularly by '\vhich the lnonastic institution, then 
interwoven ,vith Christianity, and making an equal 
progress with it, attained to so high a pitch of prop. 
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erty and power, so as, in a tilne extremely short, to 
form a kind of order, and that not the least consider- 
able, in the state. 


CHAPTER II. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY - OF ?lIONASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS - AND OF THEIR EFFECTS. 


THE marriage of Ethelbert to a Christian princess 
was, we have seen, a 111eans of introducing Christian- 
ity into his dOlninions. The same influence con- 
tributed to extend it in the other kingdon1s of the 
Heptarchy, the sovereigns of ,vhich ,vere generally 
converted by their ,vives. Ålnong the ancient na- 
tions of Germany, the felnale sex was possessed not 
only of its natural and C0111nlOn ascendant, but it 
was believed peculiarly sacred,* and favored with 
more frequent revelations of the Divine will; 'V0111en 
were therefore heard with an unCOlnUlon attention 
in all deliberations, and particularly in those that 
regarded religion. The Pagan superstition of the 
North furnished, in this instance, a principle 'which 
contributed to its own destruction. 
In the change of religion, care was taken to ren- 
der the transition froll1 falsehood to truth as little vi- 
olent as possible. Though the first proselytes were 
kings, it does not appear that there was any pense- 
cution. It was a precept of Pope Gregory, under 
whose auspices this mission was conducted, that the 
heathen temples should not be destroyed, especially 


. Incsse quinctiam sanctum aliquid ct providum putant; nee ant 
consilia carum aspernantur aut rcsponsa ncgligunt, - Tacit. de Mor. 
Ger. c. 8, 
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where they "ere well built, - but that, first remov- 
ing the idols, they should be consecrated anew by 
holier rites and to better purposes,. in order that 
the prejudices of the people nlight not be too rudely 
shocked by a declared profanation of what they had 
so long held sacred, and that, every,vhere beholding 
the saIne places to which they had formerly resorted 
for religious cOlnfort, they might be gradually rec- 
onciled to the new doctrines and ceremonies "hich 
were there introduced; and as the sacrifices used 
in the Pagan worship were always attended with 
feasting, and consequently were highly grateful to 
the multitude, the Pope ordered that oxen should 
as usual be slaughtered near the church, and the- 
people indulged in their ancient festivity. t 'Vhat- 
ever popular custonlS of heathenislll were found to 
be absolutely not incolnpatiLle with Christianity ",.ere 
retained; and SOlne of them were continued to a 
very late period. Deer "yere at a certain season 
brought illtO St. Paul's church in London, and laid 
on the altar;:J: and this custom subsisted until the 
Reforlnation. The nallIes of SOllie of the Church 
festivals were, with a sÌ1liilar design, taken froll1 those 
of the heathen which had been celebrated at the 
saine tinle of the year. K othing could have been 
nlore prudent than these regulations: they were, 
indeed, fOrllled froll1 a perfect understanding of hu- 
man nature. 
'\Thilst the inferior people were thus insensibly led 
into a better order, the exanlple and countenance 
of the great conlpleted the work. For the Saxon 
kings and ruling men embraced religion with so 


· Bed. Rist. Ece!. Lib, I. c. 30. 
t Dugdale's History of St, Paul's. 
YOLo VII, 16 


t Id, c. eod. 
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signal, and in their rank so unusual a zeal, that in 
many instances they even sacrificed to its advance- 
ment the priIne ohjects of their alnbition. 'V ulfhere, 
king of the 'Vest Sa.xons, bestowed the Isle of 'Vight 
on the king of Sussex, to persuade hin1 to elnbrace 
Christianity.* This zeal operated in the satne 111a11- 
nor in favor of their instructors. The greatest kings 
and conquerors frequently resigned their crowns and 
shut the1l1selves up ill nlonasteries. 'Vhen kings be- 
canle lllonks, a high lustre ,vas reflected upon the 
n10na
tic state, and great credit accrued to the po,v- 
er of their doctrine, which .was aLle to produce such 
extraordinary effects upon per
ons over WhOlll relig- 
ion lU1S C01l11110nly the slightest influence. 
The zeal of the 111issionaries was also 111uch as- 
sisted by their superiority in the arts of civil life. 
At their first preaching in Sussex, that country ,vas 
reduced to the greatest distress fron1 a drought, 
which had continued for three years. The barba- 
rous inhabitants, destitute of allY Ineans to alleviate 
the fan1Ïne, in an epidClnic tran
port of despair fre- 
quen tly unitetl forty antl fifty in a body, and, joining 
their hauds, prBcipitated thel11selves frolH the cliffs, 
and were either drowned or dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. Though a IÙarithl1e people, they knew not 
how to fish; and this ignorance probably arose from 
a remnant of Druidical superstition, which had for- 
bidden the use of that sort of diet. In this calan1ity, 
Bishop 'Yilfrid, thei1
 first preacher, collecting nets, 
at the head of his attendants, plunged into the sea; 
and having opened thi
 great resource of food, he 
reconciled the desperate people to life, and their 
minds to the spiritual care of those who had shown 
* Bcd. lIist. Eccl. Lib. IV. c. 13. 
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themselves so attentive to their temporal preserva- 
tion. * 
The saIne regard to the welfare of the people 
appeared in all their actions. The Christian kings 
sometimes made donations to the Church of lands 
conquered from their heathen enemies. The clergy 
imlnediately baptized and Inanumitted their new vas- 
sals. Thus they endeared to all sorts of Inen doc- 
trines and teachers which could n1itigate the rigorous 
law of conquest; and they rejoiced to see religion and 
liberty advancing with an equal progress. Nor were 
the monks in this time in anything Inore worthy of 
praise than in their zeal for personal freedolll. In 
the canon wherein they provided against the aliena- 
tion of their lands, among other charitable exceptions 
to this restraint they particularize the purchase of lib- 
erty.t In their transactions with the great the same 
point was always strenuously labored. When they 
imposed penance, they were relnarkably indulgent to 
persons of that rank; but they always made them 
purchase the remission of corporal austerity by acts 
of beneficence. They urged their powerful penitents 
to the ellfranchiselnent of their own slaves, alid to the 
redenlption of those which belonged to others; they 
directed then1 to the repair of highways, and to the 
construction of churches, bridges, and other works 
of general utility.:!: They extracted the fruits of vir- 
tue even froin crimes; and ,vhenever a great luan 
expiated his private offences, he provided in the same 


· Bed, Rist. Eccl. Lib. IV. c. 13. t Spelm. ConcH. p. 329. 
t In3tauret etiam Dei ecclesiam; . . et instauret vias publicas 
pontibus super aquas profundas et super cænosas vias; . . . . manu- 
mittat seryos suos proprios, et rcdimat ab aliis hominibus sen"os suos 
ad libertatem. - L. Eccl. Edgari, 14. 
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act for the public happiness. The monasteries were 
then the only bodies corporate in the kingdoll1; and 
if any persons ,vere desirous to perpetuate their char- 
ity by a fund for the relief of the sick or indigent, 
there ,vas no other way than to confide this trust to 
sonle 111onastery. The monks were the sole channel 
through which the bounty of the rich could pass in 
any continued stre30111 to the poor; and the people 
turned their eyes towards them in all their distresses. 
We 111ust observe, that the monks of that tÏ1ne, es- 
pecially those fro111 Ireland,* who had a considerable 
share in the conversion of all the northern parts, did 
not sho,v that rapacious desire of riches which long 
disgraced and finally ruined their successors. Not 
only did they not seek, but seemed even to shun 
such donations. This prevented that alarm which 
might have arisen fr01n an early and declared ava- 
rice. ....-\_t this tinle the most fervent and holy ancho- 
rites retired to places the furthest that could be found 
fron1 hun1an conconrse and help, to the most desolate 
and barren situations, which even from their horror 
seemed particularly adapted to men who had re- 
nounced the ,,"orIel. 
.1:any persons followed the1n in 
order to partake of their instructions and prayers, or 
to form thenlselves upon their example. An opinion 
of their miracles after their death drew still great- 
er numbers. Establishlnents were gradually made. 
The 1nonastic life was frugal, and the government 
Inoderate. These causes dre,v a constant conconrse. 
Sanctified deserts assullled a new face; the marshes 


.. Aidanus, Finan, Colmannus miræ sanctitatis fncrunt ct pars i- 
moniæ. . . . . Adco antcm saecrdotes crant illius tcrnporis ab ava- 
ritia immunes, ut nee tcn itoria nisi eoneti aeeipercnt. - Hen. Hun- 
tingd. Lib. III. p. 333. Bed. Hist. Ecc!' Lib. III. c, 26. 
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were drained, and the lands cultivated. Änd as this 
revolution seCllled rather the effect of the holiness 
of the place than of any natural causes, it increased 
thcir credit; and every Ï1nprove1nent dre,v with it a 
ne" donation. In this n1anner the great abbeys of 
Croyland and Glastonbury, and lllany others, fron1 
the n10st obscure beginnings, were ad ,.anced to a de- 
gree of wealth and splendor little less than royal. 
In these rude ages goverllinent 'was not yet fixed 
upon solid principles, and everything ,ras full of tu- 
InuIt and distraction.. ÅS the monasteries were bet- 
ter secured frolll violence by their character than any 
other places by la,,'s, several great n1en, and even 
sovereign princes, were obliged to take refuge in con- 
vents; who, "Then, by a more happy revolution in 
their fortunes, they were reinstated in their fonner 
dignities, thought they could ne'Ver Inake a sufficient 
return for the safety they had enjoyed under the sa- 
cred ho
pitality of these roofs. Not content to enrich 
the111 'with alllple possessions, that others also Inight 
partake of the protection they had experienced, they 
forn1ally erected into an asyhlln tho::,e lllonasteries, 
and their adjacent territory. So that all thronged 
to that refuge who were rendered unquiet by their 
crin1es, their n1isfortune
, or the sc,-erity of their 
lords; aud content to live under a goverllll1ent to 
which their n1Ïnds were subject, they raised the im- 
portance of their Inasters by their nUlnbers, their la- 
bor, and, above all, by an inviolable attachment. 
The lllonastery was always the place of sepul- 
ture for the greatest lords and kings. This added to 
the other causes of rcyerence a 
ort of sanctity, which, 
in unh-ersal opinion, always attenùs the repositories 
of the dead: and they acquired al
o theJ'ehy a more 
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particular protection against the great and powerful; 
for who would violate the tomb of his ancestors or his 
O'Vll? It ,vas not an unnatural weakness to think 
that S0111e advantage n1ight be derived froin lying in 
holy places and anlongst holy persons: and this su- 
perstition ,vas fOluented with the greatest industry 
and art. The monks of Glastonbury spread a notion 
that it ,vas ahuost iInpossible any person should be 
dalllncd ,vhose body lay ill their cemetery. rrhis 
n1ust be considered as cOIning in aid of the alnplest 
of their resources, prayer for 'the dead. 
But there ,vas no part of their policy, of whatever 
nature, that procured to then1 a greater or juster 
credit than their cultivation of learning and useful 
arts: for, if the n10nks contributed to the fall of 
science in the RUlllan Elnpire, it is certain that the 
introduction of learning and civility into this North- 
ern ,vorld is entirely owing to their labors. It is true 
that they cultivated letters only in a secondary way, 
and as subsidiary to religion. But the scheme of 
Christianity is such that it ahllost necessitates an 
attention to lnany kinds of learning. For the Scrip- 
ture is by no Illeans an irrelative systeln of moral 
and diviue truths; but it stands connected ,vith so 
Inany histories, and with the laws, opinions, and 
Inanners of so many various sorts of people, and in 
such different times, that it is altogether Ì111possible 
to arrive to any tolerable knowledge of it without 
haying recourse to Inuch exterior inquiry: for which 
reason the progress of this religion has always been 
l11arked by that of letters. There were two other 
circumstances at this tinle that contributed no less 
to the revival of learning. The sacred writings had 
not been translated into any vernacular language, 
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and even the ordinary seryice of the Church ,vas still 
continued in the Latin tongue; all, therefore, ,vho 
formed thell1Selve:, for the lllillistry, and hoped to 
make any figure in it, ,vere in a llUl11ller driven to the 
study of the writers of polite antiquity, in order to 
qualify thcn1:,elves for their 1110st ordinary functions. 
By this means a practice liable in it::;elf to great ob- 
jections had a considerable share in preserving the 
wrecks of literature, and was one lllean, of convey- 
ing down to our tÏ1l1es those inestiluable luon Uinell ts 
'which otherwise, in the tumult of barbarous confu- 
sion on one hand, and untaught piety on the other, 
lllUst inevitably have perished. The second circuln- 
stance, the pilgrimages of that age, if considered ill 
itself, was as liable to objection as the for111er; but it 
proved of equal ad\yantage to the cause of literature. 
A principal object of these pious journeys ,vas Ronle, 
which contained all the little that ,vas left in the 
Western ,vorld of ancient learning and taste. The 
other great object of those pilgriulages ,vas J erusa- 
lenl: this led thelll into the Grecian Elnpire, ,vhich 
still subsisted in the East ,vith great luajesty and 
power. Here the Greeks had not only not di
contin-. 
ued the ancient studies, but they added to the stock 
of arts 11lany inventions of curiosity and con \yenience 
that were unknown to antiquity. 'Yhell, afterwards, 
the Saracens prevailed in that part of the worlù, the 
pilgrims had also by the same Ineans an opportunity 
of profiting fron1 the Ì111proVenléllts of that labori- 
eus people; and however little the lllajority of these 
pious travellers nlÌght haye had such objects in their 
view, sOlnethillg useful lllust unavoidably have btuck 
to then1; a few certainly f'aw with Inore discenllnent, 
and relld
rcd their travels serviceable to their co un 
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try by importing other things besides miracles and 
legends. Thus a cOllllnunication was opened be- 
tween this remote island and countries of which it 
otherwise could then scarcely have heard mention 
made; and pilgrilnages thus preserveù. that inter- 
course alnongst mankind ,vhich is no,v forlned by 
politics, commerce, and learned curiosity. 
It is not wholly ulHvorthy of observation, that 
Providence, ,vhich strongly appears to have intend- 
ed the continual interlnixture of mankind, never 
leaves the hUlnan n1Ïnd destitute of a principle to 
effect it. This purpose is sometÏ1nes carried on by 
a sort of nligratory instinct, sometimes by the spirit 
of conquest; at one tilHe avarice drives filen frOIl\ 
their homes, at another they are actuated by a thirst 
of knowledge; where nóne of these causes can op- 
erate, the sanctity of particular places attracts men 
from the nlost distant quarters. It was this motive 
which sent thousands in those ages to Jerusalem 
and ROlne, 
nd no\v, in a full tide, Ï1npels half the 
world annually to }Iecca. 
By those voyages the seeds of various kinds of 
knowledge and inlprovelneÙt were at different tÌlnes 
inlported into England. They were cultivated in 
the leisure and retirement of monasteries; other- 
wise they could not have been cultivated at all: 
for it was altogether necessary to draw certain nlen 
from the general rude and fierce society, and wholly 
to set a bar between them and the barbarous life of 
the rest of the world, in order to fit theln for study 
and the cultivation of arts and science. Accordingly 
 
we find everywhere in the first institutions for the 
propagation of knowledge alnongst any people, that 
those who followed it \vere set apart and secluded 
from the mass of the cOl1lmunity. 
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The great ecclesiastical chair of this kingdom, for 
Ileal' a century, was filled by foreigners. They ,vere 
non1Ïnated by the Popes, who .were in that age just or 
politic enough to appoint persons of a merit in some 
degree adequate to that important charge. Through 
this series of foreign and learned prelates, continual 
accessions "rere made to the originally slender stock 
of Ellgli
h literature. The greatest and nlost valua- 
ble of these accessions was made in the time and by 
the care of Thcodorus, the seventh Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. lIe was a Greek by birth, a nlan of a high 
ambitious spirit, and of a Inilld lliore liberal and tal- 
ents better cultiyatecl than generally fell to the lot of 
the "7' estern prelates. He first introduced the study 
of his nath-e language into this island. He brought 
with hhn a number of valuable books in many fac- 
ulties, and amongst theln a magnificent copy of the 
works of I-Ionlcr, the mo'St ancient and best of poets, 
and the Lest chosen to inspire a people just initiated 
into letters \vith an ardent love and with a true taste 
for the sciences. Under his influence a school was 
formed at Can terhury; and thus the other great 
fountain of knowledge, the Greek tongue, 
A. D. 669. 
was opened in England in the year of our 
Lord 669. 
The southern parts of England received their im- 
provements directly through the channel of Rome. 
The kingdolll of K ortlnllnberland, as soon as it was 
cOll'rerted, began to contend with the southern prov- 
inces in an enlulation of piety and learning. The 
ecclesiastics then [there?] also kept up and profited 
by their intercourse ,vith Rome; but they found their 
principal resources of kno,,
ledge from another and a 
more extraordinary quarter. The island of Hii, or 
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ColU111bkill,* is a slllall and barren rock in the 'Vestern 
Ocean. But in those days it ,vas high in reputation as 
the site of a Inonastery which had acquired great re- 
nown for the rigor of its studies and the severity of its 
ascetic discipline. Its authority ,vas extended over all 
the northern parts of Britain and Ireland; and the 
monks of Hii even exercised episcopal jurisdiction over 
all those regions. They had a considerable share both 
in the religious and literate institution of the Nortlnuu- 
b
'ians. Another island, of still less in1portance, in the 
Inouth of the Tees [Tweed? J, and called Lindisfarne, 
was about this tilne sanctified by the austerities of an 
hern1Ït ca.lled Cuthbert. It soon becalne also a very 
celebrated 1110nastery. It ,vas, froll1 a dread of the 
ravages of pirates, reu10ved first to the adjacent part 
of the continent, and on the saIne account finally to 
Durham. The heads of this lnonastcry olnitted noth- 
ing which could contribute to the glory of their found- 
er and to the dignity of their house, which becalue, in 
a very short tilne, by their assiduous endeavors, the 
most considerable school perhaps in Europe. 
The great and justest boast of this n10nastery is 
the Venerable Beda, who was educated and spent his 
whole life there. An account of his writings is an 
account of the English learning in that age, taken 
in its most advantageous view. 
Iany of his works 
remain, and he wrote both in prose and verse, and 
upon all sorts of subjects. IIis theology fOrIns tllp 
most considerable part of his writings. He \vrote 
comments upon ahnost the whole Scripture, and sey- 
eral hOlnilies on the principal festivals of the Church. 
Both the COIlnnents and senl10ns are geuerally alle- 
gorical in the construction of the text, and Silllply 


*' Icolmkill, or Iona. 
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moral in the application. In these discourses several 
things seenl strained and fanciful; but herein he fol- 
lowed entirely the n1anner of the earlier fathers, from 
whonl the greatest part of his divinity is not so 11lUçh 
imitated as extracted. rrhe systematic and logical 
method, which seeU1S to have been first introduced 
into theology by John of Dalllascus, and 'which after 
wards was known by the name of School Divinity. 
was not then in use, at least in the "T estern Church
 
though soon after it luade an alllazing progress. In 
this scheme the allegorical gave way to the literal 
explication, the imagination had less scope, and the 
affections were less touched. But it prevailed by an 
appearance more solid and philosoplÏical, by an or- 
der more scientific, and by a readiness of application 
either for the solution or the exciting of doubts and 
difficulties. 
They also cultivated in this monastery the study 
of natural philosophy and astronolny. The.re remain 
of Beda one entire book and SOUle scattered essays 
on these subjects. This book, De Reruln 
Tatu,.a, is 
concise and nlethodical, and contains no very con- 
tenlptible abstract of the physics ,vhich were taught 
in the decline of the Roman EUlpire. It was S0111e- 
,vhat unfortunate that the infancy of English learn- 
ing was supported by the dotage of the ROlllan, and 
that even the spring-head fr0l11 whence they drew 
their instructions was itself corrupted. However, the 
works of the great luasters of the ancient science still 
relnained; but in natural philosoVhy the worst was 
the' nlost fashionable. The Epicurean physics, the 
most approaching to rational, had long lo
t all credit 
by being made the support of an Ünpiou::-; theology 
and a loos.e morality. The fine vbious of Plato felJ 
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into some discredit by the abuse which heretics had 
made of them; and the writings of Äristotle seem to 
have been then the only ones much regarded, even 
ip. natural philosophy, in which branch of science 
alone they are unworthy of him. Beda entirely 
follows his system. The appearances of Nature are 
explained by matter and form, and by the four vul- 
gar elements, acted upon by the four supposed quali- 
ties of hot, dry, nloist, and cold. His astrononlY is 
on the comnlon systenl of the ancients, sufficient for 
the few purposes to which they applied it, but other- 
wise imperfect and grossly erroneous. He nlakes the 
n100n larger than the earth; though a reflection on 
the nature of eclipses, which he understood, n1ight 
have satisfied him of the contrary. But he had so 
much to copy that he had little tÏ1ne to exa.mine. 
These speculations, however erroneous, were still 
useful; for, though 111en err in assigning the causes 
of natural operations, the works of Nature are by 
this l11eans brought under their consideration, which 
cannot be done without enlarging the mind. The 
science may be false or frivolous; the improvement 
will be real. It may here be remarked, that soon 
afterwards the monks began to apply themselves to 
astronomy and chronology, from the disputes, which 
were carried on with so much heat and so little ef- 
fect, concerning the proper tÎ1ne of celebrating East- 
er; and the English owed the cultivation of these no- 
ble sciences to one of the most trivial controyersies 
of ecclesiastic discipline. 
Beda did not confine his attention to those superior 
sciences. He treated of 111usic, and of rhetoric, of 
granlmar, and the art of versification, and of arith- 
metic, both by letters and on the fillger
; and his 
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work on this last subject is the only one in which 
that piece of antique curiosity has been preserved to 
u". A.lI these are short pieces; some of them are in 
the catechetical method, and seem designed for the 
inullediate use of the pupils in his monastery, in or- 
der to furnish them with sonle leading ideas in the 
rudiments of these arts, then newly introduced into 
his country. He likewise n1ade, and probably for the 
same purpose, a very ample and valuable collection 
of short philosophical, political, and moral maxims, 
froIll A.ristotle, Plato, Seneca, and other sages of 
heathen antiquity. He made a separate book of 
shining commonplaces and remarkable passages ex- 
tracted from the works of Cicero, of whom he was 
a great admirer, though he seems to have been not 
an happy or diligent imitator in his style. From a 
view of these pieces we nlay form an idea of what 
stock in the science the English at that time pos- 
sessed, and what advances they had made. That 
work of Beda which is the best known. and most 
esteemed is the Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish nation. Disgraced by a want of choice and 
frequently by a confused ill dispo
ition of his mat- 
ter, and blemished with a degree of credulity next 
to infantine, it is still a valuable, and for the time 
a 
urprising performance. The book opens with a 
de:5cription of this island which would not have di:;- 
graced a classical author; and he bas prefixed to 
it a chronological abridgluent of sacred and profane 
history connected, from the beginning of the "
orld, 
,,,hich. though not critically adapted to his main de- 
sign, is of far Inore intrinsic value, and indeed dis- 
plays a va"t fund of historical erudition. On the 
whole, though this father of the English learning 
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seen1s to have been but a genius of the middle class, 
neither elevated nor subtile, and one who wrote in a 
low style, simple, but not elegant, yet, when we re- 
flect upon the time in which he lived, the place in 
which he spent his whole life, within the ,valls of a 
monastery, in so remote and wild a country, it is im- 
possible to refuse him the praise of an incredible in- 
dustry and a generous thirst of knowledge. 
That a nation who not fifty years before had but 
just begun to elnerge from a barbarisln so perfect 
that they were unfurnished even with an alphabet 
should in so short a tÏ1ne have established so flour- 
ishing a sen1Ïnary of learning, and have produced so 
eminent a teacher, is a circumstance which I imagine 
no other nation besides England can boast. 
Hitherto we have spoken only of their Latin and 
Greek literature. They cultivated also their native 
language, ,vhich, according to the opinions of the 
most adequate judges, was deficient neither in ener- 
gy llor beauty, and was possessed of such an happy 
flexibility as to be capable of expressing with grace 
and effect every llew technical idea introduced either 
by theology or science. They ,vere fond of poetry; 
they sung at all their feasts; and it was counted ex- 
tremely disgraceful not to be able to take a part in 
these perforlnances, even when they challenged each 
other to a sudden exertion of the poetic spirit. Cæd- 
Inon, after\vards one of the 1110st eminent of their 
poets, was disgraced in this manner into an exertion 
of a latent genius. He was desired in his turn to 
sing, but, being ignorant and full of natural sensi- 
bility, retired in confusion from the company, and by 
instant and strenuous application soon became a dis. 
tinguished proficient in the art. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SERIES OF AKGLO-SAXON KINGS FRO,r ETHELBERT TO 
ALFRED: 'VITH THE INVASION OF THE DANES. 


THE Christian religion, having once taken root in 
Kent, spread itself with great rapidity throughout 
all the other Saxon kingdolns in England. The 
Inanners of the Saxons underwent a notable alter- 
ation by this change in their religion: their feroci- 
ty was luuch abated; they becalne more nlÌld and 
sociable; and their laws began to partake of the 
softne
s of their n1anne1'S, everywhere reco111n1end- 
iug mercy and a tenderness for Christian blood. 
There neyer was any people who embraced religion 
with a n10re fervent zeal than the ,A..nglo-Saxons, 
nor with n10re simplicity of spirit. Their history 
for a long time shows us a relnarkable conflict be- 
tween their dispositions and their principles. This 
conflict produced no lllcdiuln, because they were 
absolutely contrary, and both operated with ahnost 
equal ,iolence. Great crin1es and extravagant pen- 
ances, rapine and an entire resignation of worldly 
goods, rapes and YOWS of perpetual chastity, suc- 
ceeded each other in the san1e persons. There 
was nothing 'which the yiolence of their pas
ions 
could not induce them to conuuit; nothing to 'which 
they did not SU1Jll1it to atone for their offences, when 
reflection gaye an opportunity to repent. But by 
degrees the sanctions of religion began to prepon- 
derate; and as the monks at this time attracted all 
the religious veneration, religion eycrywhcre began 
to relish of the cloister: an inactiye spirit, and .a 
spirit of scruples prevailed; they dreaded to put 
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the greatest crin1Ïnal to death; they scrupled fo \ 
engage in any worldly functions. A king uf tIle 
Saxons dreaded that God would call hinl to an ac- 
count for the tilne ,vhich he spent in his telnporal 
affairs and had stolen from prayer. It was frequcnt 
for kings to go on pilgrÏ1nages to ROHle or to J e- 
rusalem, on foot, and under circumstances of great 
hardship. Several kings resigned their cro,vns to de- 
vote themselves to religious contemplation in 111011- 
asteries, - more at that time and in this nation than 
in all other nations and in all times. This, as it 
introduced great mildness into the tempers of the 
people, made them less warlike, and consequently 
prepared the way to their forining one body under 
Egbert, and for the other changes which followed. 
The kingdom of 'Vessex, by the \visdom and cour- 
age of King Ina, the greatest legislator and politician 
of those times, had swallowed up Cornwall, for a 
while a refuge for son1e of the old Britons, together 
with the little kingdom of the South Saxons. By 
this augmentation it stretched from the Land's End 
to the borders of Kent, the Thames flowing on the 
north, the ocean washing it on the south. By their 
situation the people of 'Vessex naturally can1e to en- 
gross the little trade which then fed the revenues of 
England; and their n1inds were S01l1cwhat opened by 
a foreign communication, by which they becalne 1110re 
civilized and better acquainted with the arts of war 
and of govenunent. Such was the conùition of 
the kingdom of 'Vessex, when Egbert 'was 
A. D. 799. 
called to- the throne of his ancestors. The 
civil commotions which for some tinlc prevailed had 
<Jriven this prince early ill life into an useful banish- 
Inent. I-Ie was honorably received at the court of 
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Charleluagne, where he had an opportunity of study- 
ing goverUlnent in the best school, and of forming 
himself after the 1110st perfect nlodel. 'Yhilst Charle- 
111agne was reducing the continent of Europe into one 
empire, Egbert reduced England into one kingdom. 
The state of his own don1Ïnions, perfectly united nu- 
der hin1, ,yith the other advantages 'which we have 
just mentioned, and the state of the neighboring Sax- 
on governlnents, Inade thi
 reduction less difficult. 
Besides ,y e
sex, there were but two kingdonls of con- 
sideration in Englalld,-)Iercia and Xorthumberland. 
They ,yere powerful enough in the advantages of Na- 
ture, but reduced to great weakness by their divis- 
ions. As there is nothing of 1110re moment to any 
country than to settle the succession of its govern- 
ment on clear and invariable principles, the Saxon 
monarchies, which were supported by no such prin- 
ciples, were continually tottering. The right of gov- 
erIllncnt sOlnetinles was considered as in the eldest 
son, sometÏ1nes in all; sometilnes the will of the de- 
ceased prince disposed of the crown, sOlnetimes a 
popular election bestowed it. The consequence of 
this was the frequent division and frequent reunion 
of the sanle territory, ,vhich were productive of infi. 
nite 111bchief; 111any various principles of succession 
gave titles to SOlne, pretensions to more; and plots, 
cabals, and cri111eS could not be wanting to all the 
pretenders. Thus was 
Iercia torn to pieces; and 
the kingdolll of Northuillberlalld, assaulted on one 
side hy the Scots, and ravaged on the other by the 
Danish incursions, could not recover from a long an 
archy into which its intestine divisions had plunged 
it. Egbert knew how to make advantage of these 
di visions: fOlnen ting theln by his policy at first, and 
VOL. VII. 17 
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quelling then1 afterwards hy his sword, he reduced 
these two kingdoms under his government. The 
same po,ver which COllq\ll
red 
rercia and Northum
 
berland Inade the ru{lnet.ioll of l\:.ent and Essex easy, 
- the people on all hands the l110re readily subn1Ït- 
ting, because there was no change made in their laws, 
manners, or the fortn of their govenln1cnt. 
Egbert, Egbert, when he had brought all England 
A. D. 82;. uuder his dominion, made the Welsh tribu- 
tary, and carried his arms with success into Scotland, 
assull1ed the title of }lonarch of aU Britain.* The 
southern part of the island ,vas now for the first time 
authentically known by the luuno of England, and by 
every appearance promised to have arrived at the for- 
tunate 11101nent for forlning a perlnanent and splen- 
did monarchy. But Egbert had not reigned seven 
years in peace, when the Danes, ,vho had before 
showed themselves in 80111e scattered parties, and 
11lade SOlne inconsiderable descents, entered 
A. D. 832, 
the kingdolll in a forillidable body. This 
people came fro'1n the same place whence the Eng- 
lish theillseives ,vere derived, and they differed from 
them in little else than that they still retained their 
original barbarity and heathenisill. These, assisted 
by the Norwegians, and other people of Scandinavia, 
were the last torrent of the Northern ravagers which 
overflowed Europe. What is remarkable, they at- 
tacked England and France when these two king- 
doms were in the height of their grandeur, - France 
under Charleillagne, England united by Egbert. The 
good fortune of Egbert met its first check froln these 
people, ,vho defeated his forces with great slaughter 
near Charmouth in Dorsct
hire. It generally hap- 


. No Saxoll monan.'h until .A.thclstan. 
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pens that a new nation, with a Hew lnethod of mak- 
ing war, succeeds against a people only exercised in 
arms by their own civil dissensions. Besides, Eng- 
land, newly united, was not without those jealousies 
and that disaffection which give such great advan- 
tage to an invader. But the vigilance and cour- 
age of Egbert repaired this defeat; he repulsed the 
Danes; and died soon after at 'Vinchester, full of 
years and glory. 
He left a great, but an endangered suc- Ethelwolf, 
ces5ion, to his son Ethelwolf, who was a n1ild A, D. 838. 
and virtuous prince, full of a titnid piety, ,vhich ut- 
terly disqualifies for governn1ent; and he began to 
govern at a tilue whcn the greatest capacity was 
wanted. The Danes pour in upon every side; the 
king rouses from his lethargy; battles are fought 
with various success, ,vhich it 'were useless and te- 
dious to recount. The event seen1S to have been, 
that in some corners of the kingdolll the Danes 
gained a fe\v inconsiderable settlelllents; the rest of 
the kingdom, after being terribly ravaged, was left 
a little time to recover, in order to Le plundered 
anew. But the weak prince took no ad,.antage of 
thi
 time to concert a regular plan of defence, or 
to rouse a proper spirit in his people. Yielding 
hiInself wholly to speculative devotion, he entirely 
neglected his affairs, and, to complete the ruin of 
his kingdolu, abandoned it, in such critical circun1- 
stances, to make a pilgrÏ1nage to ROine. At l{ollle 
he behaved in the nlanner that suited his little ge- 
nius, in making charitable foundations, and in ex- 
tending the ROllle-5cot or Peter-pence, ,vhich the 
folly of sonle princes of the Heptarchy had granted 
for their particular dOlllinions, over the whole king- 
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donl. His shameful desertion of his country raised 
so general a discontent, that in his absence his own 
son, with the principal of his nobility and bishops, 
conspired against hÌIn. At his return, he found, 
ho\vever, that several still adhered to him; but here, 
too, incapable of acting with vigor, he agreed to an 
acconl1110dation, which placed the cro,vn on the head 
'of his rebellious son, and only left to himself a sphere 
of government as narrow as his genius, - the dis- 
trict of Kent, whither he retired to enjoy an inglo- 
rious privacy with a wife whom he had married in 
France. 
Ethelred, On his death, his son Ethelred still held 
A, D. 866. the crown, which he had preoccupied by 
his rebellion, and which he polluted with a new 
stain. He nlarried his father's widow. The con- 
fused history of these times furnishes no clear ac- 
count either of the successions of the kings or of 
their actions. During the reign of this prince and 
his successors Ethelbert and Ethelred, the people in 
several parts of England seem to have withdrawn 
from the kingdolll of vVessex, and to have revived 
their former independency. This, added to the weak- 
'ness of the governnlent, made ,yay for new swarms 
of Danes, ,vho burst in upon this ill-governed ani 
divided people, ravaging the whole country in å 
. terrible lUal1ner, but principally directing their fury 
against every monument of civility or piety. They 
had now formed a regular establi
hnle.nt in N orth- 
umberland, and gained a very considerable footing in 
Mercia and East Anglia; they hovered over every 
part of the kingdom with their fleets; and being es.. 
tablished in many places in the heart of the coun 
try, nothing seemed able to resist them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


REIGN OF KIKG ALFRED. 


IT was in the lnidst of these distractions 
Ä. D, 871, 
that .Alfred succeeded to a sceptre which 
was threatened every n10ment to be wrenched from 
his hands. He was then only twenty-two years of 
age, but exercised froln his infancy in troubles and 
in wars that fonned and displayed his virtue. 80111e 
of its best proYinces ,vere torn froln his kingdom, 
which ,vas shrunk to' the ancient bounds of 'Vessex; 
and what remained ,vas weakened by dissension, by 
a long ,val', by a raging pestilence, and surrounded 
by enelnies whose numbers seelned inexhaustible, and 
whose fury ,vas equally increased by victories or de- 
feats. All these difficulties served only to increase 
the vigor of his mind. He took the field without 
delay; but he was defeated with considerable loss. 
This on1Ïllous defeat displayed Inore fully the great- 
ness of his courage and capacity, which found in 
desperate hopes and a ruined kingdom 
uch po,ver- 
ful resources. In a short tilue after he ,vas in a 
condition to be respected: but he was not led away 
by the an1bition of a young warrior. He neglected 
no n1easures to p)
ocure peace for his country, which 
wanted a respite from the calan1Ïtics which had long 
oppressed it. A peace was concluded for 'Vessex. 
Then the Danes turned their faces once Inore to- 
wards 
Iercia and East Anglia. They had before 
stripped the inhabitants of all their movable sub- 
stance, and now they proceeded ,vithout resistance 
to seize upon their lands. Their success enconraf!ed 
new SWarlTIS of Danes to crowù over, who, finding 
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all the northern parts of England possessed by their 
friends, rushed into 'Vessex. They ,vere adventur- 
ers under different and independent leaders; and 
a peace little regarded by the part.icular party that 
made it bad no inHuence at all upon the others. 
Alfred opposed this shock with so Inuch 
A, D, 875, 
firn1ness that the barbarians had recourse 
to a stratagem: they pretended to treat; but taking 
advantage of the truce, they routed a body of the 
'Vest Saxon cayalry that ,vere off their guard, 1110unt- 
ed their horses, and, crossing the country with amaz- 
ing celerity, surprised the city of Exeter. This was 
an acquisition of infinite advantage to their affairs, 
as it secured theln a port in the luidst of Wessex. 
Alfred, mortified at this series of n1isfortunes, per- 
ceived clearly that nothing could dislodge the Danes, 
or redress their continual incursions, but a powerful 
fleet which might intercept theln at sea. The want 
of this, principally, gave rise to the success of that 
people. They used suddenly to land and ravage a 
part of the country; ,vhen a force opposed theIn, 
they retired to their ships, and passed to sonle other 
part, which in a like lnauner they ravaged, and then 
retired as before, until the country, entirely harassed, 
pillaged, and wasted by these incursions, was no lon- 
ger able to resist them. Then they yentured safely 
to enter a desolated and disheartened country, and 
to estaLlish thelnselves in it. These considerations 
lnade Alfred resolve upon equipping a fleet. In this 
cnterprise nothing but difficulties presented them- 
selves: his revenue was scanty, and his subjects alto- 
gether unskilled in maritÏ111e affairs, either as to the 
construction or the navigation of ships. He did not 
therefore despair. 'Vith great pron1ises attending a 
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1ittle money, he engaged in his service a number of 
Frh3ian seanlen, neighbors to the Danes, and pirates, 
as they ,vere. He brought, by the same means, ship- 
\\Tights frolll the continent. He was hi111self present 
to everything; and having perfol'lued the part of a 
kin ff in drawin o ' too'ether su pp lies of ever y kiud he 
o b b , 
ù

cendcd with no le

 dignity into the artist, - im- 
proving on the con
truction, inventing ne,v lllachines, 
and 
npplrillg by the greatness of his genius the 
defccts and hnperfections of the arts in that rude 
period. By his illdefatigaLle application the first 
English navy was in a very short time in readiness to 
put to 
ea. At that thne the Danish fleet of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five ships stood with full sail for 
Exeter; they l11et; but, with an onlen prosperous to 
the ne,v naval po,ver, the Danish fleet ,,
as entirely 
vanq nished and dispersed. This success drew on the 
surrendry of Exeter, and a peace, which Alfred luuch 
wanted to put the affairs of his kingdom in order. 
This peace, howeyer, did not last long. As the 
Danes were continually pouring into some part of Eng- 
land, they found most parts already in Danish hands; 
so that all these parties naturally directed their course 
to the only English kingdom. All the. Danes con- 
spired to put the111 in possession of it, and bursting 
unexpectedly with the united force of their whole 
body upon Wessex, Alfred was entirely overwhelmed, 
and obliged to drive before the storm of his fortune. 
He fied in disguise into a fastness in the 
A. D, 876. 
Isle of Athelney, where he remained four 
mon ths in the lowest state of indigence, Sll pported by 
an heroic hunlility, and that spirit of piety which 
neither ad,-erse fortune nor prosperity could over- 
COlne. It is much to be la1ncnted that a character 
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so formed to interest all men, involved in reverses of 
fortune that I11ake the most agreeable and useful part 
of history, should be ouly celebrated by pens so little 
suitable to the dignity of the subject. . These revolu- 
tions are so little prepared, that we neither can per- 
ceive distinctly the causes which sunk hin1 nor those 
which again raised hin1 to pO"wer. A few naked facts 
are all our stock. From these 1ve see Alfred, assisted 
hy the casual success of one of his nobles, is
uillg 
froI11 his retreat; he heads. a po,verful army once 
more, defeats the Danês, driyes then1 ont of vVes- 
sex, follows his blow, expels the111 from ßfercia, sub- 
dues thel11 in N orthumherland, and l11akes then1 trih- 
utary in East Anglia; and thus established by a 
number of victories in a full peace, he is presented 
to us in that character ,vhich 111akes hin1 venerable 
to posterity. It is a refreshment, in the l11idst of 
such a gloomy waste of barbarism and desolation, 
to fall upon so fair and cultivated a spot. 
'Yhen Alfred had once more reunited the 
A. D, 880. 
kingdoms of his ancestors, he found the 
whole. face of things in the 1110st desperate conclÏ- 
tion: there was no observance of la,v and order; 
religion had no force; there ,vas no honest indus- 
try; the 1110st squalid poverty and the grossest igno- 
rance had overspread the whole kingdom. Alfred 
at once enterprised the cure of all these evils. To 
renledy the disorders in the government, he 
A. D. 896. 
revived, improved, and digested all the Sax- 
on institutions, insomuch that he is generally hon- 
ored as the founder of our laws and Constitution. * 


* Historians, copying after one anothcr, aud examining littlc t 
have attributcd to this monarch the inst.itution of juries, an insti- 
tution which certainly did nevcr prcvail amongst the Saxons. They 
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The shire he diyided into hundreds, the hundreds 
in to tithings; every freen1an was obliged to be en- 
tered into some tithing, the members of which were 
111utually bound for each other, for the preservation 
of the peace, and the avoiding theft and rapine. For 
securing the libertý of the subject, he introduced the 
111ethod of giving bail, the most certain fence against 
the abuses of power. It has been ðbserved that the 
reigns of ,veak princes are tÏIues favorable to liberty; 
but the wisest and bravest of all the English princes 
is the father of their freedoln. This great man was 
even jealous of the privileges of his subjects; and as 
his whole life 'was spent in protecting them, his last 
will breathes the saIne spirit, declaring that he had 
left his people as free as their own thoughts. He not 
only collected with great care a con1plete body of 
laws, but he wrote COl1llnents on theln for the instruc- 
tion of his judges, who were in gelieral, by the misfor- 


have likewise attributed to him the distribution of England into 
shires, hundreds, and tithings, and of appointing officers over these 
di,'i8ions. But it is very ob,'ious tlJ'lt the s1]ires were never settled 
upon any regular plan, nor are they the result of any single design. 
But these reports, however ill imag-ined, are a strong proof of the 
high veneration in which this excellent prince has a1ways been held; 
as it has becn thought that the attributing these regulations to him 
would endear them to the nation. He probably settled them in such 
nn order, and made such reformations in his government, that some 
of the institutions themselves which he improved have been attributed 
to him: and, indeed, there was one work of his which sen'es to fur- 
nish us with a higher idea of the political capacity of that great man 
than any of these fictions. He made a general sun'ey and register 
of all the property in the kingdom, who held it, and what it was dis- 
tinctly 
 a vast work for an age of ignorance and time of confusion, 
which has been neglected in more cÏ\'ilized nations and settled times. 
It was called the Roll of 'Yinton, and sen"ed as a model of a work 
of the same kind made by \Y'illiam the Conqueror. 
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tune of the tÌlne, ignorant. And if he took care to 
correct their ignorance, he ,vas rigorous towards their 
corruption. lIe inquired strictly into their conduct, 
he heard appeals in person; he held his Wittena- 
gen10tes, or Pariiaillents, frequently; and kept every 
part of his goVerIllnent in health and vigor. 
Nor was he less solicitous for the defence than he 
haà sho,vn himself for the regulation of his kingdolu. 
He nourished with particular care the new naval 
strength which he had established; he built forts and 
castles in the n10st Ïlnportant posts; he settled bea- 
cons to spread an alann on the arrival of an ellclny; 
and ordered his militia in such a n1anner that there 
,vas always a grcat power in readincss to Inarch, well 
appointed and 'v ell disciplined. But that a suitable 
revenue n1Ïght not be wanting for the support of his 
fleets and fortifications, he gave great encouragelnel1t 
to trade, which, by the piracies on the coasts, and the 
rapine and injustice exercised by the people within, 
had long becolne a stranger to this island. 
In the midst of these various and ÏIllportant cares, 
he gave a peculiar attention to learning, which by 
the rage of the late ,val'S had been entirely extin- 
guished in his kingdom. " Very few there were" 
(says this monarch) "on this side the HU1l1ber that 
understood their ordinary prayers, or that were able 
to translate any Latin book into English, - so few, 
that I do not remen1ber even one qualified to the 
soutlnvard of the ThaJlles ,vhen I began lüY reign." 
To cure this deplorable ignorance, he ,vas indefatiga- 
ble in his endeavors to bring into England men of 
learning in all branches fro1n every part of Europe, 
and unbounded in his liberality to theine He enac
 
ed by a law that every persoll possessed of two hides 
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of land should send their children to school until six- 
teen. Wisely considering where to put a stop to his 
love e"Vell of the liberal arts, which are only suited to 
a liberal condition, he enterprised yet a greater de- 
sign than that of fornling the gro,villg generation,- 
to instruct even the grown: enjoining all his earldor- 
n1cn and sheriffs iInlnediately to apply themselves to 
learning. or to quit their offices. To facilitate these 
great purposes, he made a regular foundation of an 
university, which with great reason is believed to 
have been at Oxford. Whatever trouble he took to 
extend the benefits of learning amongst his subjects, 
he showed the example hilnself, and applied to the 
cultivation of his 111ind with unparalleled diligence 
and success. He could neither read nor write at 
twelve years old; but he improved his tiI11e in such a 
n1anner that he becal11e one of the 1110st knowing men 
of his age, in geometry, in philosophy, in architec 
ture, and in 111usic. He applied himself to the im- 
proven1ent of his native language; he translated sev- 
eral valuable works frol11 Latin; and '\vrote a vast 
number of poen1s in the Saxon tongue with a wonder- 
ful facility and happiness. He not only excelled in 
the theory of the arts and sciences, but possessed a 
great mechanical .genius for the executive part; he 
improved the 111anner of ship-building, introduced a 
more beautiful and COl111110dious architecture, and 
even taught his countryn1ell the art of 111aking bricks, 
- most of the buildings having been of ,vood before 
his titHe. In a word, he con1prehellded in the great- 
ness of his mind the whole of governn1ent and all its 
part5 at once, and, what is Ino
t difficult to 11l11llan 
frailty, was at the saIne tÜne sublime and minute. 
Religion, ,vhich in .Alfred's father was so prejudi- 
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cial to affairs, without being in him at all inferior in 
its zeal and fervor, was of a more enlarged and noble 
kind; - far from being a prejudice to his governlnent, 
it seems to have been the principle that supported 
hilll in so many fatigues, and fed like an abun- 
dant source his civil and 111ilitary virtues. To his re 4 
ligious exercises and studies he devoted a full third 
part of his time. It is pleasant to trace a genius even 
in its sluallest exertions, - in measuring and allot.. 
ting his time for the variety of business he was ell- 
gaged in. Åccording to his severe and methodical 
cuStOlU, he had a sort of wax candles n1ade of differ- 
ent colors in different proportions, according to the 
time he allotted to each particular affair; as he car- 
ried these about with hin1 'wherever he .went, to make 
them burn evenly he invented horn lanterns. One 
cannot help being amazed that a prince, who lived 
in such turbulent times, 'who cOll1manded personally 
in fifty-four pitched battles, who had so disordered 
a province to regulate, who was not only a legislator, 
but a judge, and who ,vas continually superintend- 
ing his armies, his navies, the traffic of his kingdom, 
his revenues, and the conduct of all his officers, 
could have bestowed so much of his time on relig- 
ious exercises and speculative knowledge; but the 
exertion of all his faculties and virtues seemed to 
have given a mutual strength to all of them. Thus 
all historians f'peak of this prince, whose \vhole his,. 
tory was one panegyric; and ,vhatever dark spots of 
human frailty 111ay have adhered to such a charac
 
tel', they arc entirely hid ill the splendor of his llU1U)' 
shiniug qualities and grand virtues, that thro\v a glory 
over the obscure period in which he liyed, and which 
is for no other rp.ttSOIl worthy of our knowleùge. 
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The latter part of his reign was molested with 
new and forn1Ïdable attempts from the Danes: but 
they no longer found the country in its former con- 
dition; their fleets were attacked; and those that 
landed found a strong and regular opposition. There 
were now fortresses which restrained their ravages, 
and arn1ies ,yell appoill ted to oppose them in the 
field; they ,veré defeated in a pitched battle; and 
after several desperate marches from one part of the 
country to the other, everywhere harassed 
A.. D. 897. 
and hunted, they were glad to return with 
half their number, and to leave Alfred in quiet to 
accolnplish the great things he had projected. This 
prince reigned twenty-seven years, and died at last 
of a disorder in his bowels, ,vhich had afflicted him, 
without interrupting his designs or souring his tern.. 
per, during the greatest part of his life. 


CHAPTER V. 


SUCCESSION OF KINGS FRO:U ALFRED TO HAROLD. 


HIS son Edward succeeded. Though of Edward, 
less learning than his father, he equalled A. D. 900. 
him in his political virtues. He Inade war with suc- 
cess on the Welsh, the Scots, and the Danes, and 
left his kingdom strongly fortified, and exercised, 
not weakened, with the enterprises of Ç1 vigorous 
reign. Because his son Edmund was under age, 
the crown ,vas set on the head of his illegitin1ate 
offspring, Athelstan. His, like the reigns Athelstan, 
of all the princes of this time, was molested A., D. 926. 
by the continual incursions of the Danes; and notb. 
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ing but a succession of l11en of spirit, capacity, and 
love of their country, which providentially happened 
at this time, could ward off the ruin of the kingdom. 
Such .Athelstan was; anù such \vas his brother Ed- 
Edmond, l11Und, \vho reigned five years \vith great 
A. D, 942. reputation, but \vas at length
 by an obscure 
ruffian, assassinated in his o\vn palace. Edred, his 
Edred, brother, succeeded to the late monarchy: 
A. D. 947, though he had left two sons, Edwin and 
Edgar, both were passed by on account of their n1Ï- 
nority. But on this prince's death, which happened 
after a troublesol11e reign of ten years, valiantly 
Edwin, supported against continual iuroads of the 
A. D. 957. Danes, the cro\vn devolved on Edwin; of 
whom little can be said, because his reign was short, 
and he was so embroiled \vith his .clergy that we can 
take his character only from the 11lonks, who in such 
a case are suspicious authority. 
Edgar, Edgar, the second son of King Edmund, 
A. D. 959. caDle young to the throne; but he had the 
happiness to have his youth formed and his kingdom 
ruled by nlen of experience, virtue, and authority. 
The celebrated Dunstan was his first minister, and 
had a nlighty influence over all his actions. This 
prelate had been educated abroad, and had seen the 
world to advantage. As he had great power at 
court by the superior wisdom of his counsels, so by 
the sanctity of his life he had great credit with the 
people, \vhieh gave a firmness to the goveflll11ent of 
his lua8ter, whose private character was in many 
rcspects extrcrllely exceptionable. It was in his 
reign, and chiefly by the means of his minister, 
D llllstan, that the monks, who had long prevailed in 
the opinion of the generality of the people, gave a to' 
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tal overthrow to their rivals, the secular clergy. The 
secular clergy 'were at this time for the most part 
married, and were therefore too near the con1mon 
modes of n1ankind to dra 'v a great deal of their re- 
spect; their character was supporte
 by a very small 
portion of learning, and their lives \vere not such 
as people wish to see in the clergy. But the n10nks 
were unn1arried, austere in their lives, regular in 
their duties, possessed of the learning of the titHes, 
well united under a proper 
ubordination, full of 
art, and in1placable towards their enen1Ïes. These 
circumstances, concurring with the dispositions of 
the king and the designs of Dunstan, prevailed so 
far that it was agreed in a council convened for that 
purpose to expel the secular clergy froill their liv- 
ings, and to supply their places ,vith Illonks, through- 
out the kingdon1. ,Although the partisans of the 
secular priests were not a few, nor of the lowest 
class, yet they were unable to withstand the cur- 
rent of the popular desire, strengthened by the au- 
thority of a potent and respected monarch. How- 
ever, there ,vas a seed of discontent sown on this oc- 
casion, which grew up afterwards to the IntlÍual de- 
struction of all the parties. During the whole reign 
of Edgar, as he had secured the. n10st popular part 
of the clergy, and with then1 the people, in his in- 
terests, there was no internal disturbance; there was 
no foreign ,val", because this prince ,vas always ready 
for war. But he principally 01red his security to 
the care he took of his naval power, ,vhich ,vas n1uch 
greater and better regulated than that of any Eng- 
lish monarch before hiIll. He had three fleets al- 
ways equipped, one of which annually sailed round 
the island. Thus the Danes, the Scots, the Irish, 
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and the 'Velsh were kept in awe. He assulncd the 
title of King of all Albion. His court was 111agnifi- 
cent, and lnuch frequented by strangers. IIis reve- 
nues were in excellent prder, and no prince of his 
tÏ1ne supported the royal character with l110re dig- 
nity. 
Edgar had t,vo wives, Elfleda and Elfrida. By the 
first he had a son called Edward; the second bore 
hÏ1n one called Ethelred. On Edgar's death, Ed- 
Edward, ward, in the usual order of succession, was 
A.. D. 975. called to the throne; but Elfrida caballed 
in favor of her son, and finding it impossible to set 
him up in the life of his brother, she 111urdered hinl 
\vith her OWll hands in her castle of Corfe, \vhither 
he had retired to refresh hinlself, wearied ,vith hunt- 
Ethelred, iug. Ethelred, who by the crinles of his 
A.. D. 979. mother ascended a throne sprinkled with 
his brother's blood, had a part to act which ex- 
ceeded the capacity that could be expected in one 
of his youth and inexperience. The partisans of 
the secular. clergy, who ,vere kept down by the vig- 
or of Edgar's government, thought this a fit tilne to 
renew their pretensions. The llionks defended them- 
selves in their possession; there \vas no 111oderation 
on either side, and the whole nation joined in these 
parties. The murder of Edward thre,v an odious 
stain on the king, though he \vas wholly innocent 
of that crinle. There was a general discontent, and 
every corner was full of murmurs and cabals. In this 
state of the kingdoln, it 'was equally dangerous to ex- 
ert the fulness of the sovereign authority or to suf- 
fer it to relax. The telnper of the king was most 
inclined to the latter nlethod, \vhich is of all things 
the worst. A weak government, too easy, suffers 
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evils to grow ,,-hirh often nlake the nlost rigorous 
and illegal proceedings necessary. Through an ex- 
treme lr;nity it is on SOlne occasions tyrannical. This 
,vas th
 condition of Ethelred's nobility, who, by be- 
ing permitted everything, were never contented. 
TILlS all the principal men held a sort of factiou8 
and independent authority; they despised the king, 
they oppressed the people, and they hated one anoth- 
er. The Danes, in every part of England but \\T es- 
sex as IllUUerOUs as the English the111selves, and ill 
many parts lllore ntunerous, ,vere ready to take ad- 
vantage of these disorders, and waited ,vith inlpatience 
S0111e new attenlpt frotu abroad, that they n1Ïght rise- 
in favor of the invaders. They were not long with- 
out such an occasion; the Danes pour in almost upon 
every part at once, and distract the defence which 
the weak prince was preparing to make. 
In those days of wretchedness and ignorance, when 
all the maritÎlne parts of Europe 'were attacked by 
these formidable enemies at once, they never thought 
of entering into any alliance against them; they 
equally neglected the other obvious 11lethod to pre- 
vent their incursions, which was, to carry the war 
into the invaders' country. 
What aggravated these calan1Ïties, the 110- 
A. D. 987. 
hility, lllostly disaffected to tlip king, and en- 
tertaining very little regard to their country. made, 
some of then), a weak and cowardly opposition to the 
enenlY; some actually betrayed their trust; SOine 
even were found who undertook the trade of piracy 
thenlselves. It was in this condition, that Edric, 
Duke of 
Iercia, a man of SOllIe ability, but light, 
inconstant, and utterly devoid of all principle, pro- 
posed to buy a peace from the Danp
. The gell- 
VOL. VII. 18 
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eral ,veakncss and consternation disposed the king 
and people to take this pernicious advice. At first 
10,000l. was given to the Danes, who re- 
A.D. 991. 
tired with this 11loney and the rest of their 
plundc
. The English were 1l0'V, for the first tiIne, 
taxed to supply this paYIllent. The inlposition was 
called Danegelt, not U10re burdensome in the thing 
than scandalous in the naine. The scheine of pur- 
ehasillg peace not only gave rise to Inany internal 
hardships, but, whilst it ,veakened the kiugdou], it 
inspired such a desire of invading it to the enelny, 
that Sweyn, King of Denn1ark, caIne in person soon 
after with a prodigious fleet and anny. The English, 
having once found the nlothod of diverting the stornl 
by an inglorious bargain, could Hot hear to think of 
any other way of ref-\i
tance. A greater SU1U, 48,000l., 
was no,v paid, which the Danes accepted with pleas- 
ure, as they could by this lllcans exhaust their ene- 
mies and enrich theillsc]ves with little danger or 
trouble. 'Vith very short intern1Ïssions they still re- 
turned, continually increasing in their den1ands. In 
a few years they extorted upwards of lGO,OOOl. frolll 
the English, besides an aunual tribute of 48,000l. 
The country was wholly exhausted both of 1110ney 
and spirit. The Danes in England, under the pro- 
tection of the foreign Danes, con1Initted a thousand 
insolencies; and so infatuated with stupidity and 
baseness were the English at this time, that they 
employed hardly any other soldiers for their defence. 
In this state of shan1e and 11lisery, their 
sufferings suggested to thein a design rather 
desperate than brave. They resolved on a luassaerc 
of the Danes. ROllle authors f\ay, that iu onB Hight 
the whole race was cut off. )Iany, probably all the 


A. D, 1002. 
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military men, were so destroyed. But this massacre, 
injudicious as it was cruel, was certainly not uni- 
versal ; nor did it serve any other or better end than 
to exasperate those of the same nation abroad, who 
the next year landed in England with a 
.A.. D. 1003. 
powerful army to revenge it, and cOIn n1i t- 
ted outrages even beyond the usual tenor of the Dan- 
ish cruelty. There was in England no money left to 
purchase a peace, nor courage to wage a successful 
war; and the King of Denmark, S,yeyn, a prince of 
capacity, at the head of a large body of brave and 
enterprising men, soon mastered the whole kingdom, 
except London. Ethelred, abandoned by fortune and 
his subjects, was forced to fly into N orn1andy. 
As there was no good order in the English affairs, 
though continually alarmed, they were always sur- 
prised; they ,vere only roused to arlllS by the cru- 
elty of the enemy, and they were only formed into 
a body by being driven frolll their homes: so that 
they never lllade a resistance J-lntil they seellled to 
be entirely conquered. _ This may serve to account 
for the frequent sudden reductiol1ß of the island, and 
the frequent rene,vals of their fortune when it seelned 
t.he most desperate. Sweyn, in the midst of his victo- 
ries, dies, and, though succeeded by his son Canute, 
who inherited his father's resolution, their affairs 
were thrO'wn into some disorder by this accident. 
The English were encouraged by it. Ethclred was 
recalled, and the Danes retired out of the kingdom; 
but it w'as only to return the next year 'with a great- 
er and better appointed force. Nothing seen1ed able 
to oppose them. The king dies. ...
 great part of 
the land ,yas surrendered, without resistance, to Ca- 
nute. Edillund, the eldest son of Ethelred, supported, 


.. 
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Edmund however, the declining hopes of the English 
Ironside, 
A. D. 1016. for SOlne titne; in three months he fought 
three victorious battles; he atten1pted a fourth, but 
lost it by the base desertion of Edric, the principal 
author of all these troubles. It is COllunon with the 
conquered side to attribute all their misfortunes to 
the treachery of their own party. They choose to 
Le thought subdued by the treachery of their friends 
rather than the superior bravery of their enemies. 
All the old historians talk in this strain; and it n1ust 
be ackno\vledged that all adherents to a declining 
party have many ten1ptations to infidelity. 
Edmund, defeated, but not discouraged, retreated 
to the Severn, 'where he recruited his forces. Canute 
followed at his heels. And now the two armies were 
drawn up which were to decide the fate of England, 
when it was proposed to detern1ine the war by a 
single combat between the two kings. Neither was 
unwilling; the Isle of A.lney in the Severn ,vas chos- 
en for the lists. Edmund had the advantage by the 
greatness of his strength, Canute by his address; for 
when Edmund had so far prevailed as to disann him, 
he proposed a parley, in which he persuaded Ednnuld 
to a peace, and to a division of the kingdom. Their 
armies accepted the agreen1ent, and both kings de- 
parted in a seetuing friendship. But Edll1Ulld died 
soon after, with a probable suspicion of being mur- 
dered by the instruments of his associate in the 
empIre. 
Canute, on this event, assen1bled the 
The Danish 
race. states of the kingdom, by whom he 'was ac.. 
Canute. knowledged King of all England. lIe ,vas 
a prince truly great; for, having acquired the king- 
dom by his valor, he maintained and improved it 


., 
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by his justice and clemency. Choosing rather to 
rule by the inclination of his subjects than the 
right of conquest, he dismissed his Danish army, 
and conln1Ïtted his safety to the laws. He reëstab- 
lished the order and tranquillity which so long a 
series of bloody wars had banished. He revived 
the ancient statutes of the Saxon princes, and gov- 
erned through his whole reign with such steadiness 
and moderation that the English were luuch happier 
under this foreign prince than they had been under 
their natural kings. Canute, though the beginning 
of his life was stained with those marks of violence 
and injustice which attend conquest, was re In ark- 
aLle in his latter end for his piety. 
.\.ccording to the 
mode of that time, he made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
with a view to expiate the crinles which paved his 
'way to the throne; but he made a good use of this 
peregrination, and returned full of the observations 
he had 11lade in the country through which he 
passed, 'which he turned to the benefit of his ex- 
tensive don1Ïnions. They cOlnprehended England, 
Denmark, Norway, and many of the countries which 
lie upon the Baltic. Those he left, established in 
peace and security, to his children. The fate of his 
Northern possessions is not of this place. England 
fell to his son Harold, though not ,vithout Harold I., 
much cOlllpetition in favor of the sons of .6.. D, 103:), 
EdnHllld Ironside, 'while SODle contended for the 
right of the sons of Ethelred, ..Alfred and Edward. 
Harold . inherited Bone of the virtues of Can ute; 
he banished his mother Elnma, 111urdered his half- 
brother ...\.lfred, and died without issue after a short 
reign, full of violence, ,veakness, and cru- HHrdica- 
H " 

 
cIty. IS hrother Hardicallute, who ::;uc- .6., D, 1039. 
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ceeded him, reselnbled. him in his character; he 
comrnitted Hew cruelties and injustices in revenging 
those which his brother had comillitted, a"d he died 
after a yet shorter reign. The Danish power, es 
tablished 1vith so llluch blood, expired of itself; alid 
The Saxon Edward, the onl y survivin g son of Ethelred , 
line re- 
stored. then an exile in N ornlandy, was called to 
the throne by the ullallÌlllous voice of the kingdoln. 
Edwal'lllhe This prince was educated in a monastery, 
Confessor, 
A. D.lO!!. where he learned piety, continenc
, and hu- 
mility, but nothing of the art of goverlunent. lIe 
was innocent and artless, but his views ,vere narro,v, 
and his genius contenlptible. The character of such 
a prince is not, therefore, what influences the govern- 
ment, any further than as it puts it in the hands of 
others. 'Yhen he caine to the throne, Godwin, Earl 
of Kent, ,vas the n10st popular 111an in England; he 
possessed a very great estate, an enterprising dispo- 
sition, and an eloquence beyond the age he lived in; 
he ,vas arrogant, Íll1perious, assun1ing, and of a con- 
science which never put itself in the way of his in- 
terest. He had a considerable share in restoring 
Ed,vard to the throne of his ancestors; and by this 
nlerit, joined to his popularity, 11e for some tÏ1ne di- 
rected everything according to his pleasure. He in- 
tended to fortify his interest by giving in n1arriage to 
the king his daughter, a lady of great beauty, great 
virtue, and an education beyond her sex. God win 
had, however, powerful rivals ill the king's fayoJ'. 
This l11onarch, who possessed many of the private 
virtues, had a grateful remen1brance of his favora- 
ble reception in Normandy; he caressed the people 
of that country, and prolnoted several to the first 
places, ecclesiastical and civil, in his kingdoln. This 
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begot an unea
iness in all the English; but Earl 
Godwin ,vas particularly offended. The Normans, 
on the other hand
 accused Godwin of a design on 
the 'cro,vn
 the ju
tice of which in1putation the whole 
tenor of his conduct eyinced sufficiently. But as his 
cabals began to break in to action before they \vere in 
perfect ripeness for it, the X on11an party prevailed, 
and Godwin was banished. This man was. not only 
very popular at home by his generosity and address, 
but he found n1eans to engage Hven foreigners ill 
his interests. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, gave hin1 
a very kind reception. By his assistance Godwin 
fitted out a fleet, hired a c01l1petcnt force, sailed 
to England, and haying near Sand\Dch deceived 
the king's navy, he presented hÏ1nself at London 
before he was expected. The king luade ready as 
great a force as the time would adn1Ît to oppose hiln. 
The galleys of Edward and Godwin met on the 
Than1es; but such was the general fa\or to God- 
win, such the popularity of his cause, that the king's 
men threw do,\
n their arl11S, and refused to fight 
against their countrymen in favor of strangers. Ed- 
ward was obliged to treat \vith his own subjects, and 
in consequence of this trea.ty to dis1l1iss the N 01'- 
mans, \VhOlll he believed to be the best attached to his 
interests. Godw'Ïn used the power to w'hich he was 
restored to gratify his personal revenge, showing no 
mercy to his enen1Ìes. 80111e of his sons behaved 
in the n10st tyrannical manner. The great lords 
of the kingdonl envied and hated a greatness which 
annihilated the royal authority, eclipsed thein, and 
oppressed the people; but Godwin's death 
f . A. D, 1053. 
soon a tel' qlucted for a while their Inur- 
rours. The king, ,vho had the least share in the 
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transactions of his own reign, and. who was of a 
temper not to perceive his o\vn insignificance, be- 
gun in his old age to think of a successor. IIe bad 
no children: for some weak reasons of religion or 
personal dislike, he had never cohabited with his 
wife. He sent for his nephc\v Edward, the son of 
Edulllnd Ironside, out of Hungary, where he had 
taken refuge; but he died soon after he came to 
England, leaving a son called Edgar Atheling. The 
king hÜnself, irresolute in so 1110n1cntous au 
A. D, 1066. 
affair, died 'without Inaking any settlclnent. 
His reign was properly that of his great Inen, or 
rather of their factions. All of it that was his o\vn 
was good. He ,vas careful of the priyileges of his 
subjects, and took care to have a body of the Saxon 
laws, very favorable to then1, digested and enforced. 
He remitted the heavy Ünposition called Dallegelt, 
amounting to 40,000l. a year, which had been con- 
stantly collected after the occasion had ceased; he 
even repaid to his subjects what he found in the 
treasury at his accession. In short, there is little 
in his life that can call his title to sanctity in ques
 
tion, though he ca.n never be reckoned among the 
great kings. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HAROLD II. - INVASION OF THE NORMANS. - ACCOUNT 
OF THAT PEOPLE, AND OF THE STATE OF ENGLAND AT 
THE Tnn
 OF THE INVASION. 


Harold II., THOUGH Edgar Atheling had the best ti. 
A. D. 1066. tie to the succession, yet Harold, the son of 
Earl Godwin, on account of the credit of his fathel", 
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and his own great qualities, which supported and 
extended the interest of his tàn1ily, was by the gen- 
eral voice set upon the throne. The right of Edgar, 
young, and discovering no great capacity, gave him 
little disturbance in c0111parison of the violence of his 
own brother Tosti, WhOlll for his infamous oppression 
he had found bÏ1nself obliged to banish. 1'bis man, 
who was a tyrant at h0111e and a traitor abroad, in- 
sulted the luaritill1e parts with a piratical fleet, whilst 
he incited all the neighboring princes to fall upon his 
country. lIarold Harfager, King of Norway, after 
the conquest of the Orkneys, with a powerful navy 
hung over the coasts of England. But uothiilg troub- 
led Harold so luuch as the pretensions and the for- 
midable preparation of Willialn, Duke of Normandy, 
one of the most able, alubitious, and enterprising men 
of that age. \Ve have nlentioned the partiality of 
King Edward to the N orJnans, and the hatred he 
bore to God Will and his falnily. The Duke of N or- 
mandy, to whom Ed ward had personal obligations, 
had taken a tour into England, and neglected no 
means to i111prove these dispositions to his own ad- 
vantage. It is said that he then received the fullest 
assurances of being appointed to the succession, and 
that Harold hi111self had been sent soon after into 
Nor111andy to settle whatever related to it. This is 
an obscure transaction, and would, if it could be 
cleared up, convey but little instruction. So that 
whether we believe or not that Willianl had en- 
gaged Harold by a solenlll oath to secure him the 
kingdo111, we know that he afterwards set up a will 
of King Ed ward in his favor, which, however, he 
never produced, and probably never had to produce. 
In these delicate circumstances Harold ,vas not want- 
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ing to himself. By the 11l0st equitable laws and the 
most popular behavior he sought to secure the affec.. 
tions of his subjects; and he succeeded so ,veIl, that, 
",
hen he Inarched against the King of Norway, who 
had invaded his kingdoin and taken York, without dif- 
ficulty he raised a nun1erous arn1Y of gallant 1uen, 
zealous for his cause and their country. He obtained 
a signal and decisive victory over the Norwegians. 
The King Harfager, and the traitor Tosti, who had 
joined hin1, were slain in the battle, and the N orwe- 
gians ,vere forced to evacuate the country. Harold 
had, ho,vever, but little tÏlne to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory. 
Scarce had the N or,vegians departed, ,vhen Wil- 
lian1, Duke of N orn1andy, landed in the southern part 
of the kingdolIl with an arn1Y of sixty thousand chos- 
en men, and struck a general terror through all the 
nation, which was well acquainted with the character 
of the con1mander and the courage and discipline of 
his troops. 
The N orn1ans were the posterity of those Danes 
who had so long and so cruelly harassed the British 
islands and the shore of the adjoining continent. In 
the days of King Alfred, a Lody of these adventur- 
ers, under their leader, Rollo, Inade an attenlpt npon 
England; but so well did they find every spot de- 
fended by the vigilance and Lravery of that great 
monarch that they ,vere c01l1pelled to retire. Bea t- 
en fron1 these shores, the streaIll of their iInpetuosity 
bore towards the northern parts of France, which haù 
been reduced to the most deplorable condition by 
their for1ner ravages. Charles the 8i1nple then bat 
on the throne of that kingdo111; unable to re
ist this 
torrent of barLariaus, he was oLligcù to yielù to it; 
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he agreed to give up to Rollo the large and fertile 
province of Neustria, to hold of hin1 as his tèudatory. 
This province, from the lle\V illhaLitants, was called 
N orlllandy. Five princes succeeded Rollo, ,vho 111ain- 
tained \vitb great bravery and cultivated w'ith equal 
wisdon1 his conquest
. The ancient ferocity of this 
people ,vas a little softened by their settlelncllt; but 
the bravery which had Inade the Danes so forn1idable 
was not extinguished in the Normans, nor the spirit 
of enterprise. Not long before this period, a private 
gentleman of Norn13ndy, by his personal bravery, had 
acquired the kingdonl of Naples. Beveral others fol- 
lowed his fortunes, who added Sicily to it. From 
one end of Europe to the other the N Orlllan nan1e 
was kno,vn, respected, and feared. Robert, the sixth 
Duke of Normandy, to expiate S0111e criule \vhich lay 
heavy upon his conscience, resolved, according to the 
ideas of that tÌ1ne, upon a pilgrilllage to J erusalen1. 
It was in vain that his nobility, WhOlll he had assem- 
bled to notify this resolution to thel11, represented to 
hinl the nliserable state to which his country would 
be reduced, abandoned by its prince, and uncertain 
of a legal successor. The Duke was not to be nloved 
from his resolution, 'which appeared but the more 
meritorious from the difficulties ,vhich attended it. 
He presented. to the states ""ïllialn, then an infant, 
born of an obscure womau, \vhom, not\vithstalldillg, 
he doubted not to be his son; him he appointed to 
succeed; him he reconunended to their virtue and 
loyalty; and then, soleuully resigning the govern- 
ment in his favor, he departed on the pilgrÌlnage, . 
tì'om whence he never returned. The states, hesi. 
tatillg sonle time be1\veen the mischiefs that attend 
the allowing an illegitimate succession al1d those 
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which might arise from adlnitting foreign pretensions, 
thought the former the least prejudicial, and accord- 
ingly swore allegiance to 'Villiam. But this oath was 
not sufficient to establish a right so doubtful. The 
Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, as well as several 
Norman noblemen, had specious titles. The endeav- 
ors of all these disquieted the reign of the young 
prince with perpetual troubles. In these troubles he 
was formed early in litè to vigilance, activity, secrecy, 
and a conquest over all those passions, whether bad 
or good, which obstruct the way. to greatness. He 
had to contend with all the neighboring princes, with 
the seditions of a turbulent and unfaithful nobility, 
and the treacherous protection of his feudal lord, the 
King of France. All of these in their turns, some- 
times all of these together, distressed hin1. But with 
the most unparalleled good fortune and conduct he 
overcame all opposition, and triumphed over every 
enemy, raising his power and reputation above that 
of all his ancestors, as much as he ,vas exalted by his 
bravery above the princes of his own time. 
Such ,vas the prince who, on a pretended claim 
frolll the will of King Edward, supported by the com- 
mon and popular pretence of punishing offenders and 
redressing grievances, landed at Pevensey in Sussex, 
to contest the crown with Harold. Harold had no 
sooner advice of his landing than he advanced to 
meet him with all possible diligence; but there did 
not appear in his army, upon this occasion, the saU1C 
unanÏInity and satisfaction which animated it on its 
march against the Norwegians. An ill-tÏ1ned econo- 
my ill Harold, ,vhich made hin1 refuse to his 
oldiers 
the plunder of the Norwegian camp, had createù a 
general discon tcn t. Several deserteù; and the sol- 
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diers who relnained followed heavily a leader under 
whom there was no hope of plunder, the greatest in- 
citen1ent of the soldiery. 
otwithstandillg this ill 
disposition, Harold still urged forward, aud by forced 
marches advanced ,,-ithin seven miles of the enemy. 
The X ornJan, on his landing, is said to have sent 
a,var his ships, that his arll1Y might have no w'ay 
of safety but in conquest; yet had he fortified his 
calup, and taken every prudent precaution, that so 
considerable an enterprise should not be reduced to 
a single effort of despair. When the armies, charged 
with the decision of EO mighty a contest, had ap- 
proached each other, Harold paused a-while. A 
'great deal depended on his conduct at this critical 
tin1e. The 1110st expei'ienced in the council of war, 
who knew the condition of their troops, were of opin- 
ion that the engagen1ent ought to be deferred, - that 
the country ought to be wasted, - that, as the winter 
approached, the Normans would in all probability be 
obliged to retire of themseh"es, - that if this should 
not happen, the N onnan arnlY was without resources, 
whilst the English would be eyery day considerably 
augmented, and might attack their enell1Y at a tin1e 
and n1anner which n1ight 11lake their success certain. 
To all these reasons nothing ,yas oppo:,ed but a false 
point of honor and a n1istaken courage in Harold, 
who urged his fate, and resolyed on an engagement. 
The 
orman, as soon as he perceived that the Eng- 
lish were determined on a uattle, left his cainp to 
post himself in an advantageous situation, in which 
his 'Whole army remained the uight w'hich preceded 
the action. 
rfhis night was spent ill a manner which prognosti- 
cated the event of the following day. On the part of 
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the Normans it was spent in prayer, and in a cool 
and steady preparation for the engagement; on the 
side of the English, in riot and a vain confidence 
that neglected all the necessary preparations. The 
two armies met in the morning; froul seven to five 
the battle was fought with equal vigor, until at last 
the N ornlan army pretending to break in confusion, 
a stratagem to which they had been regularly forlned., 
the English, elated with success, suffered that firm 
order in which their security consisted to dissipate, 
which when 'Villialn observed, he gave the signal to 
his IHen to regain their foriner disposition, and fall 
upon the English, broken and dispersed. I-Iarold in 
this elnergency did everything which becaine him, 
everything possible to collect his troops and to re- 
new the engagenlent; but whilst he flew fronl place 
to place, and in all places restored the battle, an 
arrow pierced his brain, and he died a king, in a 
manner worthy of a warrior. The English imnle- 
diately fled; the rout was total, and the slaughter 
prodigious. 
The consternation which this defeat and the death 
of Harold produced over the kingdom ,vas more fatal 
than the defeat itself. If William had marched di- 
rectly to London, all contest had probably been at an 
end; but he judged it more prudent to secnre the 
sea-coast, to make ,yay for reinforcements, distrusting 
his fortune in his success more than he had done in 
his first attelnpts. He marched to Doyel', ,vhere the 
effect of his yictory was such that the strong castle 
there surrendered ,vithout resistance. IIad this for- 
tress n1ade any tolerable defence, the English would 
have had leisure to rouse frOln their consternation, 
and plan some rational 11lcthod for continuing the 
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war; but now the conqueror was on full march 
to London, whilst the English were debating con- 
cerning the measures they 
hould take, and doubt- 
ful in what D1anner they should fill the vacant 
throne. However, in this enlergency it was neces- 
sary to take S01l1e resolution. The party of Eùgar 
Athelillg prevailed, and he was owned king by the 
city of London, which even at this tÌ1ne was exceed- 
ingly powerful, and by the greatest part of the nobil- 
ity then present. But his reign was of a short dura- 
tion. ,Yillialll advanced by hasty Inarches
 and, as 
he approached, the perplexity of the English redoub- 
led: they had done nothing for the defence of the 
city: they had no reliance on their new king; they 
suspected one another; there ""as no authority, no 
order, no cOtll
sel; a confused and ill-sorted assembly 
of lunrarlike people, of priests, burghers, and nobles 
confounded ,vith them in the general panic, struck 
down by the consternation of the late defeat, and 
trclnbling under the bolts of the Papal excomnlU- 
nication, were unable to plan any. method of de- 
fence: insomuch that, when he had passed the 
Thallles and drew near to London, the clergy, the 
citizens, and the greater part of the nobles, who had 
so lately set the crown on the head of Edgar, went 
out to llleet hill1; they suLn1Îtted to hill1, aud hav- 
ing hrought hiln in trÏlllnph to 'Yeshnillster, he 
"-a
 there solenlllly crowncd ICing of England. The 
whole nation followcd the ex::unple of London; and 
oue battle ga\e England to the X Ol'lnans, which had 
cost the Romans, the 
axons, and Danes so 111uch 
tÏ1ne and blood to acquire. 
,A, t first view it is very difficult to conceive how 
this could have happened to a powerful nation, in 
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which it docs not appear that the conqueror had one 
partisan. It stands a single event in history, unless, 
perhaps, ,ye 1nay conlpare it with the reduction of 
Ireland, son1e tiri1c after, by Henry the Second. An 
attentive consideration of the state of the kingdorn at 
that critical tÏ1ne 1nay, perhaps, in son1e measure, lay 
open to us the cause of this extraordinary revolution. 
The nobility of England, in which its strength con- 
sisted, was n1uch decayed. Wars and confiscations, 
but above all the custom of gavelkind, had reduced 
that body very low. At the saIne tirne S0111e few 
families had been raised to a degree of po,ver un- 
known in the ancient Saxon times, and dangerous 
in all. Large possessions, and a larger authority, 
were annexed to the offices of the Saxon n1agis- 
trates, whom they called Aldern1en. This authority, 
in their long and bloody wars with the Danes, it was 
found necessary to increase, and often to increase 
beyond the ancient li1nits. Alrlennen ,vere created 
for life; they were then frequently n1ade hereditary; 
some were vested with a power over others; and at 
this period \ve begin to hear of dukes who governed 
over several shires, and had 111any aldennen suhject 
to them. These officers found means to turn the 
royal bounty into an instrulncnt of becoining inde- 
pendent of its authority. Too great to obey, and too 
little to protect, they were a dead weight upon the 
country. They began to cast an eye on the crown, 
and distracted the nation by cabals to cOIn pass their 
designs. At the same ti1ne they nourished the most 
terrible feuds ainongst thell1selves. The feeble gov- 
ernment of Ed\vard established these abuses. He 
could find no method of humbling one subject 
grown too great, but by aggrandizing in the same 
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c xèe
si vc degree son1e others. Thus, he elldeav- 
ol'0d tu balance thc po,vcr of Earl Godwin by exalt- 
ing Leofric, Duke of )lercia, and 
i ward, Duke of 
X ortlnunberland, to an extravagant greatness. The 
consequence was this: he did not hun1ble Godwin, 
but raised him poteut rivals. 'Yhell, therefore, this 
prince died, the lawful successor to the cro,vn, ,yho 
- had nothing but right in his favor, was totally 
eclipsed by the splendor of the great nlcn who had 
adorned themselves with the spoils of royalty. The 
throne was now the prize of faction; and Harold, the 
son of God win, having the strongest faction, carried 
it. By this success the opposite parties w'ere in- 
flalned with a new occasion of rancor and anill1osity, 
and an incurable discontent ,vas raised in the Ininds 
of Edwin and )lorcar, the sons of Duke Leofric, who 
inherited their father's power and popularity: but 
this anin10sity operated nothing in favor of the legiti- 
mate heir, though it weakened the hands of the gOY 
eruing prince. 
The death of Harold was far froll} putting an end 
to these evils; it rather unfolded 1110re at large the 
fatal consequcl1ces of the ill 111easures ,vhich had 
becn pursued. Edwin and )lorcar set on foot once 
1110re their practices to obtain the crown; and \\?hen 
they found thelnselves haffled, they retired in discon- 
tent fì'Olll the councils of the nation, withdrawing 
thereby a very large part of its strength and author- 
ity. The council of the nation, which was forIlled of 
the clashing factions of a few great nlen, (for the 
rest were nothing,) divided, disheartened, weakened, 
without head, without direction, disnlayed by a ter- 
rible defeat, subn1Ïtted, because they sa"
 no other 
course, to a conqueror whose valor they had experi- 
VOL. VII. 19 
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enced, and ,vho had hitherto behaved ,vith great 
appearances of equity aud l11oderation. A.s for the 
grandees, they ,vere contented rather to sulnl1it to 
this foreign prince than to those whonl they regarded 
as their equals and enen1Ïes. 
'Ytth these causes other strong ones concurred. 
For ncar two centurics the continual and bloody 
,val'S ,vith the Danes had exhausted the nation; the 
peace, ,vhich for a long tÏ1l1e they were obliged to buy 
dearly, cxhausted it yet 1110re; and it had not suffi- 
cient h:i
ure nor sufficient nleallS of acquiring wealth 
to yield at this ti111e any extraordinary resources. 
The new people, which after so long a struggle had 
mixed with the English, had not yet so thoroughly 
incorporated with the ancient inhahitants that a per- 
fect union Inight be expected between them, or that 
any strong, uniforln, national effort n1Ïght have re- 
sulted fro1l1 it. Besides, the people of England were 
the Inost baclnvard ill Europe in all Ï1nprovelnents, 
whether in nlilitary or in civil life. Their to,vns 
were meanly built, and more n1eallly fortified; there 
was 
carcely anything that de
erved the nan1e of a 
strong place in the kingdoll1; there ,vas no fortress 
which, by retarding the progress of a conqueror, 
might give the people an opportunity of recalling 
their spirits and collecting their strength. To these 
we 111ay add, that the Pope's approbation of 'Vil- 
lianl's pretensions gave them great weight, especially 
amongst the clergy, and that this disposed and recon- 
ciled to sublnission a people 'VhOll1 the circUll1stances 
we have mentioned had 1;efore driven to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE SAXONS. 


BEFORE we begin to consider the laws and constitu- 
tions of the Saxons, let us take a view of the state of 
the country from whence they are derived, as it is 
portrayed in ancient writers. This view will be the 
best comment on their institutions. Let us represent 
to ourselves a people without learning, without arts, 
without industry, solely pleased and occupied ,yith 
war, neglecting agriculture, abhorring cities, and 
seeking their livelihood only from pasturage and 
hunting through a boundless range of morasses and 
forests. Such a people must necessarily be united to 
each other by very feeble bonds; their ideas of gov- 
ernment will necessarìIy be imperfect, their freedolll 
and their love of freedolTI great. From these disposi- 
tions it 111ust happen, of.course, that the intention of 
investing one person or a few with the whole po,vers 
of government, and the notion of deputed authority 
or representation, are ideas that never could have en- 
tered their imaginations. When, therefore, amongst 
such a people any resolution of consequence was to 
be taken, there was 110 way of effecting it but by 
bringing together the whole body of the nation, that 
every individual might consent to the law, and each 
reciprocally bind the other to the observation of it. 
This polity, if so it may be called, subsists still in 
all its simplicity in Poland. 
But as in such a society as we have 11lellÍioned 
the people cannot be classed according to any politi- 
cal regulations, great talents have a more alnple 
sphere in ,vhich to exert thelnselves than in a close 
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and better formed society. These talents must there- 
fore have attracted a great share of the public vener- 
ation, and drawn a numerous train after the person 
distinguished by theIn, of those who sought his pro- 
tection, or feared his po'wer, or adlnired his qualifica- 
tions, or wished to form thelnselves after his exalnple, 
or, in fine, of whoever desired to partake of his im- 
portance by being Inentioned along ,vith hin1. These 
the ancient Gauls, who nearly reselnbled the Ger- 
Inans in their custolns, called Ambacti; the Romans 
called them Comites. Over these their chief had a 
considerable power, and the I1101'e considerable be:.. 
cause it depended upon influence rather than insti- 
tution: influence alTIOng so free a people being the 
principal source of power. But this authority, great 
as it was, never could by its very nature be stretched 
to despotisln; because any despotic act would have 
shocked the only principle by which that authority 
was supported, the general good opinion. On the 
other hand, it could not have been bounded by any 
positive la-ws, because laws can hardly subsist amongst 
a people who have not the use of letters. It was a 
species of arbitrary power, softened by the popularity 
from whence it arose. It came froln popular opinion, 
and by popular opinion it was correc
ed. 
If people so barbarous as the Germans have no 
laws, they have yet cus
olns that serve in their rOOln; 
and these customs operate amongst then1 better than 
laws, because they becolne a sort of N
ture both to 
the governors and the governed. This circumstance 
in some 11leasure ren10ved all fear of the abuse of . 
authority, and induced the Gennans to permit their 
chiefs * to decide upon lnatters of lesser Inoment, 
· They had no other nobility; yet several families amongst them 
were considered as noble. 
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their private differences, - for so Tacitus explains 
the rninores res. These chiefs were a sort of judges, 
but not legislators; nor do they appear to have had 
a share in the superior branches of the executive 
part of government, - the business of peace and war, 
and everything of a public nature, being determined, 
as we have before rClnarked, by the whole body of 
the people, according to a maxim general an10ng the 
Gern1ans, that what concerned all ought to be han- 
dled by all. Thus were delineated the faint and in- 
correct outlines of our Constitution, which has since 
been so nobly fashioned and so highly finished. This 
fine system, says l\Iontesquieu, was invented in the 
woods; but whilst it relnained in the woods, and for 
a long tilne after, it was far from being a fine one,- 
no more, indeed, than a very imperfect attempt at 
gO'yernlnent, a systeln for a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple, calculated to lnaintain them in their barbarity. 
The ancient state of the Germans was military: 
so that the orders into which they were distributed, 
their subordination, their courts, and every part of 
their governn1ent, 111Ust be deduced from an atten- 
tion to a n1Ïlitary principle. 
The ancient. German people, as all the oth
r North- 
ern tribes, consisted of freelnen and slaves: the free- 
men professed arlns, the slaves cultivated the ground. 
But men were not allow"ed to profess arn1S at their 
own will, nor until they were adn1Ïtted to that dig- 
nity by an established order, which at a certain age 
separated the boys from men. For when a young 
man approached to virility,* he was not yet admitted 
as a member of the 
tate, which was quite military, 


· Arma sumere non ante cuiquam moris, quàm civitas sutfectu- 
rum probavcrit. - Tacitus de l\Ior, Germ. 13. 
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until he had been invested with a spear in the public 
assembly of his tribe; and then he was adjudged 
proper to carry arll1S, and also to assist in the pub- 
lic deliberations, which were ahvays held arllled. * 
This spear he generally received froill the haud of 
some old and respected chief, under whom he C0111- 
nlonly entered hilnself, and was adn1Îtted among his 
followers.t No man could stand out as an independ- 
ent individual, but must have enlisted in one .of these 
Inilitary fraternities; and as soon as he had so eu- 
listed, Ï1l11nediately he became bound to his leader iil 
the strictest dependence, which was confirnled by an 
oath,t and to his brethren in a COnlll10n VO\V for their 
mutual support in all dangers, and for the advance- 
ment and the honor of their COmll10n chief. This 
chief was styled Senior, Lord, and the like ternls, 
which marked out a superiority in age and merit; 
the followers were called Ambacti, Comites, Leudes, 
Vassals, and other tenns, Inarking sublnission and 
dependence. This was the very first origin of civil, 
or rather, military government, amongst the ancient 
people of Europe; and it arose froin the connection 
that necessarily was created bet-w'een the person who 
gave the arms, or knighted the young nlan, and hitn 
that received thell1; which inlplied that they were to 
be occupied in his service who originally gave thein. 
These principles it is necessary strictly to attend to, 
because they ",-ill serve ITIuch to explain the ,vhole 


* Nihil autem neque publicæ neque privatæ rei nisi armati agunt. 
- Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 13. 
t Cæteri robustioribus ac jam pridem probatis aggrcgantur. - Id. 
ibid. 
t IlIum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriæ ejus as- 
sig-narc, præcipuum sacramentum est. - Id. 14. 
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course both of gOYCrIUnellt and real property, wher- 
ever the Gennan nations obtained a settlelnent: the 
whole of thcir governlllcnt depending for the 1110st 
part upon two principles in our nature, - amùition, 
that Inakes one luan dcsirous, at any hazard or ex- 
pense, of taking the lead al110ngst others, - and ad- 
Iniration, which lllakes others equally desirous of fol- 
lowing hitn, froln the lucre pleasure of admiration, 
and a sort of secondary ambition, one of the 1l10St 
universal passions anlong nlen. These two princi- 
ples, strong, both of theIn, in our nature, create a 
voluntary inequality and dependence. But alnongst 
equals in condition there could be no such bond, and 
this \vas supplied by confederacy; and as the first of 
these principles created the senior and the knight, 
the second produced the conjurati fratres, which, 
SOllletimes as a more extensive, sOlnetimes as a strict- 
er bond, are perpetually mentioned in the old laws 
and histories. 
The relation between the lord and the vassal pro- 
duced another effect, - that the leader was oLliged 
to find sustenance for his followers, and to Inaintain 
thenl at his table, or .give theu1 some equivalent in 
order to their maintenance. It is plain fron1 these 
principles, . that this service on one hand, and this ob- 
ligation to support on the other, could not have origi- 
nally been hereditary, but lllUSt have been entirely 
in the free choice of the parties. 
But it is impossible that such a polity could long 
have su bsisted by election alone. For, in the first 
place, that natural love \vhich every man has to his 
own kindred would make the chief \villing to perpet- 
uate the po\ver and dignity he acquired in his own 
bloud, - and for that purpose, even during his own 
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life, ,vould raise his son, if grnwll up, or his collater- 
als, to such a rank a.s they should find it ouly neces- 
sary to continue their possession upon his death. Ou 
the other hand, if a follower was cut off in war, or 
fell by natural course, leaving his offspring destitute, 
the lord could not so far forget the services of his 
vassal as not to continue his allo,vance to his chil- 
dren; and these again gro,ving up, from reason and 
gratitude, could only take their knighthood at his 
hands from wholn they had received their educa- 
tion; and thus, as it could seldon1 happen but that 
the bond, either on the side of the lord or depend- 
ant, was perpetuated, son1e falnilies 111Ust have been 
distinguished by a long continuance of this relation, 
and have -been therefore looked upon in an honora- 
ble light, from that only circulnstance from whence 
honor was derived in the Northern world. Thus 
nobility ,vas seen in Germany; and in the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon tinles some falnilies were distinguished 
by the title of Ethelings, or of noble descent. But 
this nobility of birth was rather a qualification for 
the dignities of the state than an actual designation 
to them. The Saxon ranks are chiefly designed yo 
ascertain the quantity of the composition for per- 
sonal injuries against them. . 
But though this hereditary relation was created 
very early, it lllUSt not be mistaken for such a reg- 
u lar inheritance as we see at this day: it ,vas an 
inheritance only according to the principles froln 
whence it was derived; by them it was modified. 
It was originally a military connection; and if a 
father h
ft his son under a 111ilitary age, so as that 
he could neither lead nor judge his people, nor 
qualify the young men who came up under hiln to 
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take arlns, - in order to continue the cliental bond, 
and not to break up an old and strong confederacy, 
and thereby disperse the tribe, \vho should be pitched 
upon to head the whole, but the worthiest of blood 
of the deceased leader, he that ranked next to him 
in his life? * And this is Tanistry, 'which is a suc- 
cession lllade up of inheritance and election, a suc- 
cc
:,ion in which ùlooù is inviolably regarded, so far 
as it ,vas consistent \vith nlilitary purposes. It was 
thus that our kings succeeded to the throne through- 
out the whole tÏ1no of the ...-\.nglu-Saxon enlpire. The 
first kings of the Franks succeeded in the saIne man- 
ner, and lrithout all doubt the succession of all the 
inferior chieftains ,vas regulated by a sin1Ílar law. 
Very frequent exalnples occur in the Saxon times, 
,vhere the son of the deceased king, if under age, 
","as entirely passed over, and his uncle, or some 
1'enlote1' relation, raised to the crown; but there 
is not a single instance w.here the election has car- 
ried it out of the blood. So that, in truth, the con- 
troversy, which has been nlaaaged 'with such heat, 
whether in the Saxon tÍlues the crown was heredi- 
tary or clecti,
e, nlust be dct
rn1Ïned in SOlne degree 
favorahly for the litigants on either side; for it ,vas 
certainly both hereditary and elective within the 
bounds 'which we have nlcntioned. This order pre- 
yailed in Ireland, where the Northern custolns were 
retained SOlne hundreds of years after the rest of 
Europe had in a great ll1easure receded froll1 them. 
Tanistry continued in force there until the beginning 
of the last century. 
\.nd we have greatly to regret 
the narrow notion:::; of our lawyers, who abolished the 


· Deputed authority, guardianship, &c" not known to the North- 
ern nations; thcy gained this idea b\-" intercourse with the Romans. 
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authol'ity of the llrehon la,v, and at the' same time 
kept no monuments of it, - which if they had done, 
there is no douLt but n1any things of great value 
to\vards deterlllining Inany questions relative to the 
laws, antiquities, and manners of this and other COUll- 
tries had been preserved. But it is clear, thuugh it 
has not been, I think, observed, that the ascending 
collateral branch was 111uch regarded anlongst the 
ancient Gernlans, and even preferred to that of the 
immediate possessor, as being, in case of an accidcnt 
arriving to the chief, the presu111ptivc heir, and hÏ1n 
on WhOlll the hope of the fan1Íly waS fixed: and this is 
upon the principles of Tanistry. Ånd the rule seeins 
to have taken such deep root as to have nluch influ- 
enced a considerable article of our feudal law: for, 
what is very singular, and, I take it, otherwise Ullac- 
countaLle, a collateral warranty bound, even ,vithout 
any descending assets, where tho lineal did not, un- 
less something descended; and this subsisted invari- 
ably in the la,v until this century. 
Thus we have seen the founùation of the Northern 
goVerlUnellt and the orders of their people, which 
consisted of dependence and confederacy: that the 
principal end of both was lllilitary; that protection 
and maintenance ,vere due on the part of the chief, 
obedience on that of the follo'wer; that the follo\vers 
should be bound to each other as well as to the chief; 
that this headship was not at first hereditary, but that 
it continued in the blood by an order of its own, 
called Tanistry. 
All these unconnected and independent parts were 
only linked together by a COlnlllon council: and here 
religion iuterposed. Their priests, the Druids, having 
a connection throughout each state, united it. They 
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called the assembly of the people: and here their 
general resolutions ,,-ere taken; and the whole 111Ìght 
rather be called a gcneral confederacy than a govern- 
ment. In no other bonds, I conceive, were they unit- 
ed before they quitted Germany. In this ancient state 
we know them frolll Tacitus. Then follows an im- 
mense gap, in which undoubtedly some changes were 
nlade by tÍ1ne; and we hear little n10re of theln until 
we find them Christians, and 1uakers of written law's. 
In this interval of time the origin of kings may be 
traced out. When the Saxons left their 
vn country 
in search of new habitations, it must be supposed that 
they folJo,,-ed their leaders, whom they so 1lluch ven- 
erated at hOllle; but as the wars which Inade ".ay f01 
their establishment continued for a long tilue, mili- 
tary obedience made thel11 familiar with a stricter 
authority. Å subordination, too, becalne necessary 
among the leaders of each band of adventurers: and 
being habituated to yield an obedience to a single 
person in the field, the lustre of his conulland and 
the utility of the institution easily prevailed upon 
them to suffer him to forln the band of their union 
in tinle of peace, under the nallle of King. But the 
leader neither knew the extent of the power he re- 
ceived, nor the people of that which they bestowed. 
Equally unresolved were they about the method of 
perpetuating it, - sometimes filling the yacant throne 
by election, without regard to, but more frequently 
regarding, the blood of the deceased prince; but it 
,vas late before they fell into any regular plan of suc- 
cession, if ever the ...\.nglo-
axons attained it. Thus 
their polity wa
 fonned slowly; the prospect clears up 
by little and little; and this species of an irregular 
republic ,ve see turned into a monarchy as irregular. 
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It is no wonder that the advocates for the several 
- parties aillong us find s0111ething to favor their sev- 
eral notions in the Saxon goverIuuent, which was 
never supported by any fixed or uniforlll principle. 
To cOlllprehelld the other parts of the goverilluent 
of our ancestors, we 1nust take notice of the orders 
into which they were classed. As well as we can 
judge in so obscure a 1natter, they were divided into 
nobles or gentleluen, freeholders, freemen that 'were 
not freeholders, and slaves. Of these last we have 
little to say, as they ,vere nothing in the state. The 
nobles were called Thanes, or servants. It must be 
reineillbered that the Gerl113.n chiefs were raÜied to 
that honorable rank by those qualifications which 
drew after them a nlunerous train of followers and 
dependants. * If it was honorable to be follo\ved by 
a Illunerous train, so it was honorable in a secondary 
degree to be' a follower of a 111an of consideration; 
and this honor was the greater in proportion to the 
quality of the chief, and to the nearness of the at- 
tendance on his person. 'Vhen a monarchy was 
for111ed, the splendor of the crown naturally drowned 
all the inferior honors; and the attendants on the 
person of the king ,vere considered as the first in 
rank, and derived their dignity from their service. 
Yet as the Saxon goverluuent had still a large luix- 
ture of the popul
r, it \vas likewise requisite, in order 
to raise a 1nall to the fit'st rank of thanes, that he 
should have a 
uitahle attendance and sway alllollgst 
the people. To support hiIl1 in both of these, it was 
neee

ary that he shoulù have a con1petent estate. 
Therefore in this sCl'yice of the king, this attcndance 
on hi111self, and thi
 cstflte to support hoth, the dig 


· J Ull. Ci L Lu uti. apud \Vilk, pust p. 68. 
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nity of a thane consisted. I understand here a thane 
of the first order. 
Every thane, in the distribution of his lan
s, had 
two objects in view: the support of his falnily, and 
the maintenance of his dignity. He therefore re- 
tained in his own hands a parcel of land near hi
 
house, which in the Saxon tÏlnes was called inland, 
and afterwards his den1esne, which served to keep 
up his hospitality: and this land was cultivated ei- 
ther by slaves, or by the poorer sort of people, ,yho 
held lands of hÏ1n by the performance of this ser- 
vice. The other portion of his estate he either gave 
for life or lives to his followers, men of a liberal 
condition, who served the greater thane, as he hÎln- 
self served the king. They were called U nder- 
Thanes, or, according to the language of that tin1e, 
Theoden. * They served their lord in all public 
business; they followed hin1 in war; and they 
sought justice in his court in all their private dif- 
ferences. These may be considered as freeholders 
of the better sort, or indeed a sort of lesser gentry ; 
therefore, as they were not the absolute dependants, 
but in some measure the peers of their lord, when 
they sued in his court, they claÎlned the privilege 
of all the German freemen, the right of judging 
one another: the lord's steward was only the regis- 
ter. This domestic court, which continued in full 
vigor for many ages, the Saxons called Hall- Hallmote, 
. or Court- 
ll10te, froln the place III which it was held; Baron. 
the Norlnans, who adopted it, named it a Court- 
Baron. This court had another department, in 
,vhich the pow"er of the lord was lllore absolute. 
Fron1 the most ancient tÌlnes the Gern1an nobility 


.. Spelman of Feuds, ch. 5. 
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considered themselves as the natural judges of those 
who were employed in the cultivation of their lands, 
looking on husbandnlen ,vith contelnpt, and only as 
a parcel of the soil which they tilled: to these the 
Saxons commonly allotted some part of their out- 
lands to hold as tenants at will, and to perform very 
low services for them. The differences of these in- 
ferior tenants were decided in the lord's court, in 
which his ste,vard sat as judge; and this nlallner 
of tenure probably gaye an origin to copyholders.* 
Their estates were at will, but their persons were 
free: nor can we suppose that villains, if we con- 
sider villains as synonynlous to slaves, could ever 
by any natural course have risen to copyholders; 
because the servile condition of the villain's person 
would always have prevented that stable tenure in 
the lands which the copyholders came to in very 
early tÏ1nes. The merely servile part of the nation 
seelns never to have been known by the nalne of 
Villains or Ceorles, but by those of Bordars, Esnes, 
and Theowes. 
As there were large tracts throughout the country 
not subject to the jurisdiction of any thane, the in- 
habitants of which were probably some renutins of 
the ancient Britons not reduced to absolute slavery, 
and such Saxons as had not attached themselves to 
th
 fortunes of any leading man, it ,vas proper to 
fit:. i some method of uniting and governing these 
detached parts of the nation, ,vhich had not been 
brought into order by any private dependence. To 
answer this end, the ,vhole kingdom was divided into 


;If Fuerunt etiam in conquestu liberi homines, qui libere tenuerunl 
tenementa sua per libera scrvitia vel per liberas consuetudines. - For 
the original of copyholds, see Bracton, Lib. I. fol. 7. . 
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Shires, these into IT unclred
, and the Hundreds into 
Tithings. * This division was not luade, as it is gen- 
erally Íluagined, by King ...-\.1fred, though he might 
bave introduced better regulations concerning it; it 
prevailed on the continent, wherever the .x orthern 
nations had obtained a 
cttlen1ent '; and it is a species 
of order extrelllely obvious to all who use the decimal 
notation: when for the purposes of government they 
dh-ide a county, tens and hundreds are the first n10des 
of division 'which occur. The Tithing, which was the 
slnalle5t of these divisions, consisted of ten heads of 
fan1ilies, free, and of SOllle consideration. These held 
a court every fortnight, which they called Tithing 
the Folkmote, or Leet, and there became Court. 
reciprocally bound to each other and to the public 
for their own peaceable behavior and that of their 
fan1ilics and dependants. Every n1an in the king- 
dOlu, except those 'who belonged to the seigneurial 
courts we have mentioned, was obliged to enter him- 
self into S0111e tithing: to this he was inseparably 
attached; nor could he by any means quit it with- 
out liccnse froll1 the head of the tithing; because, 
if he was guilty of any n1Ïsdclucanor, his district was 
obliged to produce hinl or pay his fine. In this man- 


.. Ibi dehent populi omnes et gent.es universæ singu1is annis, semel 
in anno scilicet, con\'cnire, scilicet in capite Kal. l\Iaii, et se fide et 
sacramento non fracto ibi in unam et simul confæderare, et consoli- 
dare sicnt conjurati fratres aù defendcndum rcgnum contra alienige- 
nas ct contra inimicos, unà cum domino 
uo rcge, ct ten'as et honores 
illins omni fidelitate cum eo scrvarc, et quod illi ut domino suo regi 
intra et extra regnum universum Britanniæ fideles esse yolunt. - LL. 
Ed. Conf. c. 35. - Of Hcretoches and their election, vide Id. eodem. 
Prohibitum erat ctiam in eadem lege, ne quis emeret vivum animal 
'Ç'el pannum usatum sine plcgiis et bonis tcstibus. - Of other par- 
ticulars of buying and selling, vide Leges Eù. Conf. 38. 
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ner was the ,vhole nation, as it were, held under 
sureties: a specief; of regulation unùoubtedly very 
wise with regard to the preservation of peåce aud 
order, but equally prejudicial to all Ílnproverl1ent in 
the lllinds or the fortunes of the people, ,vllo, fixed 
invariably to the spot, ,vere depressed with all the 
ideas of their original littleness, and by all that envy 
which is sure to arise in those who see their equals 
attelnpting to lllount over them. This rigid order 
deadened by degrees the spirit of the English, and 
narrowed their conceptions. Everything was new to 
theIn, and therefore everything ,vas terrible; all ac- 
tivity, boldness, enterprise, and invention died away. 
There 111ay be a danger in straining too strongly the 
bonds of government. ÅS a life of absolute license 
tends to turn men into' savages, the other extreme 
of constraint operates n1uch in the sanle luanneI': it 
reduces them to the same ignorance, but leaves thel11 
nothing of the savage spirit. These regulations helped 
to keep the people of England the n10st back,vard in 
Europe; for though the division into shires and hun- 
dreds and tithings was COlnn10n to theln ,yith the 
neighboring nations, yet the frankpZc:d[je seen1S to 
be a peculiarity in the English Constitution; and 
for good reasons they have fallen in to disuse, though 
still SOlne traces of them are to be found in our 
laws. 
Hundred Ten of these tithings made an I-Iundred. 
Court. Here in ordinary course they held a nlonth- 
ly court for the centenary, when all the suitors of the 
suLordinate tithings attendeù. 11ere ,vere deterlnined 
causes concerning breaches of the peace, sinall debts, 
and such luatters as rather required a speedy than a 
refined justice. 
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There was in the Saxon Constitution a great sim- 
plicity. The higher order of courts were but the 
transcript of the lower, sOlnewhat n10re extended 
in their objects and in their power; and their pow- 
er over the inferior courts proceeded only from their 
being a collection of then1 all. The County County 
81 . C 1 t t .['. Cuurt. 
or lIre ourt was t 1e grea resor lor JUs- 
tice (for the four great courts of record did not theu 
exist). It served to unite all the inferior districts 
with one another, and tbose with the private juris- 
diction of the thanes. This court bad no fixed place. 
The aldern1an of the shire appointed it. Hither caU1e 
to account for their own conduct, and that of those- 
beneath then1, the bailiffs of hundreds and tithings. 
and Loroughs, with their people, - the thanes of 

ither rank, ,with their dependants, - a vast con- 
course of the clergy of all orders: in a word, of 
all who sought or distributed justice. In this mixed 
asselnbly the obligations contracted in the inferior 
courts were renewed, a general oath of allegiance 
to the king was taken, and all debates between the 
several inferior coördinate jurisdictions, as well as the 
causes of too much weight for thel11, finally deter- 
n1Ïned. In this court presided (for in strict signifi- 
cation he does not seeln to have been a judge) an 
officer of great conside.ratioll in those tÍ1ne
, called 
the Ealdorn1an of the Shire. With him sat Ealdorman 
the bishop, to decide in whatever related to and Bishop. 
the Church, and to mitigate the rigor of the law by 
the interposition of equity, according to the species 
of n1Ïld justice that suited the ecclesiastical charac- 
ter. It appears by the ancient Saxon laws, that the 
bishop was the chief acting person in this court. The 
reverence in which the clergy 'vere then held, the- 
VOL. VII. 20 
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superior learning of the bishop, his succeeding to the 
power and jurisdiction of the Druid, all contributed 
to raise hÌln far above the ealdorman, and to render 
it in reality his court. .And this was probably the 
reason of the extrenle lenity of the Saxon laws. The 
canons forbade the bishops to 1ueddle in cases of 
blood. Anlongst the ancient Gauls and Germans 
the Druid could alone condemn to death; so that 
on the introduction of Christianity there was none 
who could, in ordinary course, sentence a 111an to 
capital punisilluent: necessity alone forced it in a 
few cases. 
Concerning the right of appointing the Alderrüan 
of the Shire there is SOll1e uncertainty. That he was 
anciently elected by his county is indisputable; that 
an aldennan of the shire was appoilltc
 by the cro\vn 
seems equally clear fro111 the ,vritillgs of King Alfred. 
A conjecture of 81'ehnan thro\vs SOlne light upon this 
affair. He cOllceives that there were two aldern1en 
'with concurrcnt jurisdiction, one of ,vho1n was elcct- 
ed by the people, the other appointed by the king. 
This is very probable, and very correspondent to the 
nature of the Saxon Constitution, which ,vas a spe- 
cies of democracy poised and held together by a de- 
gree of 1110narchical power. If the king had no officer 
to represent him in the county court, wherein all the 
ordinary business of the nation was then transacted, 
the state would have hardly differed fron1 a pure de- 
Iuocracy. Besides, as the king had in every county 
large landed possessions, either in his demesne, or to 
re,vard and pay his officers, he \vould have been in a 
much worse condition than any of his suhjects, if he 
had been destitute of a Inagistrate to take care of his 
rights and to do justice to his llunlerous vassals. It 
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appears, as well as we can judge in so obscure a llla
 
tel', that the popular alderman was elected for a year 
only, and that the royal alderman held his place at 
the killg'S pleasure. This latter office, ho"-eyer, in 
process of time, was granted for life; and it grew 
afterwards to be hereditary in many shires. 
We cannot pretend to say when the 8her- 
The Sheriff. 
iff came to be substituted in the place of the 
Ealdorman : some authors think King .....\.lfred the con- 
triver of this regulation. It n1Îght have arisen froln 
the nature of the thing itself. Ãs several persons 
of consequence enough to obtain by their intere
t or 
power the place of alderman were not sufficiently 
qualified to perform the duty of the office, they con- 
tented themselves with the honorary part, and left 
the judicial province to their substitute.* The busi- 
ness of the robe to a rude 11lartial people was COl1- 
tenlptible and disgusting. The thanes, in their pri- 
vate jurisdictions, bad delegated tbeir power of judg- 
ing to their reeves, or stewards; and the earl, or 
alderlnall, who was in the shire what the thane was 
in his manor, for the same reasons officiated by his 
deputy, the shire-reeve. This is the origin of the 
Sheriff's Tourn, which decided in all affairs, Sheriff's 
ch'il and crÌ1ninal, of whatever iUlportance, Tourn. 
and from which there lay no appeal but to the Wit- 
enagelnote. N ow there scarce remains the shadow 
of a body fornlerly so great: the judge being re- 
duced almost wholly to a ministerial officer; and to 


· Sheriff in the Norman times was merely the king's officer, not 
the earl's. The earl retained his ancient fee, without jurisdiction; 
the sheriff did all the business. The elective sheriff must have dis- 
appeared on the Conqucst; for then all land was the king's, either 
immediately or mcdiatcly, and therefore his officer governed. 
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the court there being left nothing n10re than the cog 
nizance of pleas under forty shillings, unless by a par.. 
ticular writ or special commission. But by \vhat 
steps such a revolution can1e on it will be our busi- 
ness hereafter to inquire. 
Witenage- The Witenagelnote or Saxon Parliament, 
mote. the supreme court, had authority over all 
the rest, not upon any principle of suborqination, 
but because it was formed of all the rest. In 
this assembly, which was held annually, and some- 
tÏ1ues twice a year, sat the earls and bishops and 
greater thanes, with the other officers of the crown. * 
So far as we can judge by the style of the Saxon 
laws, none but the thanes, or nobility, were consid- 
ered as necessary constituent parts of this asseillbly, 
at least whilst it acted deliberatively. It is true that 
great nUlubers of all ranks of people attended its ses- 
sion, and gave by their attendance, and their appro- 
bation of what was done, a sanction to the la-ws; but 
when they consented to anytl
ing, it was rather in 
the way of acclan1ation than lJy the exercise of a de- 
liberate voice, or a regular assent or negative. This 
Inay be explained by considering the analogy of the 
inferior assemblies. All persons, of whatever rank, 
attended at the county courts; but they did not go 
there as judges, they went to sue for justice, - to be 
informed of their duty, and to be bound to the per- 
formance of it. Thus all sorts of people attended at 
the Witenageluotes, not to make laws, but to attend 
at the prolnulgation of the la\vs ; t as among so free 


'* How this assembly was composed, or by what right the members 
sat in it, I cannot by any means satisfy myself. What is here said 
is, I believe, nearest to the truth. 
t Hence, perhaps, all men are supposed cognizant of the law. 
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a people eyery institution must have wanted llluch of 
its necessary authority, if not confirmed by the gen- 
eral approbation. Lalnbard is of opinion that in 
these early times the cornmons sat, as they do at 
this day, by representation from shires and boroughs; 
and he supports his opinion by 'Very plausible rea- 
sons. .A notion of this kind, so contrary to the sinl- 
plicity of the Saxon ideas of govel'lunent, and to the 
genius of that people, who held the arts and COlll- 
lllerce in so HIuch contenlpt, 11lust be founded on such 
appeara.nces as no other explanation can account for. 
To the reign of Henry the Second, the citizens and 
burges
es \vere EttIe removed from absolute slayes. 
They 111ight be taxed individually at what sum the 
king thought fit to dell1and; or they might be dis- 
charged by offering the king a sum, fron1 'which, if 
he accepted it, the citizens were not at liberty to re- 
cede; and in either case the demand was exacted 
with seyerity, and even cruelty. Å great difference 
is nlade between taxing thein and those who cultivate 
lands: because, says my author, their property is 
ea
ily concealed; they live penuriously, are intent 
by allinethods to increase their substance, and their 
inlnlense wealth is not easily exhausted. Such was 
their harbarous notion of trade and its Ì1nportance. 
The saIne author, speaking of the severe taxation, 
and violent nIethod of extorting it, observes that it is 
a very proper nlcthod, - and that it is very just that 
a degenerate officer, or other freeman, rejecting his 
condition for sordid gain, should be punished beyond 
the conUllon law of freclnen. 
I take it that those ,,
ho held by ancient delnesne 
did not prc
cribc sin1lJly Bot to contribute to the 
expenses of the knight, of the shire; but they pre- 
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scribed, as they did in all cases, upon a general prin- 
ciple, to pay no tax, nor to attend any duty of what- 
ever species, because they were the killg'S villains. 
The argument is drawn froln the poverty of the bor- 
ough
, \vhich ever since the Conquest have been of 
no consideration, and yet send n1enlbers to Parlia- 
n1ent; which they could not do, but by some privi- 
leges inherent in them, on account of a practice of 
the same kind in the Saxon tÏ1nes, when they were 
of more repute. It is certain that luany places now 
called boroughs were formerly towns or villages ill 
ancient demesne of the king, and had, as such, writs 
directed to them to appear in Parlialnent, that they 
might make a free gift or benevolence, as the bor- 
oughs did; and from thence arose the custom of 
sun1moning them. This appears by sufficient rec- 
ords. And it appears by records also, that it was 
n1uch at the discretion of the sheriff what boroughs 
he should return; a general writ was directed to 
hin1 to return for all the boroughs in a shire; some- 
thlles boroughs which had formerly sent meillbers to 
.Parliament were quit
 passed o,er, and others, never 
considered as such before, were returned. What is 
called the prescription on this occasion was rather a 
sort of rule to direct the sheriff in the execution of 
his general power than a right inherent in allY bor- 
oughs. But this was long after the time of which 
we speak. In whatever manner we consider it, we 
n1 ust own that this subject during the Saxon tÏ1nes 
is extremely dark. One thing, however, is, I think, 
clear from the whole tenor of their government, and 
e,en from the tenor of the N orn1an Constitution 
long after: that their '\Vitenagemotes or Parlia- 
ments were unformed, and that the rights by which 
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the ll1elllbers held their seats "
ere far from being 
exactly ascertained. The Judicia C
ivitati8 Loncloniæ 
afford a tolerable insight into the Saxon method of 
making and executing la"
s. First, the king called 
together his bishops, and such other persons as lu. 
thought prOpel". This council, or 'Yitenagemote, 
hay-iug made such la,vs as seenled convenient, they 
then s,"'ore to the observance of theine The king sent 
a notification of these proceedings to each Burglnote, 
where the people of that court also s,\"ore to the ob- 
servance of then1, and confederated, by means of 
mutual strength and COlnmon charge, to prosecute 
delinquents against then1. 501' did there at that 
time seem to be any other Inethod of enforcing uew 
laws or old. For as the very fonn of their govern- 
n1ent subsisted by a confederacy continually renewed, 
so, when a law was made, it was necessary for its ex- 
ecution to have again recourse to confederacy, which 
was the great, and I should ahnost say the only, prin- 
ciple of the Anglo-Saxon goverument. 
'Yhat rights the king had in this assembly is a 
n1atter of equal ullcertainty.. The law's generally 
run in his name, with the assent of his wise men, 
&c. But considering the low estimation of royalty 
in those days, this 1113Y rather be considered as the 
voice of the executive Inagistrate, of the person who 
cOll1piled the law and propounded it to the Witena- 
gelnote for their consent, than of a legislator dic- 
tating froln his own proper authority. For then, 
it seelns
 the law was digested by the king or his 
council for the assent of the general assenlbly. That 


· Debet etiam rex omnia rite facere in regno, et per judicium pro- 
cerum rcgni. - Debet . . . . justitiam per consilium procerum regni 
sui tenere. - Leges Ed. 17. 
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order is now reversed. All these things are, I think, 
sufficient to sho,v of what a visionary nature those 
systems are which would settle the ancient Constitu- 
tion in the nlost remote tÏInes exactly in the ban1C 
form in which ,ve enjoy it at this day, -not consid- 
ering that such Inighty changes in luauners, during 
so many ages, ahvays n1ust produce a considerable 
change in laws, and in the forn1s as well as the pow- 
ers of all governments. 
'Ve shall next consider the nature of the la,vs 
passed in these absemblics, and the judicious man- 
ner of proceeding in these several courts ,vhich ,ve 
have described. 
The Anglo-Saxons trusted more to the 
Saxon laws. 
strictness of their police, and to the silnple 
manners of their people, for the preservation of peace 
and order, than to accuracy or exquisite digestion of 
their laws, or to the severity of the punislnnents 
which they inflicted.* The laws ,vhich remain to us 
of that people seem ahnost to regard two points only: 
the suppressing of riots and affrays,-alld the regu- 
lation of the several ranks of men, in order to adjust 
the fines for delinquencies according to the dignity 
of the person offended, or to the quantity of the 
offence. In all other respects their laws seern very 
imperfect. They often speak in the style of counsel 
as well as that of comn1alld. In the collection of 
laws attributed to Alfred we have the Decalogue 


.. The non-observance of a regulation of police was always hem-ily 
punished by barbarous nations; a slighter punishment was inflicted 
upon the commission of crimes. Among the Saxons most crimes 
were punished by fine; wandering from the highway without sound- 
ing an horn was death. So among the Druids, - to enforce ex- 
actness in time at their meetings, he that came last after the time 
appointed was punished with death. 
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transcribed, with no small part of the Levitical law ; 
in the saIne code are inserted many of the Saxon 
institutions, though these two laws were in all re- 
spects as opposite as could possibly be imagined. 
These indisputable monU1l1ellts of our ancient rude- 
ness are a very sufficient confutation of the pane- 
gyrical declanlations in 'which some persons would 
persuade us that the crude institutions of an unlet- 
tered people had attained an height which the united 
efforts of necessity, learning, inquiry, and experience 
can hardly reach to in many ages. \\ e must add, 
that, although as one people under one head there 
"
as sonle resemblance in the laws and customs of 
our Saxon ancestors throughout the kingdom, yet 
there was a considerable difference, in many ma- 
terial points,' between the customs of the seT"eral 
shil'es: nay, that in different manors subsisted a va- 
riety of laws not reconcilahle with each other, some 
of which custOlll, that caused them, has abrogated; 
others have been overruled by laws or public judg- 
Ineut to the contrary; not a fe'w subsist to this tilne. 
The Baxon laws, Ï1nperfect and various as they 
were, served in SOI11e tolerable degree a people who 
had by their Constitution an eye on each other's 
concerns, and decided al1nost all matters of any 
doubt ainongst the111 Ly n1ethods which, however 
inadequate, were cxtrenlely siInple. They judged 
every controversy either hy the conscience of the 
parties, or by the country's opinion of it, or what 
they judged an appeal to Providence. They were 
ullwilling to subn1Ït to the trouble of weighing con- 
tradictory testi1nonies; and they were destitute of 
those critical rules by w11Ïch evidence is sifted, the 
true distil}gnished froln the false, the certain from 
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the uncertain. Originally, therefore, the defendant 
Purgation in the suit ,vas put to his oath, and if on 
by oath. oath he dellied the debt or the crime ,vith 
'which he was charged, he was of course acquitted. 
But when the first fervors of religion began to decay, 
and fraud and the tenlptations to fraud to increase, 
they trusted no longer to the conscience of the party. 
They cited hiI1}. to an higher tribunal, - the iuune- 
diate judglnent of God. Their trials ,vere so Inany 
conjurations, and the rnagical cereillonies of barbarity 
and heathenism entered into law and religion. This 
supernatural meth,od of process they called God's 
Dome; it is generally known Ly the nalne 
By ordeal. 
of Ordeal, which in the Saxon language sig- 
nifies the Great Trial. This trial 'was Inade either by 
fire or water: that by fire ,vas principally reserved 
for persons of rank; that by water decided the fate 
of the vulgar; somptimes it was at the choice of the 
party. A piece of iron, kept with a religious venera- 
tion in SOllle Inonastery, which clainled this privilege 
as an honor, was brought forth into the church upon 
the day of trial; and it was there again consecrated 
to this awful purpose by a form of service still extant. 
A solelnn nlass was perfol'll1ed; and then the party 
accused appeared, surrounded by the clergy, by his 
judges, and a vast concourse of people, suspended 
and anxious for the event; all that assisted purified 
themselves by a fast of three days; and the accused, 
who had undergone the saIne fast, and received the 
sacranlent, took. the consecrated iron, of about a 
pound ,veight, heated red, in his nakeù hand, and in 
that manner carried it nine feet. This done, the 
hand was wrapped up and sealed in the presence of 
the whole asselnùly. Three nights being passed, the 
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seals were opened before all the people: if the hand 
,vas found lrithout any sore inflicted by the :fire, the 
party was cleared with universal acclall1ation; if on 
the contrary a raw sore appeared, the party, con- 
demned by the judgment of IIeaven, had no further 
plea or appeal. Sometin1es the accused walked over 
nine hot irons: sOluetÜnes boiling water was used: 
into this the man dipped his hand to the arll1. The 
judgment by water was accolnpanied by the solemni- 
ty of the same cerenlollies. The culprit was thrown 
into a pool of water, in \vhich if he did not sink, he 
was adjudged guilty, as though the elen1en t (they 
said) to .which they had comll1itted the trial of his 
innocency had rejected him. 
Both these species of ordeal, though they equally 
appealed to God, yet went on different principles. 
In the fire ordeal a miracle must be wrought to ac- 
quit the party; in the water a miracle was necessary 
to convict him.. Is there any reason for this extraor- 
dinary distinction? or must we resolve it solely into 
the irregular caprices of the hun1an mind? The 
greatest genius which has enlightened this age seems 
in this affair to have been carried by the sharpness of 
his wit into a subtilty hardly to be justified by the 
way of thinking of that unpolished period. Speak- 
ing of the reasons for introducing this method of 
trial, "Qni ne voit," says he, 'I. que, chez 'Un peuple ex- 
ercé Û rnanier des ar'mes, la pean rude et calle use ne de- 
voit pas recevoir assez l'imprL8
ion du fer chaud,. . . . 
POlO" qu"il y parût trois jours après? Et s'il y parois- 
soit, c' étoit 'Une rì'tcrrque que cel'ui qui fúisoit l' épreuve 
étoit un eff'éulÍné." And this Inark of effelninacy, he 
observes, in those warlike times, supposed that the nlan 
has resisted the principles of his education, that he is 
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insensible to honor, and regardless of the opinion of 
his country. But supposing the effect of hot iron to 
be so slight even on the most callous hands, of which, 
ho,vever, there is reason to doubt, yet wé can hardly 
admit this reasoning, when we consider that WOlnen 
,vere subjected to this fire ordeal, and that no other 
women than those of condition could be subjected to 
it. 1tlontesquieu answers the objection, ,,
hich he fore- 
saw would be made, by remarking, that WOlllen might 
have avoided this proof, if they could find a cham- 
pion to con1bat in their favor; and he thinks a just 
presumption n1ight be fornled against a woman of 
rank ,vho was so destitute of friends as to find no 
protector. It must be owned that the barbarous peo- 
ple all over Europe were much guided by presump- 
tions in all their judicial proceedings; but how shall 
we reconcile all this with the custOlll of the Anglo- 
Saxons, among whom the ordeal was in constant use, 
and even for 'women, without the alternative of the 
combat, to ,vhich it appears this people were entire 
strangers? What presulnption can arise f
Olll the 
event of the water ordeal, in which no callosity of 
hands, no bravery, no skill in arms, could be in any 
degree serviceable? The causes of both may with 
Inore success be sought alnongst the superstitious 
ideas of the ancient Northern world. .Amongst the 
Germans the adn1Ïnistratioll of the law was in the 
hal).ds of the priests or Druids. * And as the Druid 
worship paid the highest respect to the elements of 


.. The Druids judged not as magistrates, bl1 t as interpreters of the 
will of Heaven. "Ceterum neque animndvcrtcrc, ncque vincire, ne- 
que verLerarc quidcm, nisi sacerdotibus pcrmissum ; non qnnsi in pæ- 
nam, nce duds jl1ssn, sed yclut Dco imp('rantc," says Ta.citus, ùe 
Mol'. German. 7. 
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fire and water, it was very natural that they ,vho 
abounded with so lnany conjurations for th,.e discov- 
ery of doubtful facts or future events should luake 
use of these eleluents in their divination. It lnay 
appear the greater wonder, how the people canIe to 
continue so long, and with such obstinacy, after the 
introduction of Christianity, and in spite of 
he fre, 
quent injunctions of the Pope, "yhose authority wa
 
then nIuch venerated, in the use of a species of proof 
the insufficiency of which a thousand exan1ples might 
have detected. But this is perhaps not so unac- 
countable. Persons were not put to this trial, unless 
there was pretty strong evidence against them, SOllle- 
thing sufficient to form what is equivalent to a cor- 
pus delicti
. they must have been actually found 
guilty by the dltodecen
virale judicÍll1n, before they 
could be subjected in any sort to the ordeal. It 
was in effect showing the accused an indulgence 
to give him this chance, even such a chance as it 
was, of an acquittal; and it was certainly much 
milder than the torture, which is used, with full 
as little certainty of producing its end, among the 
most civilized nations. .And the ordeal without ques- 
tion frequently operated by the n1ere terror. 
Iany 
persons, from a dread of the event, chose to discover 
rather than to endure the trial. Of those that did 
endure it, many must certainly have been guilty. 
The innocency of some ,vho suffered could never be 
known with certainty. Others by accident 111ight 
have escaped; and this apparently lniraculous escape 
had great weight in confirming the authority of this 
trial. How long did we continue in punishing inno- 
cent people for witchcraft, though experience might, 
to thinking persons, have frequently discovered the 
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injustice of that proceeding! whilst to the gener- 
a.lity a thousand equivocal appearances, confessions 
from fear or weakness, in fine, the torrent of popu- 
lar prejudice rolled do,vn through so many ages, con- 
spired to support the delusion. 
Compurga- To avoid as much as possible this se- 
tion, vere mode of trial, and at the same tiIne 
to leave no inlet for pe
jury, another method of clear- 
ing was devised. The party accused of any crin1e, 
or charged in a civil complaint, appeared in court 
with some of his neighbors, who were called his COln- 
purgators; and when on oath he denied the charge, 
they swore that they believed his oath to be true.* 
These cOlnpurgators were at first to be three; after- 
wards five were required; in process of time twelve 
became necessary.t As a man might be charged 
by the opinion of the country, so he might also be 
discharged by it: twelve men were necessary to find 
hin1 guilty, twelve might have acquitted him. If 
opinion supports all governlnent, it not only sup- 
ported in the general sense, but it directed every 
minute part in the Saxon polity. Å man who did 
not seeln to have the good opinion of those among 
,vhom he lived was judged to be guilty, or at least 
capable of being guilty, of every crime. It was up- 
on this principle that a man who could not find 
the security of some tithing or friborg for his be- 
havior,t he that was upon account of this universal 


. Si quis emcndationem oppidorum yel pontium vel profectionem 
militarem detrectaverit, compensct regi cxx solidis, . . . . vel pur- 
get se, et nornínentur ei xiv, et eligantur Xl. - Leges Cnuti, 62. 
t Si accusatio sit, et purgatio male succedat, judicet Episcopus.- 
Leges Cnuti, 53. 
t Every man not privileged, whether he be paterfamilias, {heorth- 
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desertion called Friendless )lan, w
s by our ances- 
tors condemned to death, - a punislllncnt 'which the 
lenity of the English law's in that tilne scarcely in- 
flicted for any crime, however clearly proved: a 
circuillstance 'which strongly ma
ks the genius of 
the Baxon goverillnent. 
On the same principle froln which the tri- Trial by the 
al by the oath of C0111purgators was derived, Country. 
was deriyed also the Trial by the Country, which 
was the method of taking the sense of the neighbor- 
hood on any dubious fact. If the nlatter ,vas of great 
Ï1nportance, it was put in the full Shiremote; and if 
the general voice acquitted or condemned, decided 
for one party or the other, this was final in the cause. 
But then it was necessary that all should agree: for 
it does not appear that our ancestors, in those days, 
concei,
ed ho,v any asselnbly could be supposed to 
giye an asscnt to a point concerning which several 
who C0111posed that a

elnbly thought differently. 
They had no idea that a body C0111posed of several 
could act hy the opinion of a small Inajority. But 
experience having shown that this 111ethod of trial 
,vas Ì1.uuultuary and uncertain, they corrected it by 
the idea of cOlnpurgation. The party concerned "as 
no longer put to his oath, - he sin1ply pleaded; the 
cOlllpurgators swore a
 before in ancient tilnes ; there- 
fore the jury ,vere strictly froll1 the neighborhood, and 


fest,.) or pedissequa, (folghere,t) must enter into the hundred and 
tithing, and aU above twelve to swear he will not be a thief or con- 
senting to a thief, - Leges Cnuti, 19. 


* Heorthfeste, - the same with Husfastene, i. e. the master of a family, from the 
Saxon, Hearthfæst, i. e. fixed to the house or hearth. 
t The Folgheres, or Folgeres, were the menial servants or followers of the Hus- 
fastene, or Housekeepers. - Bracton, Lib. III., Tract, 2, cap, 10. Leges lIen. 1. 
cap. 8. 
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were supposed to have a personal kno,vledge of the 
lnan and the fact. They were rather a sort of evi- 
dence than judges: and froln hence is derived that 
singularity in our laws, that 1110st of our judglncnts 
are given upon verdict, and not upon evidence, con- 
trary to the laws of 1110st other countries. Neither 
are our juries bound, except by one, particular stat- 
ute, and in particular cases, to observe any positive 
testimony, but are at liberty to judge upon preSUn1}J- 
. tions. These are the first rude chalkings-out of 
our jurisprudence. The ðaxons ,vere extrell1ely Ï1n- 
perfect in their ideas of la\v, - the civil institutions 
of the ROlnans, who were the legislators of Inankind, 
having never reached then1. The order of our courts, 
the discipline of our jury, by ,vhich it is become so 
elaborate a contrivance, and the introduction of a 
sort of scientific reason in the law, have been the 
work of ages. 
ÅS the Saxon laws did not suffer any transaction, 
whether of the sale of land or goods, to pass but in 
the shire and before witnesses, so all controversies 
of them \vere concluded by \vhat they called the sl:yre 
witness.* This was tried by the oaths of the parties, 
by vivâ voce testÏ1nony, and the producing of charters 
and records. Then the people, laity and clergy, 
whether by plurality of votes or by what oth91' 111eanS 
is not very certain, affi1'nled the testÏ1nony in fa- 
vor of one of the claÍ1nants. Then the proceeding 
was signed, first by those who held the court, and 
then by the persons \vho affinned the jlldglnent, who 
also swore to it in the saIne manner. t 


*' Si quis terram dcfcndcrit tcstimonio provinciæ, &c. - Leges Cnu- 
ti, 76: And sethe land gcwcrod hcbbe he sCJre gcwitncsse. 
t See, in 1\ladox, the case in Bishop of Bathes Court. See also 
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The Saxons were extremely moderate Punish- 
in their punislullcnts. )Iurder and treason menta. 
were con1poulldcd, and a fine set for every offence. 
Forfeiture for felony w'as incurred only by those that 
fled. The pUllisllluellt with death was very rare,- 
with torture unknown. In all ancient" nations, the 
punishment of crimes was in the family injured by 
theIn, particularly in ca
e of Inurder.* This brought 
deadly feuds alnongst the people, 'which, in the Ger- 
man nations particularly, subsisted through several 
generations. But as a fruitless revenge could answer 
little purpose to the parties injured and was ruinous 
to the public peace, by the interposal of good offices 
they were prevailed upon to accept son1e con1position 
in lieu of the blood of the aggressor, and peace was 
restored. The Saxon government did little more 
than act the part of arbitrator between the contend- 
ing parties, exacted the payment of this cOlnposition, 
and reduced it to a certainty. However, the king, 
as the sovereign of all, and the sheriff, as the judicial 
officer, had their share in those fines. This unwill- 
ingness to shed blood, which the Saxon customs 
gave rise to, the Christian religion confinned. Yet 
was it not altogether so Ílnperfect as to have no 
punishment adequate to those great delinquencies 


Brady, 272, where the witnesses on one side offer to swear, or join 
battle with the other. 
· Parentibus occisi fiat emendatio, yel guerra eorum portetur; 
unde Anglicè proverbium habetur, Bige spere of side, oththe bær; 
id est, Erne lanceam a latere, aut fer. - Leges Ed, 12, 
The fines on the town or hundred. 
Parcntes murdrati scx marcas baberent, rex quadraginta. [This 
different from the ancient usnge, where the king had half,1 Si paren- 
tes deessent, dominus ejus reciperet. Si dominum non haberet, fela- . 
gus ejlls, id cst, fide cum eo ligatus. - Leges Ed. 15. 
VOL. VII. 21 
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which tend entirely to overturn a state, public rob- 
bery, D1urder of the lord.* 
Origin of suc- As anlongst the .A,nglo-Saxons gOyerl11nent 
cession. d 1 1 . 1 
epCllC e( 1n SOlne n1easure upon and-prop- 
erty, it ,villl!ot be a1niss to say soni.ethillg upon their 
manner of hulding and inheriting their lands. It 
must 110t be forgot that the Gennans ,vere of Scyth- 
ian original, and had preserved that way of life and 
thuse peculiar 1na11ners ,vhich distinguished the par- 
ent 11ation. As the Scythians lived principally by 
pasturage and hunting, froln the nature of that way 
of enlploYlllent they ,vere continually changing their 
habitations. But even in this case some 81na11 degree 
of agriculture was carried 011, and therefore some sort 
of division of property becan1e necessary. This divis- 
ion was 1nade an10ng each tribe by its proper chief. 
Annual But their shares ,yere allotted to the sev- 
property, eral individuals only for a year, lest they 
should come to attach theIIlseh"es to any certain hab- 
itation: a settlen1e11t being wholly contrary to the 
genius of the Scythian 1nanners. 


Campestres rne1ius Scythæ, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getæ, 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Frnges et Cererem ferunt, 
Nec cnltura placet longior annuâ. 


. Purveyance, Vide Leges Cnuti, 67. 
Si quis intestatns ex hac vita decedat, sive sit per negligentiam 
ejus, sive per mortem subitaneam, tunc non assumat sibi dominus 
plus possessionis (æhta) ipsius quam justnm armamentum; sed post 
mortem possessio (æhtgeseyft) ejus quam justissime distribuatur 
uxori et liberis, et propinquis cognatis, cuilibet pro dignitate quæ ad 
cum pertinet, - Leges Cnuti, 68. 
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This custom of an annual property probalJly contin- 
ued amongst the Germans as long as they ren1ained 
in their o,vn co\Intry; but when their conquests car- 
ried theln into other parts, another object besides the 
possession of the land arose, which obliged then1 to 
make a change in this particular. In the distribu- 
tion of the conquered lands, the ancient po
sessors 
of thelll became an object of consideration, and the 
Inanagement of these became one of the principal 
branches of their polity. It was expedient towards 
holding them in perfect subjection, that they should 
be habituated to obey one person, and that a kind 
of cliental relation should be created between them; 
therefore the land, with the slaves, and the people in 
a state next to slavery, annexed to it, was Estates for 
bestowed for life in the general distribution. life. 
When life-estates were once granted, it seenled a nat- 
ural consequence that inheritances should 
Inheritance. 
in1mediately supervene. When a durable 
connection is created between a certain Inan and a 
certain portion of land by a possession for his whole 
life, and 'when his children have grown up and ha\e 
been supported on that land, it seems so great an 
hardship to separate them, and to deprive thereby 
the fan1ily of all means of subsisting, that nothing 
could be n101'e generally desired nor n10re reasonably 
alIo'wed than an inheritance; and this reasonableness 
was strongly enforced by the great change wrought 
in their affairs when life-estates were granted. "-'-hilst 
according to the ancient custom lands were only 
gh'en for a year, there was a rotation so quick that 
every fainily canle in its turn to be easily provided for, 
and had not long to wait; but the children of a ten- 
ant for life, when they lost the benefit of their father's 
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possession, saw thelnselves as it were ilnlnured upon 
every side by the life-estates, and perceived no rea- 
sonable hope of a provision from al1y new arrange- 
lnent. These inheritances began very early in Eng- 
land. By a law of King Alfred it appears that they 
were then of a very ancient establisillnent: and as 
such inheritances were intended for great stability, 
they fortified them by charters; and there- 
Book-land. 
fore they were called Book-land. This was 
done with regard to the possession of the better sort: 
the meaner, W110 were called ceorles, if they did not 
live in a dependence on some thane, held their small 
portions of land as an inheritance like,vise, - not by 
charter, but by a sort of prescription. This 
Folk-land, 
was called Folk-land. These estates of in- 
heritance, both the greater and the meaner, were 
not fiefs; they were to all purposes allodial, and 
had hardly a single property of a feud; they de- 
scended equally to all the children, Inales and fe- 
luales, according to the custom of gavelkind, a cus- 
tom absolutely contrary to the genius of the feudal 
tenure; and whenever estates were granted in the 
later Saxon times by the bounty of the cro,vn with 
an intent that they should be inheritable, so far werf, 
they frolll being granted with the complicated load 
of all the feudal services annexed, that in all the 
charters of that kind which subsist they are be- 
stowed with a full power of alienation, et liberi ab 
onrn i seeulari gravamine. This ,vas the general con- 
dition of those inheritances which were derived from 
the right of original conquest, as well to all the sol- 
diers as to the leader; and these estates, as it is said, 
were not even forfeitable, no, not for felony, as if that 
were in some sort the necessary consequence of an 
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inheritable estate. So far were they from resembling 
a fief. But there were other possessions S 
axon fiefs. 
which bore a nearer resemblance to fiefs, 
at least in their first feeble and infantile state of 
the tenure, than those inheritances which were held 
by an absolute right in the proprietor. The great 
officers ,vho attended the court, comnlallded armies, 
or di
tributed justice must necessarily be paid and 
supported; but in what manner could they be paid? 
In money they could not, because there was very 
little money then in Europe, and scarce any part of 
that little caIne into the prince's coffers. The only 
method of paying them was by allotting lands for 
their subsistence whilst they remained in his ser- 
vice. For this reason, in the original distribution, 
vast tracts of land were left in the hands of the king. 
If any served the king in a military conlmand, his 
land 111ay be said to have been in some sort held by 
knight-service. If the tenant was in an office about 
the king's person, this gave rise to serge all try; the 
persons who cultivated his lands may be considered 
as holding by socage. But the long train of services 
that nlade afterwards the learning of the tenures were 
then not thought of, because these feuds, if we may 
so call theul, bad not then come to be inheritances,- 
which CirCUlTIstance of inheritance gave rise to the 
whole feudal systeln. With the Ànglo-
axons the 
feuds continued to the last but a sort of payor salary 
of office. The trinoda necessitas, so n1uch spoken of, 
which was to attend the king in his expeditions, and 
to contribute to the building of bridges and repair of 
highways, never bound the lauds by way of tenure, 
but as a political regulation, which equally affected 
every class and condition of 111en and e'\ery species 
of possession. 
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The manner of succeedin g to lands in 
Gavelkind. 
England at this period was, as we have ob- 
served, by Gavelkind, - an equal distribution alnongst 
the children, males and females. The ancient North- 
ern nations had but an imperfect notion of political 
power. That the possessor of the land should be the 
governor of it was a simple idea; and their schen1es 
extended but little further. It was not so in the 
Greek and Italian commonwealths. In those the 
property of the land was in all respects similar to 
that of goods, and had nothing of jurisdiction an- 
nexed to it; the government there was a merely 
political institution. Amongst such a people the 
cust0111 of distribution could be of no ill conse- 
quence, because it only affected property. But gav- 
elkind amongst the Saxons was very prejudicial; for, 
as govenuuen t was annexed to a certain possession 
in land, this possession, which was continually chang- 
ing, kept the government in a very fluctuating state: 
so that their civil polity had in it an essential evil, 
which contributed to the sickly condition in which 
the Anglo-Saxon state always remained, as well as 
to its final dissolution. 



BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE AT THE TDIE OF THE 
NORMAN I
VASIOX. 


B EFORE the period of which we are going to 
treat England was little known or considered 
in Europe. Their situation, their domestic calami- 
ties, and their ignorance circunlscribed the views and 
politics of the English within the Lounds of their own 
island. But the Norman conqueror threw do'Wn all 
these barriers. The English laws, manners, and max- 
inls were suddenly changed; the scene 'Was enlarged; 
and the communication with the rest of Europe, 
being thus opened, has been preser\ed ever since in 
a continued series of wars and negotiations. That 
we luay, therefore, enter more fully into the matters 
'which lie before us, it is necessary that we und.er- 
stand the state of the neighboring continent at the 
tinle .when this island first came to be interested in 
its affairs. 
The X orthern nations who had oV'erran the Roman 
Enlpire were at first rather actuated by aV'arice than 
anlbition, and were more intent upon plunder than 
conquest; they were carried beyond their original 
purposes, W'hCll they began to form regular goV'ern- 
ments, for which they had been prepar.ed by no just 
ideas of legislation. For a long tÌlne, therefore, there 
'was little of order in their affairs or foresight in 
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their designs. The Goths, the Durguudialls, the 
Franks, the Vandals, the Sucvi, after they had pre- 
vailed over the Ron1an Empire, by turns prevailed 
over each other in continual ,val'S, which ,vere car- 
ried on upon no principles of a ùetern1inate policy, 
entered into upon nlotives of brutality and caprice, 
and ended as fortune and rude violence chanced to 
prevail. TUIIlUlt, anarchy, confusion, overspread the 
face of Europe; and an obscurity rests upon the 
transactions of that tÏ1ne which suffers us to discover 
nothing but its extreme barbarity. 
Before this cloud could be dispersed, the Saracen
, 
another body of barbarians from the South, anÌlnated 
by a fury not unlike that which gave strength to the 
Northern irruptions, but heightened by enthusiasln, 
and regulated by subordination aud an unifonn poli- 
cy, began to carry their arn1S, their manners, and re- 
ligion into every part of the universe. Spain was 
entirely overwhelrned by the torrent of their annies, 
Italy and the islands were harassed by their fleets, 
and all Europe alarmed by their vigorous and fre- 
quent enterprises. Italy, 'who l
ad so long sat the 
D1isfress of the world, was by turns the slave of 
all nations. The possession of that fine country was 
hotly disputed between the Greek EUlperor and the 
Lombards, and it suffered infinitely by that conten- 
tion. Gel'lIlany, the parent of so nlany nations, was 
exhausted by the swarlIlS she had sent abroad. 
However, in the midst of this chaos there ,vere 
principles at work which reduced things to a certain 
form, and gradually unfolded a systeln in which the 
chief movers. and Inain springs were the Papal and 
the Inlperial po,vers, - the aggrandizemeut or dilni- 
llutioll of which have been the drift of ahnust all the 
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politics, intrigues, and ,val'S which have employed and 
distracted Europe to this day. 
Fronl Ronle the 'whole 'Yestern world had received 
its Christianity; she ,vas the .asylum of what learn- 
ing had e
caped the general desolation; and even 
in her ruins she preser,.ed sOllletlling of the majes- 
ty of her ancielit greatness. On these accounts she 
had a respect and a weight ,yhich increased every 
day anlongst a sinlple religious people, who looked 
but a little ,yay into the consequences of their ac- 
tions. The rudeness of the world ,vas very favorable 
for the establislullent of an enlpire of opinion. The 
moderation with which the Popes at first exerted 
this enlpire 111ade its growth unfelt until it could no 
longer be opposed; and the policy. of later Popes, 
building on the piety of the first, continually in- 
creased it: and they Inade use of every instrument 
but that of force. They enlployed equally the vir- 
tues and the crinles of the great; they favored the 
lust of kings for absolute authority, and the desire of 
subjects for liberty; they pro\oked war, and medi- 
ated peace; and took advantage of every turn in the 
nlinds of n1en, whether of a public or private nature, 
to extend their influence, and push their power from 
ecclesiastical to civil, from subjection to independen- 
cy, fronl independency to eillpire. 
France had Ulan)"" advantages over the other parts 
of Europe. The Saracens had no permanent success 
in that country. The Sal1le hand which expelled 
those invaders depo
ed the last of a race of heavy 
and degenerate princes, more like Eastern monarchs 
than Gernlall leader
, and 'who had neither the force 
to repel the ellcluies of their kingdOlll nor to assert 
their own sovereignty. This usurpation placed on 
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the throne princes of another character, princes who 
were obliged to 
upply their want of title by the vig- 
or of their adluinistration. The French monarch had 
need of some great and respected authority to throw 
a veil over his usurpation, and to sanctify his ne\v- 
Iy acquired power by those names and appearances 
which are necessary to lnake it respectable to the 
people. On the other hand, the Pope, who hated the 
Grecian Elnpire, and equally f
arcd the success of 
the Lombards, saw with joy this new star arise in the 
North, and gaye it the sanction of his authority. 
Presently after he called it to his assistance. Pepin 
passed the Alps, relieved the Pope, and invested hÜn 
with the dOlninion of a large country in the best part 
of Italy. 
Charlemagne pursued the course which was 
marked out for him, and put an end to the Lom- 
bard kingdoln, weakened by the policy of his father 
and the enmity of the Popes, ,vho never ",
illingly saw 
a strong po,ver in Italy. Then he received from the 
hand of the Pope the Ilnperial crown, sanctified by 
the authority of the Holy See, and with it the title 
of Emperor of the Romans, a name venerable fro111 
the fame of the old Elnpire, and ,vhich was sup- 
posed to carry great and unknown prerogatives; 
and thus the Elnpire rose again out of its ruins in 
the 'Vest, and, ,vhat is remarkable, by lneans of one 
of those nations which had helped to destroy it. If 
we take in the conquests of Charlemagne
 it was also 
very near as extensive as formerly; though its con- 
stitution ,vas altogether different, as being entirely on 
the N ortherll Inodel of government. From Charle- 
Inagne the Pope received in return an enlargelnent 
and a continuation of his new territory. Thus the 
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Papal and Imperial powers mutually gave birth to 
each other. They con tin ued for some ages, and in 
some measure still continue, closely connected, with 
a variety of pretensions upon each other, and on the 
rest of Europe. 
Though the Imperial power had its origin in 
France, it was soon divided into two branches, the 
Gallic and the German. The latter alone supported 
the ti tle of En1 pire; but the power being weakened 
by this division, the Papal pretensions had the greater 
weight. The Pope, because he first renved the In1- 
perial dignity, clain1ed a right of disposing of it, or at 
least of giving validity to the election of the Emperor. 
The Emperor, on the other hand, remembering the 
rights of those sovereigns whose title he bore, and 
how lately the power which insulted hin1 with such 
demands had arisen from the bounty of his predeces- 
sors, claÏ1ned the same privileges in the election of a 
Pope. The claims of both were somewhat plausible; 
and they were supported, the one by force of arms, 
and the other by ecclesiastical influence, po"ers 
w'hich in those days were very nearly balanced. 
Italy w.as the theatre upon which this prize was dis- 
puted. In every city the parties in favor of each of 
the opponents were not far from an equality in their 
nunlbers and strength. 1rhilst these parties disa- 
greed in the choice of a master, by contending for 
a choice in their subjection they grew imperceptibly 
into freedom, and passed through the medium of 
faction and anarchy into regular conllllonwealths. 
Thus arose the republics of ,-r enice, of Genoa, of 
Florence, Sienna, and Pisa, and several others. 
Thc
e cities, established in this freedom, turned the 
frugal and ingenious spirit contracted in such conlmu- 
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nities to navigation and traffic; and pursuing them 
with skill and vigor, whilst commerce was neglect- 
ed and despised by the rustic gentry of the martial 
governments, they grew to a considerable degree of 
wealth, power, and civility. 
The Danes, who in this latter time preserved the 
spirit and the numbers of the ancient Gothic people, 
had seated themselves in England, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Normandy. They passed from thence to 
the southern part of Europe, and in this rOlllantic age 
gave rise in Sicily and Naples to a new kingdom and 
a ne\v line of princes. 
All the kingdollls on the continent of Europe were 
governed nearly in the same form; from ,vhence 
arose a great shnilitude in the manners of their in- 
habitants. The feodal discipline extended itself ev- 
erywhere, and influenced the conduct of the courts 
and the manners of the people with its own irregular 
martial spirit. Subjects, under the cOlllplicated laws 
of a various and rigorous servitude, exercised all the 
prerogatives of sovereign power. They distributed 
justice, they made war and peace at pleasure. The 
sovereign, with great pretensions, had but little pow- 
er; he was only a greater lord among great lords, 
who profited of the differences of his peers; there- 
fore no steady plan could be well pursued, either in 
war or peace. This day a prince seemed irresistible 
at the head of his nunlerous vassals, because their 
duty obliged thelll to war, and they perforllled this 
duty \vith pleasure. The next day saw this formi- 
dahle power vaniRh like a drealn, because this fierce 
undisciplincd people had no paticnce, and thc tÏ1l1e of 
the feudal scrvice was containcd within very narrow 
lÏ1nitR. It was therefore ea
y to find a nunlbcr of 
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persons at all times ready to follow any standard, but 
it was hard to cOlnplete a considerable design which 
requÜ:ed a regular and continued nlovement. This 
enterprising disposition in the gentry was very gen- 
eral, because they had little occupation or pleasure 
but in war, and the greatest rewards did then attend 
personal valor and prowess. All that professed anns 
becanle in sonle sort on an equality. A knight wa
 
the peer of a king, and lllen had been used to see the 
bravery of private persons opening a road to that dig- 
nity. The tenlerity of adventurers was n1uch justified 
by the ill order of every state, which left it a prey to 
almost any who should attack it with sufficient vigor. 
TInts, little checked by any superior power, full of 
fire, Ï111petuosity, and ignorance, they longed to signal- 
ize then1selves, wherever an honorable danger called 
then1; and wherever that invited, they did not weigh 
very deliberately the probability of success. 
The knowledge of this general disposition in the 
minds of men 'Will naturally remove a great deal of 
our wonder at seeing an attempt founded on such 
slender appearances of right, and supported by a 
power so little proportioned to the undertaking as 
tha t of William, so warmly embraced and so gener- 
ally followed, not only by his own' subjects, but by 
all the neighboring potentates. The Counts of Ân- 
jon, Bretagne, Ponthieu, Boulogne, and Poictou, 
sovereign princes, - adventurers from every quarter 
of France, the N etherIands, and the relnotest parts 
of Gern1any, laying aside their jealousies and ennli- 
ties to one another, as well as to WiÜialn, ran with 
an inconceivable ardor into this enterprise, captivated 
with the splendor of the object, which obliterated all 
thoughts of the uncertainty of the event. William 
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kept up this fervor by proluises of large territories to 
all his allies and associates in the country to be re- 
duced by their united efforts. But after all it became 
equally necessary to reconcile to his enterprise tl
e 
three great powers of WhOlll we haye just spoken, 
,vhose disposition Inust have had the lnost influence 
on his affairs. 
Ilis feudal lord, the King of France, was bound by 
his n10st obvious interests to oppose the further ag- 
grandize111ent of one already too potent for a vas- 
sal. But the King of France was then a Ininor; and 
Bald win, Earl of Flanders, ,vhose daughter William 
had Inarried, was regent of the kingdom. This cir- 
CU111stance rendered the remonstrance of the French 
Council against his design of no effect: indeed, the 
opposition of the Council itself ,vas faint; the idea of 
having a king under vassalage to their crown might 
have dazzled the 1110re superficial courtiers; whilst 
those who thought Inore deeply were unwilling to dis- 
courage an enterprise which they believed would prob- 
aLly end in the ruin of the undertaker. The Elnperor 
was in his Ininority, as well as the King of France; 
but by what arts the Duke prevailed upon the Impe- 
rial Council to declare in his favor, whether or no by 
an idea of creating a balance to the power of France, 
if we can imagine that any such idea then subsisted, 
is altogether uncertain; but it is certain that he ob- 
tained leave for the vassals of the Empire to engage 
in his service, and that he made use of this permis- 
sion. The Pope's consent was obtained ,vith still 
less difficulty. 'Villiain had sho\vn hÏ1nself in Inany 
instances a friend to the Church and a favorer of the 
clergy. On this occasion he pro111ised to i111prove 
those happy beginnings in proportion to the means 
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he should acquire by the favor of the 110ly See. It 
is said that he even proposed to hold his new king- 
dom as a fief fro111 ROllle. The Pope, therefore, en- 
tered heartily into his interests; he excomnnu1Ïcated 
all those that should oppose his enterprise, and sent 
hiln, as a means of insuring success, a consecrated 
banner. 


CHAPTER II. 


REIGN OF 'YILLIA:ll THE COXQUEROR. 


ÅFTER the Battle of Hastings, the taking 
.4.. D. 1066. 
of Dover, the surrender of London, and the 
subn1Ïssion of the principal nobility, 1Yilliam had 
nothing left but to order in the best manner the 
kingdolll he had so happily acquired. Soon after his 
coronation, fearing the sudden and ungoverned mo- 
tions of so great a city, Hew to subjection, he left 
London until a strong citadel could be raised to over- 
awe the people. This was built where the Tower of 
London no'v stands. Kot content with this, he built 
three other strong castles in situations as advanta- 
geously cho::-:ell, at Xorwich, at 'Winchester, and at 
Hereford, securing not only the heart of affairs, but 
binding down the extreme parts of the kingdonl. 
.Ånd as he obseryed froln his own experience the 
want of fortresses in England, he resolved fully to 
supply that defect, and guard the kingdo111 both 
against internal and foreign encn1Ïes. But he forti- 
fied his throne yet more strongly by the policy of 
good gOyernlnent. To London he confinned by 
charter the liberties it had enjoyed under the Saxon 
kings, and endeavored to fix the affections of the Ellg- 
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!ish in general by governing then1 ,vith equity accord- 
ing to their anci-ent la,vs, and by treating thenl on aU 
occasions with the 1110St 
l1gaging deportlncnt. lIe 
set up no pretences ,d1Ïch arose fronl ahsolute con- 
quest. He confirnled their estates to all those who 
had not appeared in arms against hiln, and seerncd 
not to ainl at subjecting the English to the N orlnans, 
but to unite the two nations under tho wings of a 
common parental care. If the N or111ans received es- 
tates and held lucrative offices and were raised by 
wealthy 111atches in England, some of the English 
were enriched ,vith lands and dignities and taken 
into considerable families in Norlnandy. But the 
king's principal regards were showed to those by 
whose bravery he had attained his greatness. To 
SOITIe he bestowed the forfeited estates, which were 
111any and great, of Harold's adherents; others he 
satisfied from the treasures his riyal had all1assed; 
and the rest, quartered upon wealthy lTIonasteries, 
relied patiently on the prol11ises of one 'whose per- 
formances had hitherto gone hand in hand with his 
power. There was another circunlstance ,vhich con- 
duced llluch to the maintaining, as ,veIl as to the 
n1aking, his conquest. The posterity of the Danes, 
who had finally reduced England under Canute the 
Great, were still very lltUTIerOUS in that kingùoln, and 
in general not well liked by nor well affected to the 
old Anglo-Saxon inhabitants. 'Yillian1 ,visely took 
advantage of this enn1Ïty bet,veen the two sorts of in- 
habitants, and the alliance of blood which was be- 
tween thenl and his subjects. In the body of la,vs 
which he published he insists strongly on this kin- 
dred, and declares that the Normans and Danes 
,ought to be as sworn brothers against all Inen: a 
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policy which prohahly united these people to him, or 
at least so confinned the ancient jealousy which sub- 
sisted between then1 and the original English as to 
hinder any cordial union against his interests. 
'Yhen the king had thus settled his acquisitions by 
all the lllethods of force and policy, he thought it ex- 
pedient to yisit his patrimonial territory, ,vhich, with 
regard to its internal state, and the jealousies .which 
his additional greatness revived in l11a11Y of the Lor- 
derillg princes, was critically situated. He appointed 
to the regency in his absence his brother Odo, an ec- 
cle
iastic, whon1 he had l11ade Bishop of Bayeux, in 
France, and Earl of Kent, with great power and pre- 
en1inence, in England, - a man bold, fierce, alnbitious,. 
full of craft, ilnperious, and without faith, but well 
versed in all affairs, vigilant, and courageous. To him 
he joined 'Yillian1 Fitz-Osbern, his justiciary, a person 
of COnSUlllll1ate prudence and great integrity. But 
not depending on this disposition, to secure his con- 
quest, as well as to display its inlportance abroad, un- 
der a pretence of hOllor, he carried with hiln all the 
chiefs of the English nobility, the popular Earls Ed- 
,,
in and 
Iorcar, and, what was Of.lllOSt Ï1nportance, 
Edgar Athelillg, the last branch of the royal stock of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, and infinitely dear to all the 
people. 
The king 111anaged his affairs abroad ,,
ith great 
addresb, and covered all his negotiations for the se- 
curity of his N onnan dominions under the Jnagnifi- 
cence of continual feasting and unren1itted diversion, 
which, without an appearance of design, displayed 
his "
ealth and power, and by that lneans facilitated 
his lllcasnres. But w'hilst he was thus enlployed, 
his ab

llce from England gave an opportunity to sev- 
YOL, VII, 22 
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erallnunors to break out, which the late change had 
bred, but "Thich the 31nazen1cnt likewise produced by 
. 
that violent change, and the prescnce of their con- 
queror, ,rise, vip;ilant, and severe, had hitherto re- 
pressed. The ancient line of their kings displaced, 
the only threaù on which it hung carried out of the 
kingùoll1 and ready to he cut off by the jealousy of a 
Blercilcss usurper, their liberties none by Leing pre- 
cariou
, and the daily insolencies and rapine of the 
N O1"1nans intolerable, - these discontents were in- 
creased by the tyranny and rapaciousness of the re- 
gent, and they were fOll1enteù frolll abroad by Eus- 
tace, Count of Boulognc. nut the people, though 
ready to rise in <ill parts, 'were destitute of leaders, 
and the insurrections actually Inade were not carried 
Oil in concert, nor directed to any deterIninate ob- 
ject; so that the king, returning speedily, 
.4.. D. 1607. 
and exerting hin1self everywhere ,vith great 
vigor, in a short tin1e dissipated these ill-fonned pro- 
jects. Ho,vever, so general a dislike to Willialn's gov- 
ernment had appeared on this occasion, that he be- 
caIne in his turn disgusted with his subjects, and be- 
gan to change his Inaxillls of rule to a rigor which 
was more confonnable to his advanced age and the 
sternness of his natural ten1per. He resolved, since he 
could not gain the affections of his suhjects, to find 
such Inatter for their hatred as n1ight ,yeaken theIn, 
and fortify his own authority against the enterprises 
w'l1Ìch that hatred n1Ìght occasion. He revived the 
tribute of Danegelt, so odious from its original cause 
anù that of its revival, which he caused to Le strictly 
levied throughout the kingùOlll. lIe erected cm.;tles 
at 
ottillgham, at ,V arwick
 and at York, and filled 
thern with Nonnall garrisons. lIe cntered intu a 
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stricter inquisition for the discovery of the estates 
forfeited on his c01l1ing in; paying no regard to the 
privileges of the ecclesiastics, he seized upon the treas- 
ures which, as in an inviolable asylun1, the unfortu- 
nate adherents to Harold had deposited in monas- 
teries. At the same time he entered into a resolution 
of deposing all the English bishops, on none of whom 
he could rely, and filling their places 'with XOrInalls. 
But he mitigated the rigor of these proceedings by 
the wise choice he made in filling the places of those 
whom he had deposed, and gave by that lIleans these 
violent changes the air rather of reforn1ation than 
oppression. He began with Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A synod was called, in which, for the 
first time in England, the Pope's legate a latere is 
said to have presided. In this council, Stigand, for 
simony and for other crimes, of which it is easy to 
convict those who are out of favor, was sole11111ly de- 
graded from his dignity. The king filled his place 
"ith Lanfranc, an Italian. By his whole conduct he 
appeared resolved to reduce his subjects of all orùers 
to the most perfect obedience. 
The people, loaded with 11ew taxes, the nobility, 
degraded and threatened, the clergy, deprh'ed of 
their in1111unities and influence, joined in one yoice 
of discontent, and stimulated each other to the 1110
t 
desperate resolutions. The king was not lUlapprised 
of these motions, nor negligent of them. It is thought 
he meditated to free himself from lIluch of his lUleasi- 
ness by seizing those lllen on whom the nation in its 
distresses used to cast its eyes for relief. But whibt 
he digested these n1easures, Edgar Atheling, Edwin 
and 
[ol'car, ',altheof, the son of Siwanl, and sever- 
al other
, eluded his vigilance, and escaped into Scot- 
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land, where they were received ,vith open 
A. D. 1068. 
arms by King 
Ialcohn. The Scottish mon- 
arch on this occasion luarried the sister of Edgar; 
and thi
 luatch engaged him 1110re closcly to the ac- 
cOlnplislunent of ,,
bat his gratitude to the Saxon 
kingR and the rules of good policy had before inclined 
hÎ1ll. He entered at last into the cause of his broth- 
er-in-la,v and the distressed English. He persuaded 
the I
ing of Denlnark to enter into the saIne Inea8- 
ures, \\' ho agreed to invade England with a fleet of a 
thousand ships. Drone, an Irish king, declared in 
their favor, and supplied the sons of Earl Godwin 
with vessels and men, with which they held the Eng- 
lish coast in continual alarlus. 
'Yhilst the forces of this powerful confederacy 
were collecting on all sides, and prepared to enter 
England, equal dangers threatened from within the 
kingdoln. Edric the Forester, a very brave and 
popular Saxon, took up arms in the counties of 
Hereford' and Salop, the country of the ancient Si- 
lures, and inhabited by the same warlike and un- 
tan1able race of men. The Welsh strengthened him 
with their forces, and Cheshire joined in the re- 
yolt. Hereward Ie Wake, one of the most 
A. D. 1069. . 
brave and indefatigable soldiers of his time, 
rushed w'ith a numerous band of fugitives and out- 
1a\",.s fron1 the fens of Lincoln and the Isle of Ely, 
fro1n whence, protected by the situation of the place, 
he had for some tÏ1ne carried on an irregular war 
against the Norn1ans. The sons of Godwin landed 
with a strong body in the West; the fire of rebellion 


all through the kingdom; Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
at once threw off the yoke. Daily skirn1ishes were 
fought in every part of the kingdom, with various 
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success and with great bloodshed. The Xormans 
retreated to their castles, which the English had 
rarely skill or patience to master; out of these they 
sallied froB1 tin1e to time, and asserted their domin- 
ion. The conquered English for a moment resumed 
their spirit; the forests and morasses, \\ith which 
this island then abounded, served them for fortifi- 
cations, and their hatred to the Normans stood in 
the place of discipline; each man, exasperated by 
his o\\n \\Tongs, avenged theln in his own lllanner. 
Eyerrthing was full of blood and violence: murders, 
burnings, rapine, and confusion overspread the whole 
kingdolll. During these distractions, several of the 
Kormans quitted the country, and gave up their 
posses
ions, which they thought not worth holding 
in continual horror and danger. 
In the n1idst of this scene of disorder, the king 
alone was present to himself and to his affairs. He 
first collected all the forces on whom he could de- 
pend within the kingdom, and called powerful suc- 
cors from K ormandy. Then he sent a strong body 
to repress the comnlotions in the West; but he re- 
served the greatest force and his own presence against 
the greatest danger, which menaced frolll the X orth. 
The 
cots had penetrated as far as Durham; they 
had taken the castle, and put the garrison to the 
sword. .A like fate attended York from the Danes, 
who had entered the Humber with a formidable 
fleet. They put this city into the hands of the Eng- 
lish Inalcontents, and thereby influenced all the 
northern counties in their favor. William, 
A. D. 1070. 
when he first perceived the gathering of the 
storn1, endeavored, and 'with SOlne success, to break 
the force of the principal blow by a correspondence at 
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the court of Denmark; and now he entirely blunted 
the 'weapon ùy corrupting, ,vith a considerable I:;um, 
the Danish general. It was agreed, to gratify that 
piratical nation, that they should plunder SOlne part 
of the coast, and depart ,vithout further disturbance. 
By this negotiation the king was enabled to n1arch 
with au undissipated force against the Scots and the 
principal boùy of the English. Everything yielded. 
The Scots retired into their o,vn country. Some 
of the Inost obnoxious of the English fled along 
with theine One desperate party, under the brave 
W alth
of, threw then1selves into York, and ven- 
tured alone to resist his victorious arn1Y. 'Villiain 
pressed the siege with vigor, and, notwithstanding 
the prudent dispositions of Waltheof, and the prodi- 
gies of valor he displayed in its defence, standing 
alone in the breach, and maintaining his ground gal- 
lantly and successfully, the place was at last reduced 
by fan1ine. The king left his enen1ies no tin1e to 
recover this disaster; he followed his blow, and drove 
all who adhered to Edgar Atheling out of all the 
countries northward of the I-Iun1ber. This tract he 
resoh?ed entirely to depopulate, influenced by re- 
venge, and by distrust of the inhabitants, and partly 
with a view of opposing an hideous desert of sixty 
111iles in extent as an impregnable barrier against 
all atten1pts of the Scots in favor of his disaffected 
subjects. The execution of this barbårous project 
,vas attended with all the havoc and desolation that 
it seen1ed to threaten. One hundred thousand are 
said to have perished by cold, penury, and disease. 
The ground lay untilled throughout that whole space 
for upwards of nine years. l\Iany of the inhabitants 
both of this and all other parts of England fled into 
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Bcotland; but they ,vere so received by King 
fal- .. 
cohn as to forget that they had lost their country. 
This "be nlonarch gladly seized so fair an opportu- 
nity, by the exertion of a benevolent policy, to peo- 
ple his don1Ïnions, and to Ï1nprove his native subjects. 
He received the English nobility according to their 
rank, he prollloted tl1elll to offices according to their 
merit, and enriched then1 by considerable estates frolll 
his OW11 dell1eSne. Fron1 these noble refugees several 
considerable families in .scotland are descended. 
'Villiam, on the other hand, al11idst all the excesses 
which the insolence of victory and the cruel precau- 
tions of usurped authority could n1ake hÜn conlll1it, 
gave 111any striking exal11ples of 1110deration and great- 
ness of 111ind. He pardoned Waltheof, ,vhose. brav- 
ery he did not the less adn1Ìre because it was exerted 
,against himself. He restored hilH to his ancient hon- 
ors and estates; and thinking his fan1Ïly strengthened 
by the acquisition of a gallant llian, he bestowed up- 
on hin1 his niece Judith in n1arriage. On Edric the 
Forester, 'who lay under his s,vord, in the san1e gen- 
erous l11anner he not only bestowed his life, but hon- 
ored it with an addition of dignity. 
The king, having thus, by the most politic and the 
1110St courageous. 111eaSUres, by art, by force, by se- 
verity, and by Clell1ency, dispelled those clouds \vhich 
had gathered fron1 every quarter to overwhelm hÜn, 
returned triuluphant to '\'inchester, where, as if he 
had newly acquired the kingdom, he was crowned 
with great solell1uity. After this he proceeded to ex- 
ecute the plan he had long pro}Josed of n10delling the 
state according to his own pleasure, and of fixing his 
authority upon an inllllovable foundation. 
There were few of the English who in the late dis- 
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turbances had not either been aeti vo against the N 01'- 
mans or ShO\Vll great disinclination tu thcul. Upon 
some right, or SOlne pretence, the grcatest part of 
their lands were adjudged to be forfeiteJ. \Yill ia1l1 
gave these lands to Norlnans, to be held by the ten- 
ure of knight-service, according to the law \vhich 
modified that 
ervice in all parts of Eurupe. These 
people he chose because he judged they Inust be faith- 
ful to the interest on 'which they dc
pended; and this 
tenure he chose because it raised an arlny without 
expense, called it forth at the least warning, and 
seelned to secure the fidelity of the vassal by the 
111ultiplied ties of those services ,vhich were insep- 
arably annexed to it. In the establislllnent of these 
tenures, 'Villialn only copied the practice which was 
1l0'V becon1e very general. One fault, however, he 
seelllS to have cOlnn1itted in this distribution: the 
inunediate vassals of the crown ,vere too few; the 
tenants in capite at the end of this reign did not ex- 
ceed seven hundred; the eyes of the subject Inet too 
many great objects in the state besides the state 
itself; and the dependence of the inferior people 
,vas weakened by the interposal of another authority 
between theu1 and the cro\vn, and this without being 
at all serviceable to liberty. The ill consequence of 
this was not so obvious \vhilst the dread of the Eng- 
lish l1utde a good correspondence between the sover- 
eign and the great vassals absolutely necessary; but 
it afterwards appeared, and in a light very offensive 
to the power of our kings. 
As there is nothing of Inore consequence in a state 
than the ecclesiastical establislllnent, there was noth- 
ing to which this vigilant prince gave 11101'0 of his at- 
tention. If he owed his o,vn power to the infiul'llCe 
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of the clergy, it convinced hill1 how necessary it was 
to prevent that engine froln being elnployed in its 
turn against himself. He observed, that, besides the 
influence they deri ,yed from their character, they had 
a vast portion of that power which always attends 
property. Of aLou t sixty thousand knights' fees, 
which England was then judged to contain, tw"enty- 
eight thousand were in the hands of the clergy; and 
the
e they held di
charged of all taxes, and free 
from every burden of civil or n1Ïlitary service: a con- 
stitutiun undoubtedly no les::; prejudicial to the au- 
thority of the state than detrÏ1nontal to the strength 
of the nation, deprived of so much revenue, so n1any 
soldiers, and of nun1berIess exertions of art and in- 
dustry, ,,
hich were stifled by holding a third of the 
soil in dead hands out of all possibility of circulation. 
'Yillianl in a good measure relnedied these evils, but 
with the great offence of all the ecclesiastic orders. At 
the saIne tilne that he subjected the Church lands to 
n1Ïlitary ser\ice, he obliged each 111011astery and bish- 
opric to the support of soldiers, in proportion to the 
nUlnber of knights' fees that they possessed. No less 
jealous \\
as he of the Papal pretensions, ,vhich, hav- 
ing favored so long as they ser,-ed hill1 as the instru- 
111ents of his alubition, he afterwards kept within very 
narrow bounds. He suffered no conlll1unicatioll with 
R01l1e but by his knowledge and approbation. He 
had a Lold and alnbitious Pope to deal ,vith, who yet 
never proceeded to extren1Íties with nor gained one 
aù\'antage oyer 'Yillialn during his whole reign, - al- 
though he had by an express law reserved to hÍ1nself 
a sort of right in approying the Pope chosen, by for- 
bidding his 
uhjects to yield obedience to any 'whose 
right the king had nut acknowledged. 
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To forl11 a just idea of tho power and greatness of 
this king, it will be cOllyenient to take a view of his 
revenue. A.nd I the rather choose to dwell a little 
upon this article, as. nothing extends to so luany ob- 
jects as the public finances, and consequently nothing 
puts in a clearer or Inore decisive light the luanners 
of the people, and the forln, as well as the powers, of 
governillent at any period. 
The first part of this consisted of the delnesne. 
The lands of the crown were, even before the Con- 
quest, very extensiyo. The forfeitures consequent to 
that great chaÜge had considerably increased them. 
It appears frolll the record of DUlllesday, that the 
king retained ill his O\Vll hanùs no fewer than four- 
teen hundred manors. This alone ,vas a royal reve- 
nue. IIowever, great as it really was, it has been 
exaggerated beyond all reason. Ordericus Vitalis, a 
writer alnlost cOlltelnporary, asserts that this branch 
alone produced a thousand pounds a day,* - ,vhich, 
'Valuing the pound, as it ,vas thon estilnated, at a real 
pound of silver, and then allowing for the difference in 
value since that till1e, will make near t,velve minions 
of our money. This account, conling fronl such an 
authority, has been copied without exalnination by 
all the succeeding historians. If \ve \vere tu adlnit 
the truth of it, ,ve Inust entirely change our ideas 
concerning the quantity of 1110ney ,vhich then circu- 
lated in Europe. ,A,nd it is a Inatter altogether 1110n- 
strous and incredible in an age when there was little 
traffic in this nation, and the traffic of all nations cir- 
culated but little real coin, \vhen the tenants paid the 


. I have known, myself, great mistakes in calculation by comput- 
ing, as the produce of every day in the year, that of one extraordi- 
nary day. 
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greatest part of their rents in kind, and when it may 
be greatly doubted whether there was so much cur- 
rent money in the nation as is said to have conle into 
the king's coffers from this one branch of his revenue 
only. For it alnounts to a twelfth part of all the 
circulating species '\yhich a trade infinitely more 
extensive has derived from sources infinitely more 
exuberant, to this. wealthy nation, in this inlproved 
age. Neither must we think that the whole revenue 
of this prince ever rose to such a sum. The great 
fountain which fed his treasury lllUst have been 
Danegelt, which, upon any reasona hIe calculation, 
could not possibly exceed 120,000l. of our money, 
if it ever reached that sum. 1Villiam was observed 
to be a great hoarder, and very avaricious; his army 
was maintained without any expense to him, his de- 
mesne supported his household; neither l}is necessary 
nor his voluntary expenses were considerable. Yet 
the effects of l11any years' scraping and hoarding left 
at his death but 60,000l., - not the sixth part of 
one year's income, according to this account, of one 
branch of his revenue; and this was then esteelned a 
yast treasure. Edgar ..A..theling, on being reconciled 
to the king, was allowed a mark a day for his ex- 
penses, and he was thought to be allowed sufficiently, 
though he received it in some sort as an equivalent 
for his right to the crown. I venture on this digres- 
sion, because writers in an ignorant age, making 
guesses at random, impose on more énlightened 
times, and affect by their nlistakes many of our rea- 
sonings on affairs of consequence; and it is the er- 
ror of all ignorant people to rate unknown tinles, dis- 
tances, and sums very far beyond their real extent. 
There is even something childish aud '\VhÌ111sical in 
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,computing this revenue, as the original author has 
done, at so much a day. For lIlY part, I do not im- 
agine it so difficult to come at a pretty accurate de- 
cision of the truth or falsehood of this story. 
The above-1l1entiolled manors are charged with 
rents frolll five to an hundred pounds each. The 
greatest number of those I have seen in print are 
under fifty; so that we may safely take that nun1ber 
as a just medium; and then the whole alTIOunt of 
the demesne rents will be 70,000l., or 210,000l. of 
our money. This, though almost a fourth less than 
the SUlll stated by Vitalis, still seems a great deal too 
high, if we should suppose the whole sum, as that 
author does, to be paid in money, and that money to 
be reckoned by real pounds of silver. But we must 
observe, that, when SUllIS of money are set down 
in old laws ..and records, the interpretation of those 
words, pounds and shillings, is for the most part 
oxen, sheep, corn, and provision. When real coin 
money ,vas to be paid, it was called 'white lTIOlley, or 
.. 
argentu11l albur/1" and was only in a certain stipulated 
proportion to what was rendered in kind, and that 
proportion generally very low. This Inethod of pay- 
ing rent, though it entirely overturns the prodigious 
idea of that Inonarch's pecuniary wealth, was far 
frol11 being less conducive to his greatness. It en- 
abled hÌln to feed a ll1ultitude of people, - one of the 
surest and largest sources of influence, and 'which 
always outùuys Inoney in the traffic of affections. 
This revenue, which was the chief support of the 
dignity of our Saxon kings, was considerably in- 
creaseù by the revival of Dancgelt, of the Ünpos
- 
tion of which we have already spokcn, and \vhich 
is 
uppo
ed to have produeecl an allnual incolne 
of 40,000l. of 1110llCY, as theu valucd. 
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The next branch of the king's revenue were the 
feudal duties, Ly him first introduced into Eng- 
land, -namely, ward, marriage, relief, and aids. 
By the first, the heir of every tenant who held im- 
Inediately froln the crown, during his minority, was 
in ward for his body and his land to the king; so 
that he had the formation of his mind at that early 
and ductile age to mould to his own purposes, and 
the entire profits of his estate either to auglnent his 
den1esne or to gratify his dependants: and as we 
have already seen how many and how; vast estates, 
or rather, princely possessions, were then held imme- 
diately of the crown, we may cOlnprehelld how im- 
portant an article this must have been. 
Though the heir had attained his 
ge before the 
death of his ancestor, yet the king intruded between 
him and his inheritance, and obliged him to redeeln, 
or, as the term then was, to relie'\e it. The quantity 
of this relief was generally pretty much at the king's 
discretion, and often amounted to a very great sum. 
But the king's delnands on his rents in chief were 
not yet satisfied. He had a right and interest in the 
marriage of heirs, both males and fen1ales, 'virgins 
and '\vidows, - and either bestowed them at pleasure 
on his favorites, or sold them to the best bidder. The 
king received for the sale of one heiress the sun1 of 
20,000l., or 60,000l. of our present money, - and 
this at a period when the chief estates were much 
reduced. ....
nd from hence was derived a great 
source of revenue, if this right were sold, - of in- 
fluence and attachment, if bestowed. 
Under the saIne head of feudal duties were the 
casual aids to knight his eldest son and marry his 
eldest daughter. These duties could be paid Lut 
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once, and, though not considerable, eased him In 
these articles of expenses. 
After the feudal duties, rather in the order than in 
point of value, was the profit ,vhich arose from the 
sale of justice. No man could then sue in the king's 
court by a conlmon or public right, or without pay- 
ing largely for it, - sometilnes the third, and SOlne- 
times even half, the value of the estate or debt sued 
for. These presents were called oblations; and the 
records preceding l\faglla Charta, and for some tilne 
after, are full of thel11. And, as the king thought fit, 
this Inust have added greatly to his power or wealth, 
or indeed to both. 
The fines and amercements were another branch; 
and this, at a time when disorders abounded, and 
ahnost every disorder was punished by a fine, ,vas a 
much greater article than at first could readily be 
iInagined, - especially when we conf'ider that there 
were no lilnitations in this point but the king's Iner- 
cy, particularly in all offences relating to the forest, 
which were of various kinds, and very strictly in- 
quired into. The sale of offices was not less consid- 
erable. It appears that all offices at that tiIne were, 
or might be, legally and publicly sold, - that the 
king had many and very rich eInploYlnents in his 
gift, and, though it may appear strange, not infe- 
rior to, if they did not exceed, in nUInber and con- 
sequence, those of our present establisillnent. At 
one tÌIne the great seal was sold for three thousand 
marks. The office of sheriff was then very lucrative: 
this charge ,vas almost always sold. Sometimes a 
county paid a SHIn to the king, that he 111ight ap- 
point a sheriff WhOlll they liked; s0111eti111eS they 
paid as largely to prevent him from appointing a 
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person dhmgreeable to thel11; and thus the king 
had often fro1l1 the saIne office a double profit in 
refusing 011e candidate and approving the other. If 
SOlne offices were advantageous, others ,vere burden- 
SOlne; and the king had the right, or was at least in 
the unquestioned practice, of forcing his subjects to 
accept these enlploynlellÌs, or to pay for their im- 
lnullity; hy which means he could either punish his 
ellclnies or augment his wealth, as his avarice or 
his resenÍlnents prevailed. 
The greatest part of the cities and trading towns 
were under his particular jurisdiction, and indeed in 
a state not far rell10ved froln sla\-ery. On these he 
laid a sort of Ï1nposition, at such a time and in such 
a proportion as he thought fit. This 'vas called a 
tallage. If the towns did not forthwith pay the sum 
at which they w'ere rated, it was not unusual, for 
their punishment, to double the exaction, and to 
proceed in levying it by nearly the same nlethods 
and in the same manner now used to raise a con- 
trihution in an enenlY's country. 
But the Jews were a fund almost inexhaustible. 
They ,,-ere 
la ,-os to the king in the strictest sense; 
inf'ol1luch that, besides the various tallages and fines 
extorted fronl theIn, none succeeded to the inheri- 
tance of his father without the king's license and an 
heavy cOlnposition . He sonletiu1es even lnade oyer 
a ,,-ealthy Jew as a provision to sonle of his favorites 
for life. They "'''ere ahnost the only persons who ex- 
ercised usury, and thus drew to thelnselves the ocliulll 
and wealth of the ,,-hole kingdoln; but they were 
only a canal, through which it pas
ed to the royal 
treasury. ...\..nd nothing could be 1110re pleasing and 
popular than such exactions: the people rejoiced, 
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when they sa w the Jews plundered, - not consideriug 
that they ,vere a sort of agents for the crown, ,vho, 
in proportion to the heavy taxes they paid, were 
obliged to advance the terms and enforce ,vith great- 
er se\Terity the execution of their usurious contracts. 
Through them almost the whole body of the nobility 
\vere in debt to the king; and whcn he thought 
proper to confiscate the effects of the Jews, the secu- 
rities passed into his hands; and by this n1cans he 
must have possessed one of the strongest and 1nost 
terrible instruments of authority that could possibly 
be devised, and the best calculated to keep the peo- 
ple in an abject and slavish dependence. 
The last general head of his revenue ,vere the 
customs, prisages, and other itnpositions upon trade. 
Though the revenue arising from traffic in this rude 
period was much limited by the then smallness of its 
object, this was conlpensated Ly the weight and vari- 
ety of the exactions levied by an occasional exertion 
of arbitrary power, 01= the more unifonn system of 
hereditary tyranny. Trade was restrained, or the 
pri \Tilege granted, on the paY111ent of tolls, passages, 
paages, pontages, and ÏIllHllnerable other vexatious 
ilnposts, of ,vhich only the barbarous and almost Ull- 
intelligible names subsist at this day. 
These were the most constant and regular branches 
of the revenue. But there were other ways innu- 
n1erable by ,vhich money, or an equivalent in cat- 
tle, poultry, horses, ha,vks, and dogs, accrued to the 
exchequer. The king's interposition in Inarriages, 
e\-en where there ,vas no pretcnce frot'll tenure, was 
frequently bought, as ,veIl as in other negotiations 
of less moment, for con1posing of quarrels, and the 
like; and, indeed, some appear on the records, of so 
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strange and e\'Cll ludicrous a nature, that it would 
not be excll
ahle to luention thel11, if they did not 
help to show froll1 how many 111inute :;ources this 
rcyenue \ya,s feel, and how the kiug's power de:--cend- 
cd to the n10
t inconsiderable actions of priyate life.* 
It is not eal3Y to penetrate into the' true 11leaning of 
all .these particulars, but they equally suffice to show 
the character of government in those tiines. A prince 
furni
hed with so Inany means of distressing enemies 
and gratifying friends, and pos
essed of so alnple a 
re,enne entirely independent of the affections of his 
subjects, must have been very absolute in substance 
and effect, whatever might have been the, external 
forms of government. 
For the regulation of all these revenues, and for 
detcrll1ining all questions which concerned theIn, a 
court was appointed, upon the model of a court of 
the same nature, said to be of ancient use in Nor- 
mandy, and called the Exchequer. 
There was nothing in the government of "Tilliam 
conceived in a greater lUanneI', or n10re to be com- 
Inended, than the general survey he took of his 
conquest. .A..n inquisition was Inade throughout 
the kingdom concerning the quantity of land which 
was contained in each county, - the nan1e of th13 
deprh"ed and the present proprietor, - the stock 
of 
laves, and cattle of every kind, ,vhich it con- 
tained. All these were registered in a book, each 


· The Bishop of Winchester fined for not putting the king in 
mind to give a girdle to the Countess of Albemarle, - Robertus de 
Vallibus debet q uinq ue optimos palafredos, u t rex taceret de uxore 
Henrici Pinel. - The wife of Hugh de Xeyil fined in two hundred 
hens, that she might lie with her husbanù for one night; another 
that he might rise from his infirmity; a third, that he might eat, 
VOL, VII. 23 
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article bcginning with the king'
 property, and pro- 
ceeding down ward, accorùing to thc rank of the pro- 
prietors, in an cxccllent order, 1Jy ,vhich n1ight be 
known at ouo 
.dancc the true state of the royal rev- 
enues, thc wealth, consequence, and natural connec- 
tions of e\?cry person in the kingdurn, - in ordcl to 
ascertain the taXC:5 that nlight bc ÏInposec1, and, to 
serve purposes in the state as well as in civil causes, 
to be gcneral aud ullcontrollablc cvidence of prop- 
erty. This hook is called I)on1esday or the J udg- 
lnent nook, and still ren1ains a grand lllonUluent 
of the ,,'i
donl of the Conqucror, - a work in all 
respects useful and worthy of a hetter age. 
rrhe Conq ucror knew very well how lnuch discon- 
tcnt lnust have arisen fr01H the OTcat revolutions 
b 
which hi
 conqucst IJrodnccd in all nIcn's property, 
and in the gcneral tenor of the goveruluellt. Hc, 
therefore, as IUllCh as possible to guard against every 
sudden attelnpt, forbade any light or fire to continue 
in any house after a certain Lell, called curfe"w, had 
sounded. This bell rung at aLout cight in the even- 
ing. rrhcre was policy in this; and it served to pre- 
vent the uUlu1Jerless disorders which arose from the 
late civil conunotions. 
For the sarne purpose of strengthening his author- 
ity, he introduced the Norrnan la\v, not only in its 
suLstance, but in all its fonus, and ordered that all 
proceedings should he had according to that la\v 
in the .Frcnch lallguage.* The change wTought by 
the fonner part of thi
 rcgulation could not hayc 
been very grievous; and it was partly the neccssary 
conscq uence of the establislllncn t of the llew tenures, 


. For some particulars of the condition of the English of this time, 
vide Eadmer, 1). 110. 
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and which wanted a ne,v law to regulate them: in 
other respects the X orman institutions were not very 
different frolll the English. But to force, against 
nature, a new language upon a conquered people; 
to Inake theln strangers in those courts of justice in 
which they were still to retain a considerable share, 
to be reminded, every tÌ111e they had recourse to gOY- 
crnment for protection, of the slavery in .which it held 
tholn, - this is one of those acts of superfluous tyr- 
anny frolll ,vhich very fe,v conquering nations or 
parties have forborne, though no way necessary, 
bu t often prejudicial to their safety. 
These severities, and affronts more gall- 
A. D. 1071. 
iug than severities, drove the English to 
another dcsperate attempt, which was the last con- 
vulsive effort of their expiring freedolu. Several 
nobles, prelates, and others, whose estates had been 
confiscated, or who were in daily apprehension of 
their confiscation, fled into the fens of Lincoln and 
Ely, w'here Hereward still maintained his ground. 
This unadvised step completed the ruin of the little 
English interest that reluained. ,,-rilliam hastened to 
fill up the sees of the bishops and the estates of the 
noLles with his N orlnan favorites. He pre:s:sed the 
fugitives with equal vivacity; and at once to cut off 
all the advantage they derived from their situation, 
he penetrated into the Isle of Ely by a wooden Lridge 
two n1Ïles in length; and by the greatness of the de- 
sign, and rapidity of the execution, as 11luch as by the 
vigor of his charge, conlpelled thel11 to surrender at 
discretion. Here,vard alone escaped
 who disdaincd 
to surrender, and had cut hi
 way through hi::, eno- 
n1Ìes, carrying his virtue and his s,vorll, a
 his pa::;s- 
ports, wheresoever fortune should conduct hÍIll. He 
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escaped happily into Scotland, \vhere, as usual, the 
king was n1aking some slow Inovelnellts for the relief 
of the English. 'Villialn lost no tÌlne to oppose hiIn, 
and h(J.d passed with i.ufinite difficulty through a des- 
ert of his own Inaking to the frontiers of Scotland. 
Here hc found thc eneu1Y strongly intrenched. The 
causes of the war being in a good n1easure spent by 
'Villian1's late successes, and neither of the princes 
choosing to risk a battle in a country \vhere the 
consequences of a defeat must be so dreadful, they 
agreed to an accolnn10dation, which included a par- 
dOll for Edgar Atheling on a renunciation of his title 
to the crown. vVillialn on this occasion sho,ved, as 
he did on all occasions, an honora1Jle and disinter- 
ested sense of 111erit, by receiving Hereward to his 
friendship, and distinguishing hin1 by particular fa- 
vors aud bounties. 
falcolm, by his whole conduct, 
lle\?er seel11ed intent upon cOIning to extrell1Ìties with 
William: he was satisfied with keeping this great 
warrior in some awe, without bringing things to a 
decision, that l11ight involve his kingdo1l1 in the same 
calalnitous fate that had oppressed England; \vhilst 
his W'ÍSd01l1 enabled hin1 to reap advantages from the 
fortunes of the conquered, in dra,ving so Inany use- 
ful people into his dominions, and froln the policy of 
the Conqueror, in in1itating those feudal regulations 
which he saw his neighbor force upon the English, 
and 'which appeared so well calculated for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. He con1passed this the more 
easily, because the feudal policy, being the discipline 
of all the considerable states in Europe, appeared the 
Inasterpiece of goVerlll11Cn t. 
If n1en who have engaged in vast designs could ever 
promise themselves repose, Willialn, after :so 111any 
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victories, and so many political regulations to secure 
the fruit of them, n1Ïght no\v flatter hilnself with SOlne 
bope of quiet. But disturbances were preparing for 
his old age froln a new quarter, from ,yhellCe they 
were less expected and less tolerable, - froln the X 01'- 
mans, his companions in victory, and fronl his fan1Ïly, 
which he found not less difficulty in governing than 
his kingdon1. Nothing but his absence from England 
was wanting to nIake the fialue blaze out. The lll..un- 
berless petty pretensions which the petty lords his 
neighbors 011 the continent had on each other and 
on 'Yillialll, together \vith their restless di
position 
and the intrigues of the French court, kept alive a 
constant dissension, wþich made the king's presence 
on the continent frequently necessary. The Duke of 
Anjou had at this tÏ1ne actually invaded his 
A. D. 1073. 
dominions. He was obliged to pass over in- 
to X ol'lnandy with an army of fift,..- tho
lsand Inen. 
William, who had conquered England by the assbt- 
ance of the princes on the continent, now' turned 
against thelu the a1'1US of the English, who served hinl 
with bravery and fidelity; and by their means he soon 
silenced all opposition, and concluded the tenllS of an 
advantageous peace. In the mean tilne his Xorn
an 
subjects in England, inconstant, warlike, independ- 
ent, fierce by nature, fiercer by their conquesC could 
scarcely brook that subordination in which their 
afe- 
ty consisted. Upon some frivolous pretences, chiefly 
personal disgusts,* a nlost dangerous conspiracy wa
 
forlued: the principal men alnong the Xonualls weJ"
 
engaged ill it; and foreign correspondence \yas l
ùt 
wanting. Though this conspiracy was chiefly fornlcd 


· Upon occasion of a ward refused in marriage. 'Vright thinks 
the feudal right of marriage not then introduced. 
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and carried on by the Normans, they knew so well 
the use which Williall1 on this occasion would not 
ail 
to Inake of his English subjects, that they endeavored, 
as far a
 ,vas consistent with secrecy, to engage sever- 
al of that nation, and above all, the Earl 'Valtheof, as 
the first in rank and reputation among his country- 
nien. lV' altheof, thinking it base to engage in any 
cause but that of his country against his benefactor, 
un'?eils the \vhole design to Lanfranc, who ilnmediate- 
ly took Ineasures for securing the chief conspirators. 
He dispatched messengers to inforlll the king of his 
danger, who returned without delay at the head of 
his forces, and by his presence, and his usual bold ac- 
tiyity, dispersed at once the vapors of this conspira- 
cy. The heads were punished, The rest, left under 
the shade of a dubious mercy, were a wed in to obedi- 
ence. His glory was, however, sullied by his putting 
to death "T altheof, who had discovered the conspira- 
cy; but he thought the desire the rebels had shown of 
engaging hin1 in their designs dell10nstrated sufficient- 
ly that 'Valtheof still retained a dangerous pO"Ter. 
For as the years, so the suspicions, of this politic 
prince increased, - at whose time of life generosity 
begins to appear no more than a splendid weakIiess. 
These troubles were hardly appeaf'cd, 
A. D, 1079. 
when others began to break forth in his 
own family, \vhich neither his glory, nor the terror 
which held a great nation in chains, could preserve 
in obedience to hiln. To renlOVC in SOlne 111ea
Uro 
the jealousy of the court of France \vith regard to his 
invasion of England, he had pro111ised upon his acqui- 
sition of that kingdom to invest his eldest son, Jlob- 
ert, with the Duchy of Normandy. TIut as his ne,v ac- 
quisition did not seeln so secure as it was great and 
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lnagnificent, he was far from any thoughts of resigning 
his hereditary donlÏnion:-;, which he justly considered 
as a great instnunen t in luain taining his conquests, 
and a necessary retreat, if he should be deprived of 
then1 by the fortune of war. .so long as the btate of 
his affairs in England appeared unsettled, Robert ac- 
quiesced in the rea
ollableness of this conduct; Lut 
when he saw his father established on his throne, aud 
found hill1self growing old in an inglorious suhjection, 
he began first to murJl1ur at the injustice of the king, 
soon after to cabal w-ith the K annan Larons and at 
the court of France, and at last openly rose in rebel- 
lion, and conlpelled the 'Vassals of the Duchy to do 
hiln hOlnage. The king w"as not inclined to give up 
to force what he had refused to reason. Unbroken 
with age, unwearied with so n1any expeditious, he 
pa

ed again into X ormandy, and pres
ed his sou 
with the 'Vigor of a young warrior. 
This war, which was carried on without anything 
decisÏ\
e for SOlne time, ended by a \
ery extraordinary 
and affecting incident. In one of those skinnishes 
which were frequcnt accordillg to the irregular 1110de 
of .warfare in tbose days, "'Tillialll and his son Robert, 
alike in a forward and adventurous courage, plunged 
into the thickest of the fight. and unknowingly en- 
countered each other. But Robert, superior by for- 
tune, or by the vigor of his youth, "ounded and un- 
hor
ed the old 1110narch, and was just on the point of 
pursuing his unhappy ad\
autage to the fatal extrell1i- 
ty, when the ,,"ell-known voice of his father at once 
struck his ears and suspended hi
 arlll. nlu
hillg for 
his victory, and overwhelmed with the uniteù emo- 
tions of &,rief, shame, and returning piety, he fen on 
his knees, poured out a flood uf tears, and. clnbracing 
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his father, besought hhn for lxu'llon. 1"he tide of na- 
ture returning strongly on both, the father in hí
 turn 
embraced his son, and bathed hiln with his tear
; 
whilst the cOlnbatantf' on either side, astonished at so 
unusual a spectacle, suspended the fight, applauded 
this striking act of filial piety alld paternal tenderness, 
and pressed that it 111ight beCOll1e the prelude to a last- 
ing peace. Peace was made, but elltirely tu the ad- 
vantage of the father, \vho carried his son into Eng- 
land, to secure N orlnandy fro1l1 the dangers to which 
his aln1Jition and popularity might expose that duke- 
d0111. 
That William might have peace upon no part, the 
Welsh and Scots took advantage of these troubles in 
his falnily to break into England: but their expedi- 
tions were rather incursions than invasions: they 
wasted the country, and then retired to secure their 
plunder. But 'Villialn, always troubled, always in 
action, and always victorious, pursued then1 and con1 
pelled theln to a peace, which was not concluded but 
by con1pelling the King of Scotland and all the princes 
of Wales to do hin1 hOll1age. Ho,v far this hOll1age 
extended \vith regard to Scotland I find it difticult to 
determine. 
Robert, who had no pleasure but in action, as soon 
as this war was concluded, finding that he could not 
regain his father.s confidence, and that he had no 
credit at the court of England, retired to that of 
France. Edgar ,A..theling saw likewise that the in- 
nocence of his conduct could not llHlke alnend
 for 
the guilt of an undoubted title to the crown, and that 
the Conqueror, soured by continual opposition, and 
suspicious through age and the experience of luall- 
kind, regarded him with an evil eye. lIe therefure 
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aesil'ed .leave to accornpany Robert out of the king. 
dOlu, and then to lllake a voyage to the Holy Land. 
This leave w'as readily granted. Edgar, having dis- 
played great valor in useless acts of chivalry abroad, 
after the Conqueror's death returned to England, 
where he long lived in great tranquillity, happy in 
hirnself, beloved by all the people, and unfeared by 
those who held his sceptre, from his mild and inac- 
tire virtue. 
'Yillianl had been so much a stranger to 
A. D. 1084:. 
repose that it hecanle no longer an object 
desirable to him. He revived his claim to the Vexin 
Français, and SOUle other territories on the confines 
of Nonnandy. This quarrel, 'which began behveen 
hinl and the King of France on politicalrllotives, was 
increased into rancor and bitterlles
, first, by a boy- 
ish contest at chess between their children, which 
was resented, Inore than became wise nlen, by the 
fathers; it 'was further exa
perated by taunts and 
nlockeries yet less becon1Ïng their age and dignity, 
but w'hich infused a nlortal venonl into the war. 
'Yilliarn entered first into ihe French terri- 
A. D. 1087. 
tories, wantonly wasting the country, and 
setting fire to the tOWllS and villages. He entered 
)Iantes, and as usual set it on fire; but whilst he 
urged his horse over the smoking ruins, and pressed 
forward to further havoc, the beast, impatient of the 
hot ernbers which burned his hoofs, plunged and 
threw his rider' violently on the saddle-bow. The 
rÏIn of his belly was wounded; and this wound, as 
Willialll 'was corpulent and in the decline of life, 
proved fatal. A rupture ensued, and he died at 
Rauen, after showing a desire of lllakillg alnends 
for his cruelty by restitutions to the towns 'he had 
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destroyed, ùy ahus and endow1nents, the usual fruits 
of a late penitence, and the acknowledgments which 
expiring ambition pays to virtue. 
There is nothing 11101'e 111enlorable ill history than 
the actions, fortunes, and character of this great lnan, 
- whether we consider the granùeur of thl' plans 
he fonned, the courage and wisdolll with which they 
,yere executed, or the splendor of that success which
 
adorning his youth, continued without the sluallest 
reverse to sup})ort his age, even to the last 11101nent8 
of his life. He lived abo\re Se\
ellty years, and reigned 
within ten years as long as he lived, sixty o\rer his 
dukedonl, above twenty over England, - both of 
,vhich he acquired or kept Ly his O'Vll nlagnaninl- 
ity, with hardly any other title than he derived fralll 
his arms: so that he Inight be reputed, in all re- 
spects, as happy as the highest alnLition, the mo..
t 
fully gratified, can 111ake a n1an. The silcnt in 
ward satisfactions of dOlllestic happiness he neither 
had nor sought. lie had a body suited to the char- 
acter of his ll1ind, erect, finn, largo, and active, whilst 
to be act
ve w'as a praise,.:- a countenance stern, and 
which became cOlnmalld. 
Iagllificellt in his living, 
reserved ill his conversation, grave ill his conUl1on 
depo1'tnlent, but relaxing ,vith a wise facetiou
ness, 
he kne\v how to relie\re his Inind and preserve his 
dignity: for he never forfeited by a personal ac- 
quaintance that esteenl he had acquired hy his great 
actions. Unlearned in books, he fonned his under- 
standing by the rigid discipline of a large and com- 
plicated experience. He kne,v 1nen much, and there- 
fore generally trusted thel11 but little; Lut when he 
knew any n1an to be good, he reposed in hiln an en- 
tire confidence, which prevented his prudence fro1l1 
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degenerating into a vice. lIe had vices in his compo- 
sition, and great one
; hut they were the vices of a 
great n1Ïnd: alnbition, the nlaladr of every extensive 
geniu
, - and avarice, the Illnùne
s of the wise: one 
chiefly actuated his youth, - the other governed his 
age. The ,ices of young and light, mind
, the joy"\ 
of wine and the pleasures of love, never reached hi
 
aspiring nature. The general run of Inel1 be looked 
on with contempt, and treated with cruelty w'hen they 
opposed him. K or w
s the rigor of his nlind to be 
softened but with the appearance of extraordinary 
fortitude in his enelnies, which, by a 
ynlpathy con- 
genial to his own virtues, always excited his achnira- 
tiOIl and insured his lllercy. 
o that there 'were often 
seen in this one man, at the same time, the extreilles 
of a savage cruelty, and a generosity that does honor 
to Inunan nature. Religion, too, seelned to have a 
great influence on his mind, frolll policy, or fronl 
better 1110tives; but his religion was displayed ill the 
regularity with which he performed its duties, not in 
the sulunission he showed to its nlinisters, ,dlich was 
never nlore than what good go-rernment required. 
Yet his choice of a counsellor and favorite was, 110t 
accordiIìg to the I1l0de of the tillIe, out of that order, 
and a choice that does honor to his memory. This 
was Lanfranc, a luan of great learning for the tilnes, 
and extraordinary piety. He owed his elevation to 
'Villiall1; but though always iIn-iolablr faithful, he 
never ,vas th\:: tool or flatterer of the power which 
raised him; and the greater freedoll1 he sho-wed, the 
higher he rose in the confidence of his lllaster. By 
n1Ïxing with the concerns of state he did not lose his 
religion and conscience, or nlake theln the covers or 
illstrulllents of ambition; but telnpering the fierce 
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policy of a new power by the Inild lights of religion, 
he becalne a blessing to t
le country in which he was 
pro1110ted. The English owed to the virtue of this 
stranger, and the influence he had on the king, the 
little relnains of liberty they continued to enjoy, and 
at last such a degree of his confidence as in some sort 
counterbalanced the severities of the former part of 
his reign. 


CHAPTER III. 


REIGN OF WILLIA
I THE SECOND, SURNAMED RUFUS. 


WILLIAl\I had by his queen l\Iatilda three 
A.. D. 1087. 
sons, who survived hinl, - Robert, Willialn, 
and Henry. Robert, though in an advanced age at 
his father's death, was even then more relnarkable 
for those virtues which make us entertain hopes of 
a young man than for that steady prudence ,vhich 
is necessary when the short career we are to run 
will not allow us to make n1any mistakes. He had, 
indeed, a temper suitable to the genius of the tin1e 
he lived in, and which therefore enabled hi111 to 
make a considerable figure in the transactions whic'þ 
distinguished that period. He was of a sincere, 
open, candid nature; passionately fond of glory; 
an1bitious, without having any determinate object 
in vie\v; vehen1cnt in his pursuits, but inconstant; 
much in war, 'which he understood and loyed. But 
guiding himself, both in '\
ar and peace, solcly by 
the ÍlllPulses of an unhounùed and irregular spirit, 
he filled the world with [In equal adn1Ïratioll and 
pity of his splendid qualitics and great n1Ï
fortulles. 
Willian1 wa!:5 of a charactcr ycry diffcrent. IIis vieVtrs 
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were short, his desIgns few, his genius narrow, and 
his manners brutal; full of craft, rapacious, without 
faith, without religion; but circlllllspect, steady, and 
courageous for his ends, not for glory. These quali- 
ties secured to hilll that fortune ,vhich the virtues of 
Robert deserved. Of Henry we shall speak hereafter. 
We have seen the quarrels, together with the 
causes of theIn, which embroiled the Conqueror 
with his eldest son, Robert. ,A1though the wound 
was skinned over by several telnporary and pallia- 
tive accolumodations, it still left a soreness in the 
father's n1ind, which influenced hÏ1n by his last will 
to cut off Robert from the inheritance of his English 
dominions. Those he declared he derived from his 
sword, and therefore he would dispose of them to 
that son whose dutiful behavior had made hinl the 
most worthy. To ,Villianl, therefore, he left his 
crown; to Henry he devised his treasures: Robert 
possessed nothing but the Duchy, which ,vas his 
birthright. William had SOlne advantages to en- 
force the execution of a bequest which was not in- 
cluded even in any of the lllodes of succession which 
then were admitted. He was at the tin1e of his 
father's death in England, and had an opportunity 
of seizing the vacant government, a thing of great 
1110nlent in all disputed rights. He had also, by 
his pre.sence, an opportunity of engaging some of 
the 1110st considerable leading men in his interests. 
:put his greatest strength was derived fron1 the ad- 
herence to his cause of Lallfranc, a prelate of the 
greatest authority amongst the English as well as 
the Normans, both fron1 the place he had held in 
the Conqueror's esteen1, whose n1eluory all Incn re- 
spected, and froln his OWll great and excellent quali- 
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ties. By the advice uf this prelate the new 1110narch 
professed to be entirely governed. And as an ear- 
llest of his future r
igll, he renounced all the rigid 
Inaxin1s of conquest, and s,vore to protect the Church 
and the people, and to govern by St. Edward's Laws, 
- a promise extrelnely grateful and popular to all 
parties: for the Normans, finding the English pas- 
sionately desirous of these laws, and only knowing 
that they were in general favorable to liberty and 
conducive to peace and order, becaille equally ChUll- 
orous for their reëstablishment. By these measures, 
and the weakness of those which were adopt- 
A. D, 1088. 
ed by Robert, 'Villiam established hiIuself 
on his throne, and suppressed a dangerous conspiracy 
formed by SOlne N orlnan noblemen in the in terests 
of his brother, although it was fOlnented by all the art 
and intrigue which his unclc Odo could put in prac- 
tice, the most bold and politic n1an of that age. 
The security he began to enjoy from this success, 
and the strength which goverluneIlÍ re(
eives by mere- 
ly continuing, gave rOOln to his natural dispositions 
to break out in several acts of tyranny and injustice. 
The forest la,vs ,vere executed with rigor, the old im- 
positions revived, and nHW laid on. Lanfranc n1ade 
representations to the king on this conduct, but they 
produced no other effect than the abatement of his 
credit, which from that m01TIent to his death, which 
happened soon after, was very little in the 
A. D. 1089. 
government. The revenue of the vacant see 
'was seized into the king's hands. '\Vhen the Church 
lands 'were made sul
ject to military service, they 
seeIHed to partake all the qualities of the military ten.. 
ure, and to be subject to the sainc burdens; and as 
on the death of a military vassal his land ,vas in ward.. 
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ship of the lord until the heir had attained his age, 
so there aro:::.-:e a pretence, on the vacancy of a bi::;hop- 
ric, to suppose the land in ward ,,
ith the king until 
the seat should be filled. This principle
 once es- 
tablished, opcned a large field for various lucrative 
abuses; nor could it be supposed, 'whilst the vacancy 
tnrned to such good account, that a necessitous or 
avaricious king would show any extraordinary ha
te 
to !Jut the bishoprics and abbacies out of his power. 
In effect, Willianl always kept thenI a long time ,a- 
cant, and in the vacancy granted away llluch of their 
posbessions, particularly several luanors belonging to 
the see of Canterbury; and when he fined this see, 
it w.as only to prostitute that dignity by disposing of 
it to the highest bidder. 
To support hinl in these courses he chose for his 
n1Ïnibter Ralph Flalnbard, a fit illstrunlent in his de- 
Sigll
, and possessed of such art and eloquence as to 
color thelll in a specious luanneI'. This luan infianlcd 
all the killg's passions, and encouraged him in his 
unjust enterprises. It is hard to say w'hich wa
 1110st 
unpopular, the king or his luinister. But Flalnbard, 
having escaped a conspiracy against his life, and hav- 
ing punbheù the con
pirators seyerely, struck f'uch a 
general terror into the nation, that none dared to op- 
pose hinl. Robert's title alone stood in the king"s way, 
and he klle'w that this luu
t be a perpetual source of 
dbturbance to him. He resoh
ed, therefore, to put 
hilll in peril for his own c1onlÍnions. TIe collecteù ,t 
large anuy, and entering into X orillandy, he began 
a ,,?ar, at first with great success, on account of a 
difference between the Duke and his brother Hen- 
ry. But their COllunon dread of 1rillianI reconciled 
them; and this reconciliation put thelll in a condition 
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of procuring an equal peace, the chief conditionS' 
of ,vhich .were, that Robert should be put in pos 
session of certain seigniories in England, and that 
each, in case of survival
 should succeed to the oth- 
er's don1Ïnions. 'Villian1 concluded this peace the 
n101'e readily, because 
Ièllcoltn, King of Scotland, 
\vho hung over hiIn, was ready upon every advantage 
to invade his territories, and had now actually entered 
England with a powerful aflny. Robert, who court- 
ed action, without regarding what intere
t B1ight have 
dictated, Ï1nlnediately on concluding the treaty en- 
tered into his brother's service in this 'war against 
the Scots; which, on the king's return, being in ap- 
pearance laid asleep by an accomlTIodation, broke out 
with redoubled fury the following year. The King 
of Scotland, provoked to this rupture by the haughti- 
ness of , Villi am, was circumvented by the artifice and 
fraud of one of his n1inisters: under an appearance of 
negotiation, he \vas attacked and killed, to- 
A. D. 1093. 
gether with his only son. This \vas a griev- 
ous wound to Scotland, in the loss of one of the wisest 
and bravest of her kings, and in the dOlnestic distrac- 
tions which afterwards tore that killgdoll1 to pieces. 
No sooner was this ,val' ended, th3 n 'Vil- 
A. D. 1094. . . 
!iam, freed froln an cnelny whIch had gIven 
hin1self and his father so lnany alarll1s, renewed his 
ill treatn1ent of his brother, and refused to abide 
by the terlTIS of the late treaty. Rubert, incensed 
at these repeated perfidies, returned to N onnandy 
with thoughts full of revenge and ,val'. But he 
found that the artifices and bribes of the King of 
England had corrupted the greate
t part of his bar- 
ons, and filled the country \vith faction and di
loyal- 
ty., His own facility of ten1per had relaxed all the 
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bands of gOYernnlcllt, and contrihuted greatly to these 
disorders. In this distress he was obliged to have re- 
course to the King of France for succor. Philip, who 
wa
 then on the throne, entered into bis quarrel. 
Nor was 'Yillianl, on his side, bac
'ward; though 
prodigal to the highest degree, the 're
ources of his 
tyranny and extortion were inexhaustible. IIe was 
enabled to enter X onnandy once more with a consid- 
erable ann)".. But the opposition, too, was considera- 
ble; and the war had probably been spun out to a 
great length, and had drawn on very bloody conse- 
quences, if one of the most extraordinary 
, A. D. 1096.. 
events which are contained in the history 
of Inankind had not suspended their arnlS, and drawn 
all inferior views, sentin1ents, and designs into the- 
vortex of one grand project. This was the Crusade, 
which, ",'itb astonishing success, now began to be 
preached through all Europe. This de
ip:n 'was then, 
and it continued long after, the principle which in- 
fluenced the transactions of that period both at hOlne 
and abroad; it will, therefore, not be foreign to our 
subject to trace it to its source. 
As the power of the Papacy spread, the see of 
ROlne began to be more and Inore an object of alTI- 
bit ion ; the most refined intrigues were put in prac- 
tice to attain it; and all the princes of Europe in- 
terested theillseh.es in the contest. The election of 
Pope was not regulated by those prudent dispo
itiolls 
,vhich have since taken place; there were frequellt 
pretences to controvert the validity of the election, 
and of course several persons at the saIne tilue laid 
claÜn to that dignity. Popes and Antipopes arose. 
Europe ,vas rent asullder by these dispute
, whilst 
some princes maintained the right
 of OUt'" p:1rty. 3ud 
YOLo VII. 24 
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some defended the pretensions of the other: some- 
times the prince acknowledged one Pope, 'whilst his 
subjects adhered to his riyal. The scandals occa- 
sioned by these schislllS were infinite; and they 
threatened a deadly wound to that authority whose 
greatness had occasioned tholn. Princes "Tere taught 
to know their own puwer. That Pope who this day 
was a suppliant to a 1110narch to be recognized by 
hin1 could with an ill grace pretend to govern hÍln 
with an high hand the next. The lustre of the I-Ioly 

ee hegan to be tarnished, when U rball the Second, 
after a long contest of this nature, was universally 
acknowledged. That Pope, sensible hy his own ex- 
perience of the ill conseqnellce of such disputes, 
sought to turn the 111illds of the people into another 
channel, and by exerting it vigorously to give a new 
strength to the Papal power. In an age so ignorant, 
it was very natural that lllell bhould think a great 
deal in religion depended u pOll the vcry scone where 
the work of our RedelDption \vas accornplished. Pil- 
gri111age:s to J erusaleln were therefore judged highly 
Ineritorious, and Lec
ul1e very frefJuent. But the 
country \vhich was the ol
ect of then1, as ,veIl as 
several of those through which the journey lay, were 
in the hands of 
J aholnetans, who, against all the 
rules of 11l1n1allity and good policy, treated the Chris- 
tian pilgrilDs with great indignity. These, on th(
ir 
return, filled the luinds of their neighhors with ha- 
tred and resentlncllt against those infidels. Pope 
Urban laid hold on this disposition, and cncouraged 
Peter the Hern1it, a ll1an yi
iollary, zealous, enthusi- 
astic, and possessed of a \VarIl1 irregular eloquence 
adapted to the piteh of his hûarer
. to pre
ch an 
expedition for the dclin,\ry of the 1101y Land. 
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Great designs may be started and the spirit of 
them inspired by enthusiasts, but cool heads are re- 
quired to bring them into form. The Pope, not re- 
lying solely on Peter, called a council at Clenl1ont, 
where an infinite number of people of all sorts were 
assembled. Here he dispensed with a full hand bene- 
dictions and indulgences to all persons who should 
engage in the expedition; and preaching 'With great 
,ehen1ence in a large plain, towards the end of hilS 
discourse, sOlnebody, by design or by accident, cried 
out, "It is the will of God!" This voice was re
 
peated by the next, and in a moment it circulated 
through this innumerable people, which rung with 
the acclanlation of "It is the will of God! It is the 
will of God! " * The neighboring villages caught up 
those oracular words, and it is incredible with what 
celerity they spread everywhere around in to places 
the most distant. This circumstance. then consid- 
ered as n1Ïraculous, contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Hennit's mission. No lc
s did the dis- 
position of the nobility throughout Europe, 'wholly 
actuated with devotion and chivalry 'I contribute to 
forward an enterprise so suited to the gratification 
of both these passions. Everything was now in n10- 
tion ; both sexes, and every station and age and con- 
dition of life, engaged with transport in this holy 
warfare. t There ,vas even a danger that Europe 
would be ,entirely exhausted by the torrents that 
were rushing out to deluge Asia. These vast bod- 
ies, collected without choice, were conducted with- 
out skill or order; and they succeeded according- 
ly. Women and children composed no sn1all part 
of those arnlies, which were headed by prie
ts; and 


· )laimbol1rg. 


t Chron. Say 204. 
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it is hard to say which is most lamentable, the de- 
struction of such multitudes of lnen, or the frenzy 
which drew it upon theln. But this design, after in- 
lllunerable calamities, began at last to be conducted 
in a nlanner worthy of so grand and bold a project. 
Rainlond, Count of Toulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and several other princes, who were great captains 
as ,veIl as devotees, engaged in the expedition, and 
,vith suitaLle effects. But none burned lnore to sig- 
nalize his zeal and courage on this occasion than 
Robcrt, Duke of N orlnalldy, who was fired with the 
thoughts of an enterprise \vhich seemed to be lnade 
for his genius. He immediately suspcnded his inter- 
esting quarrel wíth his brother, and, instead of con- 
testing }vith him the crown to which he had such 
fair pretensions, or the duchy of which he was in 
possession, he proposed to mortgage to hÏ1n the lat- 
ter during five years for a sum of thirteen thousand 
marks of gold. '\Villiam, ,vho had neither sellse of 
religion nor thirst of glory, intrenched in his secure 
and narrow policy, laughed at a design that had 
deceived all the great minds in Europe. He ex- 
torted, as usual, this sum from his subjects, and im- 
mediately took possession of Normandy; whilst Rob- 
ert, at the head of a gallant army, leaving his heredi.. 
tary d0111inions, is gone to cut out unknown king- 
dOll1s in Åsia. 
Some conspiracies disturbed the course of the reign, 
or rather tyranny, of this prince: as plots usually do, 
they ended in the ruin of those who contrived thenl, 
but proved no check to the ill government of Wi}... 
lianl. SOlne disturbances, too, he had fronl the in... 
cursions of the Welsh, from revolts in Norlnandy, 
and fron1 a \var, that began and ended \vithout an.y. 
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thing nlemorable either in the cause or consequence, 
with France. 
He had a dispute at hOllle which at another time 
had raised great disturbances; but nothing was now 
considered but the expedition to the Holy Land. 
.After the death of Lanfranc, Willian1 on1Ìtted for a 
long til11e to fill up that see, and had even alienated 
a considerable portion of the revenue. A fit of sick- 
ness, however, softened his mind; and the clergy, 
taking advantage of those happy Inoments, among 
other parts of Inisgovernment which they advised 
him to correct, particularly urged him to fill the 
vacant sees. He filled that of Canterbury with ,A,n- 
selm
 ,Bishop of Bec, a man of great piety and learn- 
ing, but inflexible and rigid in whatever related to 
the rights, real or supposed, of the Church. This 
prelate refused to accept the see of Canterbury, fore- 
seeing the troubles that must arise from his ow'n dis- 
positions and those of the king; nor was he pre\ailed 
upon to accept it, but on a promise of indellu1Ïfication 
for 
-hat the ten1poralities of the see had suffered. 
Rut Willianl's sickness and pious resolutions ending 
together, little care ,vas taken about the execution 
of this agreelnent. Thus began a quarrel behveen 
this rapacious king and inflexible archbishop. Soon 
after, Ánsehn declared in favor of Pope Urhan, before 
the king had recognized him, and thus subjected hÏ1n 
self to the law which 'Villiam the Conqueror had 
made against accepting a Pope without his consent. 
The quarrel was inflallled to the highest pitch; and 
Ansehn desiring to depart the kingdoll1, the king 
consented. 
The eyes of all men being now turned 
A. D. 1100, 
to,vards the great transactions in the Ea
t, 
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Willialn, Duke of Guienne, fired by the success and 
glory that attended the holy adventurers, resolved to 
take the cross; but his revenues were not sufficient 
to support the figure his rank required in this expe- 
dition. He applied to the King of England, \vho, 
being 111aster of the purses of his subjects, never 
,vallted nloHey; and he was politician enough to 
avail l1Ï1nself of the prodigal, inconsiderate zeal of 
the tÜnes to layout this money to great advantage. 
He acted the part of usurer to the Croises; and as 
11e had taken N orlnandy in mortgage froln his brother 
Robert, having advanced the Duke of Guienne a sum 
on the saIne conditions, he was ready to COnfirll1 his 
bargain by taking possession, when he ,vas killed in 
hunting by an accidental stroke of an arrow which 
pierced his heart. This accident happened in the 
New Forest, which his father with such infinitß op- 
pression of the people had made, and in which they 
both delighted extremely. In the same forest the 
Conqueror's eldest son, a youth of great hopes, had 
several years before met his death froin the horns of a 
stag; and these so melnorable fates to the saIne fan1i- 
ly and in the same place easily inclined men to think 
this a judgment frOIl1 Heaven: the people consoling 
themselves under their sufferings \vith these equivo- 
cal marks of the vengeance of Providence upon their 
oppressors. 
'Ve have painted this prince in the colors in which 
he is drawn by all the writers who lived the nearest 
to his thne. Although the monkish historians, affect- 
ed with the partiality of their character, and '\vith the 
bellse of recent injuries, expressed themselves with pas- 
sion concerning him, we have no other guides to fol- 
low . Nothing, indeed, in his life appears to vindicate 
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his cllaractcr: au(1 it llulkr
 
trollgly for his disadvan- 
tage. that. without allY great cud of go,.eflunent, he 
contradicted the prejntliee
 of the age in which he 
lived, the general and COlnnlon foundation of honor, 
and thereby Inade hÏ1llsclf obnoxious to th
lt body of 
men 'who had the sole cn
tody of faIne, and could 
alone transmit his nanle with glory or disgrace to 
posterity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


REIG
 OF HE
RY I. 


HEXRY, the youngest son of the Conquer- 
.A. D. 1100, 
or, was hunting at the saIne time and in the 
saIne forest in which his brother nlet his fate. He 
was not long before he came to a resolution of seiz- 
ing on the vacant crown. The order of succession 
had already been broken; the absence of Duke Rob- 
ert. and the concnrrence of 111any circumstances alto- 
gether resembling those which had been so favorable 
to the late monarch, incited hin1 to a similar attempt. 
To lose no time at a juncture when the use of a nlO- 
111eut is often decisive, he went directly to Winches- 
ter, where the regalia and the treasures of the crown 
were deposited. But the goverilor, a Ulan of resolu- 
tion, and firnlly attached to Robert, positively refused 
to deliver theln. Henry, conscious that great enter- 
prises are not to be conducted in a middle course, 
prepared to reduce him by force of arnlS. During 
this contest, the news of the king'
 death, and the 
attenlpts of Henry, drew great nUlnhers of the nobil- 
ity to '\Vinchester, and with thenl a vast concourse 
of the inferior people. To the Jlu 1 Jility he set forth 
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his title to the crown in the 1110St plausible luallncr 
it could bear: he alleged that he was .born after hi
 
father had acquired his kingdolu, and that he ,vas 
therefore natural heir of the crown; uut that his 
brother ,vas, at best, only born to the inheritance 
of a dukedoill. The nobility hl
ard the clai111 of 
this prince; bu
 they \vere 11101'0 generally inclined 
to Robert, '\\
hose birthright, less questionable in it- 
self, had been also confirilled by a solemn treaty. 
But whilst they retired to consult, IIenry, wel1 ap- 
prised of their dispositions, and who therefore ,vas 
little inclined to wait the result of their debates, 
threw hirl1self entirely upon the populace. To the111 
he said little concerning his title, as he knew such 
an audience is little llloved. with a discussion of 
rights, but 111uch with the spirit and 1nanner ill 
which they are claÍlned; for which reason he he- 
gan by drawing his sword, and swearing, \vith a 
bold and determined air, to perfSist in his preten- 
sions to his last breath. Then turning to the crowl1, 
and reillittillg of his severity, he began to soothe 
them ,vith the pron1ises of a milder goverIunent th311 
they had experienced either beneath his brother or 
his father; the Church should enjoy her Ï1nllluniticf', 
the people their liberties, the nohles their pleasures; 
the forest laws fShould cease; the distinction of Eng- 
lislunan and Nonnan be heard no l11ore. Next he ex- 
patiated on the grievances of the forlner reigns, and 
promised to redress then1 all. Lastly, he spoke of hi
 
brother Robert, whose dissoluteness, whose inactivi- 
ty, whose unsteady ternper, nay, whof'e very virtue
, 
threatened nothing but ruin to any country which 
he should govern. The people received this popular 
harangue, delivcred by a prince who
e IJerSoll \ya
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full of grace and majesty, with shouts of joy and 
rapture. Iuullediately they ru
h to the house where 
the council is held, \vhich they surround, and with 
c1an10r and lncnacc
 dellland Henry for their king. 
The nobility w.ere terrified by the sedition; and re- 
D1elnbering how little present Robert had been on 
a forlner occasion to his ovnl interests, or to those 
who defended hÜn, thpy joined their voice to that 
of the people, and Henry was proélaimed without 
opposition. The treasure .which he seized he di- 
vided alnongst those that seelned wavering in his 
cause; and that he luight secure his new and dis- 
puted right by every 111ethod, he proceeded without 
deiay to London to be crowned. and to 
anctify by 
the solelnnity of the npction the choice of the peo- 
ple. 
\.s the churchn1en in those days were the ar- 
biters of everything, and as no churchn1an pos
essed 
n10re credit than A.nsehn, Archbi
hop of Canterbury, 
\vho had been persecuted and banished by his broth- 
er, he recalled that prelate, and by every Inark óf con- 
fidence confirIucd hÌlu in hi
 interests. T,yo other 
steps he took, equally prudent and politic: he con- 
finned and enlarged the privileges of the city of 
London, and gave to the \vhole kingdo1l1 a charter 
of liberties, \vhich was the first of the kind, and laid 
the foundation of those successive charters which at 
last con1pleted the freedonl of the subject. In fine, 
he celnented the 'whole fabric of his power by Inar- 
rying 
Iaud, daughter of )Ialcolm, King of Scotland, 
by the sister of Edgar .Atheling, - thus to insure the 
affection of the English, and, as he flattered hilnself, 
to have a sure succession to his children. 
The Crusade being successfully finished by the tak- 
ing of Jeru
alen1, Robert returned into Europe. He 
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had acquired great reputation in that war, in "hich 
he had no interest; his real and valuable rights he 
prosecuted with languor. Yet such wa.s the respect 
paid to his title, and such the attraction of his per- 
sonal accolnplislunentf-', that, ,vhcn hc had at last 
taken possession of his N Orlnan tcrritories, 
A. D. 1101. . 
and cntered England with an arn1Y to as- 
sert his birthright, he found nlost of the N 01'111 an 
barons, and luallY of the EllgliRh, in readincss to 
join him. But the diligence of Ânschn, who eln- 
ployed all his credit to keep the people firln to the 
oath they had taken, prevented hinl froin profiting 
of the general inclination in his faxor. His fri
nds 
began to fall off by degrees, so that he was induced, 
as well by the situation of his affairs as the flexibility 
of his ten1per, to subn1it to a treaty on the plan of 
that he had formerly entered into ,vith his brother 
Rufus. 
'rhis treaty being n1ade, Robert returned to his 
dukedoln, and gave himself over tù his natural indo- 
lence and dissipation. Uncured by his Inis- 
A. D. 1103. 
fortunes of a loose generosity that flowed 
indiscrin1inately on all, he Inortgaged every branch of 
his revenue, and ahnost his whole dOlnain. I-lis bar- 
ons, despising his indigence, and secure in the benig- 
nity of his teinper, began to aSSU111e the unhappy priv- 
ilege of sovereigns. They n1ade "ar on each other at 
pleasure, and, pursuing their hostilities with the nlo
t 
scandalous liccnse, they reduced that fine country 
to a deplorable condition. In vain did the people, 
ruined by the tyranny and divisions of the great, 
apply to Robert for protection: neithcr froin his 
circlunstances nor his charaeter waf-' he able to af- 
ford t11eln allY effectual relief; whilst IIenry, who 
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by his bribes and artifices kept alive the disorder of 
which be complained and profited, formed a party in 
N ormalldy to call hÌ1n oyer, and to pnt the duke- 
dorn under his protection. Accordingly, he prepared 
a considerable force for the expedition, and taxed 
his o",-n subjects, arbitrarily, and without rnercy, for 
the relief he pretended to afford those of his brother. 
His preparations roused Robert from his indolence, 
and united likewise the greater part of his barons 
to his cause, unwilling to change a master whose 
only fault was his indulgence of the1n for the seyere 
vigilance of Henry. The King of France espoused 
the salne side; and even in England some en10tions 
were excited in favor of the Duke by indignation for 
the ,vrongs he had suffered and those he was going 
to suffer. Henry was alarmed, but did not renOUllce 
his design. He was to the last degree jealous of his 
prerogative; but knowing what imnlense resources 
kings n1ay have in popularity, he called on this oc- 
casion a great council of his barons and prelates, 
and there, by his acts and his eloquence, in both 
which he was powerful, he persuaded the assembly 
to a hearty declaration in his favor, and to a large 
supply. Thus secured at honle, he lost no time to 
pass oyer to the continent, and to bring 
I 
T d Ã.. D. 1106. 
t 1e ,norn1an army to a spee y engage- 
ment. They fought under the 'walls of Tinchebrai, 
where the bravery and military genius of Robert, 
never more conspicuous than 011 that day, were 
bornc down by the superior fortune and nunlbers 
of his arnbitious brother. He was made prisoner; 
and notwithstanding all the tender pleas of their 
comrnon blood, in spite of his yirtue
, and even of 
his n1Ì
fortune
, which pleaded so f'trongly for mercy, 
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the rigid conqueror held hin1 in various prisons until 
his death, \vhich did not happen until after a rigor- 
ous confinelnent of eighteen, some say twenty-seven, 
years. This was the end of a prince born with a 
thousand excellent qualities, \vhich served no other 
purpose than to confirln, from the exalnplc of his 
misfortunes, that a facility of disposition and a weak 
beneficence are the greatest vices that can enter in- 
to the composition of a lllonarch, equally ruinous to 
himself and to his subjects. 
The success of this battle put Henry in 
possession of Normandy, which he held ever 
after with very little disturbance. He fortified his 
new acquisition by deillolishing the castles of those 
turbulent barons \vho had wasted and afterwards en- 
slaved their country by their dissensions. Order and 
justice took place, until everything was reduced to 
obedience; then a severe and regular oppression suc- 
ceeded the former disorderly tyranny. In England 
things took the saIne course. The king no 
A. D, 1108. 
longer doubted his fortune, and therefore 
no longer respected his promises or his charter. 
The forests, the savage passion of the N orn1an 
princes, for which both the prince and people paid 
so dearly, ,vere maintained, increased, and guarded 
with laws 1110re rigorous than before. 'raxes were 
largely and arbitrarily assessed. But all this tyr- 
anny did not weaken, though it vexed the nation, 
because the great n1en were kept in proper sub- 
jection, and justice was st,eadily adn1Înistered. 
The politics of this relnal'kalJle reign con
isted of 
three branches: to redress the gross abuses which 
prevailed in the civil gO\Tel'lllncllt all<l the revenue, 
to Jnunble the great barons, and keep the aspiring 


A. D, 1107. 
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spirit of the clergy w"ithin proper bounds. The in- 
troduction of a new law 'with a ne,v people at the 
Conquest had unsettled everything: for 'whilst some 
adhered to the Conqueror's regulations, and others 
contended for those of St. Edward, neither of them 
were well executed or properly obeyed. The king, 
therefore, with the assistance of his justiciaries, con1- 
piled a new body of laws, in order to find a ten1per 
between both. The coin had been luiserablr debased, 
but it was restored by the king's vigilance, and pre- 
served by punishments, cruel, but terrifying in their 
example. There was a savageness in all the judi- 
cial proceedings of those days, that gaT'e even jus- 
tice itself the complexion of tyranny: for whilst a 
number of n1en were seen in all parts of the king- 
dom, some castrated, some without hands, others with 
their feet cut off, and in various ways cruelly luan- 
gled, the view of a perpetual punishnlent blotted out 
the memory of the transient crime, and gOyern1l1ent 
was the more odious, which, out of a cruel and mis- 
taken Inercy, to avoid punishing with death, devised 
tornlents far more terrible than death itself. 
But nothing called for redress n10re than the dis- 
orders in the king's own household. It was consid- 
ered as an incident annexed to their tenure, that the 
socage vassals of the crown, and so of all the subor- 
dinate barons, should receive their lord and all his.. 
followers, and supply the1u in their progresses and 
journeys, which custom continued for sonle ages af- 
ter in Ireland, under the name of cosltering. But this 
indefinite 3:11d ill-contrived charge ou the tenant was 
easily perverted to an illstrulnent of 111uch oppres- 
sion by the disorders of a rude and licentious court; 
insonnlch that the tenants, in fear for their 
uhstance, 
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for the honor of their women, and often for their 
lives, deserted their habitations and fled into the 
woods on the king's approach. No circl1111stance 
could be 1110re dishonorable to a prince; but happily, 
like l11any other great abuses, it gave rise to a great 
reform, which went much further than its ÌInn1ediate 
purposes. This disorder, which the punishment of 
offenders could only palliate, was entirely taken a,vay 
by cOll1muting personal service for a rent in money; 
which regulation, passing fr0111 the king to all the in- 
ferior lords, in a short thl1e wrought a great change 
in the state of the nation. To humble the great 
men, more arbitrary methods ,vere used. The ad- 
herence to the title of Robert was a cause, or a pre- 
tence, of depriving many of their vast possessions, 
which .were split or parcelled out anlongst the king's 
creatures, '\vith great injustice to particulars, but in 
the consequences with general and lasting benefit. 
The king held his conrts, according to the custOIl1, 
at Christmas and Easter, but he seldol11 kept both 
festivals in the same place. He 1l1ade continual prog- 
resses into all parts of his killgdoll1, and brought 
the royal authority and person h0111e to the doors 
of his haughty barons, which kept them in strict 
obedience during his long and severe reign. 
His contests "Tith the Church, concerning the right 
.9f investiture, were more obstinate and 11lore dan- 
gerous. As this is an affair that troubled all Europe 
as well as England, and holds deservedly a princi pal 
place in the story of those tin1es, it will not be Ìll1per- 
tinent to trace it up to its original. In the early 
tinles of Christianity, '" hen religion ,vas only drawn 
from its obscurity to be persecuted, \vhcn a bishop 
was only a candidate for 111artyrdoll1, neither the pre 
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fern1cnt, nor the right of bestow'ing it, w'ere sought 
with great alubition. Bishop
 were then elected, and 
often against their desire, by their clergy and the 
people: the subordinate ecclesiastical districts were 
provided for in the san1e n1anner. ,After the ROlnan 
Einpire beCall1e Christian, this usage, so grnerally e
- 
tablished, still nlaintained its ground. However, in 
the principal cities, the En1peror frequently exercised 
the priyiIege of giving a sanction to the choice, and 
S0111etÜnes of appointing the bishop; though, for the 
1110St part, the popular election still prevailed. But 
when the Barbarians, after destroying the Empire, 
had at length submitted their necks to the Gospel, 
their kings and great n1en, full of zeal and gratitude 
to their instructors, endowed the Church ,vith large 
territories and great privileges. In this case it ,va
 
but natural that they should be the patrons of those 
dignities and nominate to that power which arose 
froin their own free bounty. Hence the bishoprics 
in the greatest part of Europe becan1e in effect, what- 
ever some few might have been in appearance, n1ere- 
ly donative. Anll as the bishoprics forlned so nu\.ny 
seigniories, \\
hell the feudal establislllnent "Tas con1- 
pleted, they partook of the feudal nature, so far as 
they were subjects capable of it; hon1age and fealty 
were required on the part of the spiritual yassal; 
the king, on his part, gave the bi
hop the investiture, 
or liyery and seizin of his telnporalities, by the deli ,
- 
ery of a ring and staff. This was the original lllan11pr 
of granting feudal property 
 and sOlnething like it is 
still practised in Ollr base-courts. Pope A_drian con- 
finned this privilege to Charlelnagne by an express 
grant. The clergy of that tilne, ignorant, but inqnis- 
itive, were very ready at finding types and InYf'teries 
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in every cerenlony: they construed the staff into an 
embleln of the pastoral care, and the ring into a type 
of the bishop's allegorical n1al'riage to his church, 
and therefore supposed them designed as elnLlelns of 
a jurisdiction lnerely spiritual. The Papal preten- 
sions increased ,vith the general ignorance and super- 
stition; and the hetter to support these pretensions, 
it was necessary at once to exalt the clergy extreillely, 
and, by breaking off all ties between theln and their 
natural soyereigns, to attach thelll \vholly to the Ro- 
man see. In pursuance of this project, the Pope first 
strictly forbade the clergy to receive investitures from 
laymen, or to do thelll homage. A council held at 
Ron1e entirely condelnned this practice; and the con- 
deinnation was the less unpopular, because the in- 
vestiture gave rise to frequent and flagrant abuses, 
especially in England, where the sees were on this 
pretence with n1uch scandal long held in the king's 
hands, and afterwards as scandalously anrl publicly 
sold to the highest bidder. So it had been in the last 
reign, and so it continued in this. 
IIellry, though vigorously attacked, with great res- 
olution ma.intained the rights of his crown with re- 
gard to investitures, whilst he saw the En1peror, who 
claimed a right of investing the Pope hÏ1nsclf, sub- 
dued by the thunder of the Vatican. His chief 
opposition was within his own kingdo111. ..tnschn, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a n1an of unblan1ahle life, . 
and of learning for his tillle, but blindly attached to 
the rights of the Church, real or supposed, refused to 
consecrate those 'who received investitures froln the 
king. The parties appealed to ROine. ROlne, un- 
willing either to recede from her pretensions or to 
provoke a powerful nlonarch, gives a dnbious an- 
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s"
er. 
Ieanwhile the'contcst grows hotter. Anselm 
is obliged to quit the kingdolll, but is still inflexible. 
A.t last, the king, who, fron1 the delicate situation of 
his affairs in the beginning of his reign, had been 
obliged to ten1porize for a long ti
e, by his usual 
prudent luixtnre of lnanagement with force obliged 
the Pope to a ten1peralllent which seemed extrelnely 
judicious. The king received homage and fealty 
from his vassal; the investiture, as it was generally 
understood to relate to spiritual jurisdiction, was 
given up, arid on this equal bOttOlll peace was estab- 
li
hed. The secret of the Pope's lllodel'ation was this: 
he was at that juncture close pressed by the Elnperor,. 
and it lllight be highly dangerous to contend ,,
ith two 
such enelnies at once; and he was luuch 1uore ready 
to yield to Henry, who had no reciprocal den1allds on 
hi1n, than to the En1peror, who had many and just 
ones, and to whom he could not yield anyone point 
without giving up an infinite number of others very 
luaterial and interesting. 
ÅS the king extricated himself happily from so 
great an affair, so all the other difficulties of his 
reign only exercised, without endangering him. The 
efforts of France in favor of the son of Robert were 
late, desultory, and therefore unsuccessful. That 
youth, endued with equal virtue and 1110re prudence 
than his father, after exerting many useless acts of 
unfortunate bravery, fell in battle, and freed Henry 
fron1 all disturbance on the side of France. The in- 
cur
ions of the 
'T elsh in this reign only gave hinl an 
opportunity of confining that people within narrower 
bounds. .At h0111e he was well obeyed by his subjects; 
abroad he dignified his family by splendid alliances. 
His daughter )Iatilda he married to the Elnperor. 
VOL. VII. 25 
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But his private fortunes did not flow ,vith so even a 
course as his public affairs. His only son, 
..&.. D, 1120. .. . 
Wllluun, WIth a natural daughter, and n1any 
of the flo,ver of the young nobility, perished at sea 
between Nonnandy and England. Froin that fatal 
acciùent the king was never seen to s1l1ile. lIe 
sought in vain fL'Oll1 a sec.ond Inarriage to provide a 
rnale successor; but ,vhen he sa\v all pros- 
A. D. 1127. 
pect of this at an end, he called a great 
council of his barons and prelates. His daughter 

fatilda, after the decease of the Emperor, he had 
given in n1arriage to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of 
Anjou. .As she was his only remaining issue, he 
caused her to be acknowledged as his successor by 
the great council; he enforced this acknowledgillent 
by solemn oaths of fealty, - a sanction ,vhich he 
weakened rather than confirmed by frequent repeti- 
tion: vainly iinagining that on his death any ties 
would bind to the respect of a succession so little re- 
spected by hin1self, and by the violation of which he 
had procured his cro,vn. Having taken these n1eas- 
ures in favor of his daughter, he died in Norn1andy, 
but in a good old age, and in the thirty-sixth year of 
a prosperous reIgn. 


CHAPTER V. 


REIGN OF STEPHEN. 


ALTHOUGH the authority of the crown had 
A.. D. 1135. 
been exercised with very little restraint dur- 
ing the three preceding reigns, the succession to it, 
or even the principles of the 
uccession, were but ill 
ascertained,: so that a dOH lit nlight justly have arisen, 
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whether the crown was not in a great n1casur
 elec- 
tive. rrhis uncertainty exposed the nation, at the 
death of every king, to all the calamities of a civil 
war; but it was a circumstance favorable to the de- 
signs of Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, wl
o was son of 
Stephen, Earl of Blois, by a daughter of the Conquer- 
or. 'rhe late king had raised him to great employ- 
ments, and enriched him by the grant of several 
lordships. His brother had been made Bishop of 
'Yinchester; and by adding to it the place of his 
chief justiciary, the king gave hÎ1n an opportunity of 
becoming one of the richest subjects in Europe, and 
of extending an unlimited influence over the clergy 
and the people. Henry trusted, by the pro1110tion of 
two persons so near him in blood, and so bound by 
benefits, that he had formed an impenetrable fence 
about the succession; but he only inspired into Ste- 
phen the design of seizing on the crown by bring- 
ing him so near it. The opportunity was favor- 
able. The king died abroad; 1tlatilda was absent 
with her husband; and the Bishop of 'Y'inchester, 
by his universal credit, disposed the churchmen to 
elect his brother, with the concurrence of the great- 
est part of the nobility, who forgot their oaths, and 
vainly hoped that a bad title would necessarily pro- 
duce a good government. Stephen
 in the flower 
of youth, bold, active, and courageous, full of gener- 
osity and a noble affability, that seemed to reproach 
the state and avarice of the preceding kings, was not 
wanting to his fortune. He seized inullcdiately the 
immense treasures of Henry, and by distributing 
them with a judicious profusion removed all doubts 
concerning his title to them. He did not spare even 
the royal demesne, but secured hinlself a Ya
t nnlllber 
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of adherents by involving their guilt and intere.. t in 
his own. He raised a considerable arn1Y of Flem- 
ings, in order to strengthen himself against another 
turn of the same instability which had raised hhn to 
the throne; a.nd, in imitation of the measures of the 
late king, he concluded all by giving a charter of lib- 
erties as arüple as the people at that time aspired to. 
This charter contained a renunciation of the forests 
made by his predecessor, a grant to the ecclesiastics 
of a jurisdiction over their own vassals, and to the 
people in general an imrüunity frolll unjust tallages 
and exactions. It is remarkable, that the oath of al- 
legiance taken by the nobility on this occasion was 
conditional: it was to be observed so long as the king 
observed the terms of his charter, - a condition which 
added no real security to the rights of the subject, 
but which proved a fruitful source of dissension, tu- 
mult, and civil violence. 
The measures which the king hitherto pursued 
were dictated by sound policy; but he took another 
step to secure his throne, which in fact took away all 
its security, and at the same time brought the COUll- 
try to extreme misery, and to the brink of utter ruin. 
At the Conquest there were very few fortifications 
in the kingdom. William found it necessary for his 
security to erect several. During the struggles of the 
English, the Norman nobility were permitted (as in 
reason it could not be refused) to fortify their own 
houses. It was, however, still understood that no 
new fortress could be erected without the king's spe- 
cial license. These private castles began very early 
to embarrass the government. The royal castles were 
scarcely less troublesome: for, as everything was then 
in tenure, the governor held his place by the tenure 
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of castle-guard; and thus. instead of a silnple officer, 
subject to his pleasure, the king had to deal with a 
feudal tenant, secure against hinl by law, if he per- 
formed his services, and by force, if he was un willing 
to perform them. Every resolution of governlnent re- 
quired a sort of civil war to put it in execution. The 
two last kings had taken and demolished several of 
these ca
t1es; but when they found the reduction of 
any of them difficult, their custonl frequently was, to 
erect another close by it, tower against tower, ditch 
against ditch: these were called )lalvoisins, from 
their purpose and situation. Thus, instead of re- 
moving, they in fact doubled the n1ischief. Stephen, 
perceiving the passion of the barons for these cas- 
tles, an10ng other popular acts in the beginning of his 
reign, gave a general license for erecting theln. Then 
was seen to arise in every corner of the kingdom, in 
every petty seigniory, an inconceivable multitude of 
strongholds, the seats of violence, and the receptacles 
of murderers, felons, debasers of the coin, and all 
Inanner of desperate and abandoned villains. Eleven 
hundred and fifteen of these castles were built in this 
single reign. The barons, having thus shut out the 
law, n1ade continual inroads upon each other, and 
spread ,var, rapine, burning, and desolation through- 
out the whole kingdom. They infested the high- 
roads, and put a stop to all trade by plundering the 
merchants and travellers. Those 'Who dwelt in the 
open country they forced into their castles, and after 
pillaging them of all their visible substance, these ty- 
rants held theln in dungeons, and tortured then1 ,vith 
a thousand cruel inventions to extort a discovery of 
their hidden wealth. The lamentable representation 
given by history of those barbarous tin1es justifies the 
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pictures in the old romances of the castles of giants 
and Inagicians. .A great part of Europe was in the 
saIne deplorable condition. It was then that some 
gallant spirits, struck with a generous indignation at 
the tyranny of these miscreants, blessed solemnly by 
the bishop, and follo,ved by the praises and VO\Vs of 
the people, sallied forth to vindicate the chastity of 
'VOluen and to redress the wrongs of travellers and 
peaceable 111en. The adventurous humor inspired by 
the Crusade heightened and extended this spirit; and 
thus the idea of knight-errantry was formed. 
Stephen felt personally these. inconven- 
iences; but because the evil ,vas too stub- 
born to be redressed at once, he resolved to proceed 
gradually, and to begin with the castles of the bish- 
ops, - as they evidently held them, not only against 
the interests of the crown, but against the canons 
of the Church. Froln the nobles he expected no 
opposition to this 'design: they beheld with envy the 
pride of these ecclesiastical fortresses, ,vhose battle- 
Inents seelned to insult the poverty of the lay barons. 
This disposition, and a want of unanimity an10ng the 
clergy theillseives, enabled Stephcn to succeed in his 
attelnpt against the Bishop of Salisbury, one of the 
first whom he attacked, and whose castles, froin their 
strength and situation, were of the greatest impor- 
tanc
. But the affairs of this prince were so circum- 
stanced that he could pursue no council that was not 
dangerous. His breach with the clergy let in the par- 
ty of his rival, l\fatilda. This party was supported by 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son to the late king, 
- a man powerful by his vast possessions, but l110re 
formidable through his popularity, and the courage and 
abilities by which he had acquired it. Several other 


A.. D. 1138. 
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circuillstances weakened the cause of Stephen. The 
charter, and the other favorable acts, the scaffolding 
of his alnbition, when he saw the structure raised, he 
threw down and contelnned. In order to maintain 
his troops, as ,veIl as to attach Inen to his cause, 
where no principle bound them, vast and continual. 
largesses becalne necessary: all his legal reven ne had 
been dissipated; and he was therefore obliged to 
have recourse to such Inethods of raising Inoney as 
were evidently illegal. These causes every day gave 
SOlne accession of strength to the party against him; 
the friends of )Iatilda were encouraged to 
A.. D. 1139. 
appear in arms; a civil war ensued, long 
and bloody, prosecuted as chance or a blind rage di- 
rected, by nlutual acts of cruelty and treachery, by 
frequent surprisals and assaults of castles, and by a 
n uinber of battles and skirmishes fought to no de- 
terminate end, and in \vhich nothing of the military 
art appeared, but the destruction which it caused. 
Various, on this occasion, were the reverses of for- 
tune, while Stephen, though embarrassed by the weak- 
ness of his title, by the scantiness of his finances, and 
all the disorders which arose from both, supported 
his tottering throne w'ith wonderful activity and cour- 
age; but being at length defeated and Inade 
. . A., D. 1141. 
prIsoner under the walls of LIncoln, the 
clergy opcnly declare for 1tlatilda. The city of Lon- 
don, though unwillingly, follows the example of the 
clergy. The defection froin Stephen was growing uni- 
versal. 
But )Iatilda, puffed up with a greatness which as 
yet had no solid foundation and stood Inerely in per- 
sonal favor, shook it in the Ininds of all men by as- 
... 
sunling, together w'ith the insolence of conquest, the 
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haughty rigor of an established don1Ïuiou. Her title 
appeared but too good in the resclnblance she bore 
to the pride of the former killgR. Thi:s Inade the first 
ill success in her affairs fatal. II or great support, 
the" Earl of Gloucester, ,vas in hi::; turn Inade pris- 
oner. In exchange for his liberty that of 
tephen 
was procured, ,vho renewed the war with his usual 
vigor. ...t\..s he apprehended an attelnpt fronl Scot- 
land in favor of l\Iatilda, descended froIH the blood 
royal of that natioll, to balance this weight, he per- 
suaded the King of France to declare in his favor, 
alarlned as he was by the progress of Henry, the 
son of l\fatilda, and Geoffrey, Count of ...:\njou. This 
prince, no more than sixteen years of age, after re- 
ceiving knighthood from David, King of Scotland., 
began to displa.y a courage and capacity destined to 
the greatest things. Of a complexion ,vhich strongly 
inclined to pleasure, he listened to nothing but am- 
bition; at an age which is usually given up to pas- 
sion, he submitted delicacy to politics, and even in 
his marriage only remenlbered the interests of a sov- 
ereign, - for, without examining too scrupulously in- 
to her character, he married Eleanor, the heiress of 
Guienne, though divorced from her husband for her 
supposed gallantries in the Holy Land. He made nse 
of the accession of power which he acquired by this 
match to assert his birthright to Normandy. This 
he did with great success, because he was favored by 
the general inclination of the people for the blood of 
their ancient lords. Flushed with this prosperous 
beginning, he aspired to greater things; he obliged 
the King of France to submit to a truce; and then 
he turned his arms to support the rights of his fanlÍly 
it in England, from whcnce 
Iatilda retired, unequal to 
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the troublesome part 
he had long acted . Worn out 
with age, and the clashing of furious factions, she 
shut herself up in a 1110nastery, and left to her son the 
succession of a civil war. Stephen was now pressed 
with renewed vigor. Henry had rather the advan- 
tage in the field; Stephen had the' possession of the 
governluent. Their fortunes appearing nearly bal- 
anced, and the fuel of dissension being consumed by 
a continual and bloody w
r of thirteen years, an 
accon1modation was proposed and accepted. Henry 
found it dangerous to refuse his consent, as the bish- 
ops and barons, even of his o\vn party, dreaded the 
consequences, if a prince, in the prilne of an ambi- 
tious youth, should establish an hereditary title by 
the force of foreign arms. This treaty, 
A. D. 1163. 
signed at Wallingford, left the possession 
of the crown for his life to Stephen, but secured 
the succession to Henry, "horn that prince adopted. 
The castles erected in this reign were to be demol- 
ished; the exorbitant grants of the royal demesne to 
be resulued. To the son of Stephen all his private 
possessions "Tere secured. 
Thus ended this tedious and ruinous civil war. 
Stephen survived it near two years; and now, find- 
ing hin1self more secure as the la,vful tenant than he 
had been as the usurping proprietor of the cro\vn, he 
no longer governed on the maxilns of necessity. He 
lllade no llew attelnpts in favor of his family, but 
speut the remainder of his reign in correcting the 
disorders which arose from his steps in its commence- 
lllent, and in healing the wounds of so long and cruel 
a war. Thus he left the kingdom in peace to his 
successor, but his character, as it is usual where 
party is cOI
cerned, greatly disputed. Wherever 
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his natural dispositions had room to exert them. 
selves, they appeared virtuous and princely; but 
the lust to reign, which often attends great virtues, 
was fatal to his, frequently hid them, and always ren- 
dered then1 suspected. 


CHAPTER VI. 


REIGN OF HENRY II. 


THE death of Stephen left an undisputed 
A. D. 1154. 
succession for the first time since the death 
of Edward the Confessor. Henry, descended equally 
from the Norman Conqueror and the old English 
kings, adopted by Stephen, acknowledged by the 
barons, united in hhnself eyery kind of title. It 
was grown into a custoln for the king to grant a 
charter of liberties on his accession to the crown. 
Henry also granted a charter of that kind, confirln- 
iug that of his grandfather; but as his situation was 
very different from that of his predecessors, his char- 
ter was different, - reserved, short, dry, conceived in 
general terl11s, - a gift, not a bargain. And, indeed, 
there seeins to have been at that juncture but little 
occasion to lhnit a power which seelTIed not more 
than sufficient to correct all the evils of an unlimited 
liberty. Henry spent the beginning of his reign in 
repairing the ruins of the royal authority, and in re- 
storing to the kingdo1I1 peace and order, along with 
its ancient limits; and he Inay well be considered as 
the restorer of the English monarchy. Stephen had 
sacrificed the del11esne of the crown, and Inany of its 
rights, to his subjects; and the necessity of the times 
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obliged both that prince and the Elnpress }\}Iatilda to 
purchase, in their turns, the precarious friendship of 
the King of Scotland by a cession of aln10:5t all the 
country north of the HUluber. But Henry obliged 
the King of Scotland to restore his acquisitions, and 
to renew his hon1age. He took the same n1ethods 
with his barons. X ot sparing the grants of his 
mother, he resumed what had been so lavishly 
squandered by both of the contending parties, who, 
to establish their claims, had given away almost 
everything that made them valuable. There never 
was a prince in Europe who better understood the 
advantages to be derived froin its peculiar constitu- 
tion, in which greater acquisitions of dominion are 
made by judicious n1arriages than by succe
s in war: 
for, having added to his patrimonial territories of An- 
jou and Xormandy the Duchy of Guienne by his own 
marriage, the male issue of the Dukes of Brittany 
failing, he took the opportunity of lnarrying , 
.4.. D. 1158. 
his third son, Geoffrey, then an infant, to 
the heiress of that important province, an infant also; 
and thus uniting by so strong a link his northern to 
his southern don1Ïnions, he possessed in his own name, 
or in those of his wife and son, all that fine and ex- 
tensive country that is washed by the Atlantic Ocean, 
fron1 Picardy quite to the foot of the Pyrenees. 
Henry, possessed of such extensive territories, and 
aiming at further acquisitions, 
aw w.ith indignation 
that the sovereign authority in all of them, especially 
in England, had been greatly din1Ïnished. By his 
resumptions he had, indeed, le
:-;ened the greatness 
of several of the nobility. He had by force of anns 
reduced those who forcibly held the crown lauch-. 
and deprived them of their own estates for thcir 
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rebellion. He demolished many castles, those per... 
petual resources of rebellion and disorder. But the 
great aim of his policy was to break the power of 
the clergy, which each of his predecessors, since Ed- 
ward, had alternately strove to raise and to depress, 
- at first in order to gain that potent body to their 
interests, and then to preserve them in subjection 
to the authority which they had conferred. The 
clergy had elected Stephen; they had deposed Ste- 
phen, and elected IHatilda; and in the instruments 
which they used on these occasions they affirmed 
in themselves a general right of electing the kings 
of England. Their share both in the elevation and 
depression of that prince showed that they possessed 
a power inconsistent with the safety and dignity 
of the sta.te. The immunities which they enjoyed 
seemed no less prejudicial to the civil economy,- 
and the rather, as, in the confusion of Stephen's 
reign, many, to protect themselves from the pre.. 
vailil1g violence of the time, or to sanctify their own 
disorders, had taken refuge in the clerical character. 
The Church was never so full of scandalous per.. 
sons, who, being accountable on1y in the ecclesiastical 
courts, where no crime is punished with death, were 
guilty of every crime. A priest had about this time 
committed a murder attended with very aggravat- 
ing circumstances. The king, willing at once to 
restore order and to depress the clergy, laid hold 
of this favorable opportunity to convoke the cause to 
his own court, when the atrociousness of the crime 
made all lllen look ,vith an evil eye upon the claim 
of any privilege which might prevent the severest 
justice. The nation in general semned but little 
inclincd to controvert so u
eful a regulation wi th 
so poteut a prince. 
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Âmidst this general acquiescence one man was 
found bold enough to oppose him, who for eight 
J
ears together ell1broiled all his affairs, poisoned his 
satisfactions, endangered his dOluinions, and åt length 
in his death triumphed over all the power and policy 
of this wise and potent monarch. This was Thon1as 
à-Becket, a man memorable for the great glory and 
the bitter reproaches he has met with from posterity. 
This person was the son of a respectable citizen of 
London. He was bred to the study of the civil and 
canon law, the education then used to qualify a man 
for public affairs, in which he soon made a distin- 
guished figure. By the royal favor and his own abil- 
ities, he rose, in a rapid succession through several 
considerable en1ployments, from an office under the 
sheriff of London, to pe High Chancellor of the king- 
dom. In this high post he showed a spirit as ele- 
vated; but it was rather a nÚlitary spirit than that 
of the gownman, - magnificent to excess in his liv- 
ing and appearance, and distingùishing hÎlnself in 
the tournan1ents and other martial sports of that age 
with much ostentation of courage and expense. The 
king, who favored him greatly, and expected a suit- 
able return, on the vacancy, destined Becket, yet a 
layman, to the see of Canterbury, and hoped to find 
in hin1 a warm promoter of the reformation be. in- 
tended. Hardly a priest, he was made the 
.. A. D. 1162. 
first prelate In the kIngdom. But no sooner 
was he invested with the clerical character than the 
whole tenor of his conduct was seen to change all at 
once: of his pompous retinue a few plain servants 
only relnained; a Inonastic temperance regulated his 
table; and his life, in all respects formed to the most 
rigid austerity, seemed to prepare him for that supe- 
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riority he was resolved to assume, and the conflicts he 
foresaw he must undergo in this attempt. 
It ,viII not be unpleasing to pause a mon1ent at this 
remarkable period, in order to view in what consisted 
that greatness of the clergy, which enabled them to 
bear so very considerable a sway in all public affairs, 

 what foundations supported the weight of so vast a 
power, - whence it had its origin, - what was the 
nature, and what the ground, of the Ï1nn1unities they 
clainled, - that we may the more fully enter into this 
important controversy, and may not judge, as some 
have inconsiderately done, of the affairs of those 
times by ideas taken from the present manners and 
opUllons. 
It is sufficiently known, that the first Christians, 
avoiding the Pagan tribunals, tried most even of their 
civil causes before the bishop, who, though he had 
no direct coercive power, yet, wielding the s,vord 
of excoillmunication, had wherewithal to enforce the 
execution of his judgments. Thus the bishop had 
a considerable sway in telllporal affairs, even before 
he was owned by the temporal power. But the Em- 
perors no sooner becalne Christian than, the idea 
of profaneness being removed frolll the secular tri- 
bunals, the causes of the Christian laity naturally 
passed to that resort where those of the generality 
had, heen before. But the reverence for the bishop 
still remained, and the remembrance of his former 
jurisdiction. It was not thought decent, that he, 
whc haë been a judge in his own court, should be- 
come a suitor in the court of another. The body 
of the clergy likewise, who were supposed to have 
no secular concerns for which they could litigate, 
and removed by their character from all suspicion 
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of violence, were left to be tried by their o\vn eccle- 
siastical superiors. This was, with a little variation, 
sOluetinles in extending, sometimes in restraining the 
bishops' jurisdiction, the condition of things whilst 
the Roman Empire subsisted. But though their im. 
Inunities were great and their possessions anlple, yet, 
.living under an absolute form of governluent, they 
were powerful only by influence. 
o jurisdictions 
were anne'\:ed to their lands; they had no place in 
the senate; they \vere no order in the state. 
Fronl the settlement of the X o1'ther11 nations the 
clergy must be considered in another light. The 
Barbarians gave thenl large landed possessions; and 
by giving thel11 land, they gave them jurisdiction, 
which, according to their notions, was inseparable 
fronl it. They lnade thenl an order in the state; 
and as all the orders had their privileges, the clergy 
had theirs, and were no less steady to preser\-e and 
anlbitious to extend thenl. Our ancestors, having 
united the Church dignities to the secular dignities 
of baronies, had so blended the ecclesiastical with 
the tenlporal po,ver in the same persons that it 
becanle ahnost impossible to separate thenl. The 
ecclesiastical was, however, prevalent in this com- 
position, drew to it the other, supported it, and was 
supported by it. But it was not the devotion only, 
but the necessity of the till1eS, that raised the clergy 
to the excess of this greatnes
. The little learniHg 
which then subsi
ted relnained wholly in their hands. 
Few all10ng the laity could even read; consequently 
the clergy alone were proper for pu l)lic affairs. They 
were the stateslnen, they were the lawyers; fronl 
then1 were often taken the bailiffs of the sei O'neurial 
o 
courts, sOI11etimes the sheriffs of counties, and almost 
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constantly the justiciaries of the kingdom.* The Nor- 
man kings, always jealous of their order, \vere always 
forced to eillploy theu1. In abbeys the la-w \vas stud- 
ied; abbeys were the palladiums of the public liber- 
ty by the cusody of the royal charters and n10st of 
the records. Thus, necessary to the great by their 
knowledge, venerable to the poor by their hospitality, 
dreadful to all by the power of excolnnlunication, the 
character of the clergy was exalted aboye everything 
in the state; and it could no more be otherwise in 
those days than it is possible it should be so in ours. 
Willialn the Conqueror made it one principal point 
of his politics to reduce the clergy; but all the steps 
he took in it \vere not equally well calculated to an- 
swer this intention. When he subjected the Church 
lands to military service, the clergy complained bitter- 
ly, as it lessened their revenue: but I imagine it did 
not Jessen their po\ver in proportion; for by this regu- 
lation they came, like other great lords, to have their 
military vassals, who o\ved them hOlnage and fealty: 
and this rather increased their consideration anlongst 
so martial a people. The kings who succeeded him, 
though they also aimed at reducing the ecclesiastical 
po\ver, never pursued their schenle on a great or 
legislative principle. They seemed rather desirous of 
enriching themselves by the abuses in the Church 
than earnest to correct thein. One day they plundered 
and the next day they founded lllonasteries, as their 
rapaciousness or their soruples chanced to predoIni- 
nate; so that every attempt of that kind, having rather 
the air of tyranny than refornlation, could never be 
heartily approved or seconded by the body of the 
people. 


· Seld. Tithes, p. 482. 
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The bishops lnust always be considered in the 
double capacity of clerks and barons. Their courts, 
therefore, had a double jurisdiction: over the clergy 
and laity of their diocese for the cognizance of crimes 
against ecclesiastical law, and over the vassals of their 
barony as lords l'aralnount. But these two depart- 
ments, so different in their nature, they frequently 
confounded, by making use of the spiritual weapon 
of excollullunication to enforce the judgluents of 
both; and this sentence, cutting off the party from 
the common society of mankind, lay equally heavy on 
all ranks: for, as it deprived the lo,ver sort of the 
fellowship of their equals and the protection of their 
lord, so it deprived the lord of the services of his 
vassals, whether he or they lay under the sentence. 
This was one of the grievances which the king pro- 
posed to redress. 
.As S01l1e sanction of religion is mixed with ahnost 
every concern of civil life, and as the ecclesiastical 
court took cognizance of all religious Inatters, it drew 
to itself not only all questions relative to tithes and 
advowsons, but ,vhatever related to marriages, wills, 
the estate of intestates, the breaches of oaths and 
contracts, - in a word, everything which did not 
touch life or feudal property. 
The ignorance of the bailiffs in lay courts, who 
were only possessed of some feudal maxin1s and the 
traditions of an uncertain custOlll, nlade this recourse 
to the spiritual courts the more necessary, where they 
could judge with a little more exactness by the lights 
of the canon and civil laws. 
This jurisdiction extended itself by connivance, by 
necessity, by custom, by abuse, over lay persons and 
affairs. But the iuununity of the clergy froln lay cog- 
VOL. VII. 26 
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nizances was clailued, not only as a privilege essential 
to the dignity of their order, supported by the canons, 
and countenanced by the ROlnau law, but as a right 
confirmed by all the ancient la,vs of England. 
Christianity, corning into England out of the bosom 
of the ROluan Elupire, brought along with it all those 
ideas of iUIUlunity. The first trace we can find of 
this exemption {i'oln lay jurisdiction in England is 
in the laws of Ethelred ; * it is more fully established 
in those of Can ute; t but in the code of Henry 1. it is 
twice distinctly affirmed.:): rrhis imll1unity from the 
secular jurisdiction, whibt it seemed to encourage 
acts of violence in the clergy towards others, encour- 
aged also the yiolence of others against then1. The 
murder of a clerk could not be punished at this time 
by death; it was against a 
piritual person, an offence 
wholly spiritual,. of .which the secular courts took no 
sort of cognizance. In the 
axon times two circum- 
stances made such au ex(nnption less a cause of jeal- 
ousy: the sheriff sat with the bishop, and the spiritual 
jurisdiction was, if not under the control, at least 
under the inspection of the lay officer; and then, as 
neither laity nor clergy were capitally punished for 
any offence, this privilege did not create so invidious 
and glaring a distinction between them. Such was 
the power of the clergy, and such the Ï1ulnunities, 
which the king proposed to diminish. 
Becket, who had punished the ecclesiastic for his 


. LL. Ethelred. Si presbyter homicida tim'et, &c. 
t LL. Cnuti, 38, Dc :Ministro Altaris Homicida. Idem, 40, Dc 
Ordinato Capitis reo. 
t LL. H. I. 57, De Querela Vicinorum; and 56 [661]. De Ordi 
nato qui Vitam forisfaciat, in 
"'æd, Alured. ct Guthurn., apud Spel 
Coneil, 376, 1st vol.; LL, Edw, et Guthurn., 3, De Correctionc Onli. 
natorum, 
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criI?e by ecclesiastical law, refused to deliver him over 
to the secular judges for further punishn1ent, on the 
principle of law, that no man ought to be twice ques- 
tioned for the same offence. The king, pro- 
A.. D. 1164. 
voked at this opposition, summoned a coun- 
cil of the barons and bishops at Clarendon; and here, 
amongst others of lëss moment, the following were 
unanimously declared to be the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown. Änd it is something remarkable, and 
certainly makes much for the honor of their modera- 
tion, that the bishops and abbots who must have com- 
posed so large and weighty a part of the great council 
seem not only to have made no opposition to regu- 
lations which so remarkably contracted their juris- 
diction, but even seem to have forwarded them. 
1st. A clerk accused of any crime shall appear in 
the king's court, that it may be judged whether he 
belongs to ecclesiastical or secular cognizance. If 
to the former, a deputy shall go into the bishop's 
court to observe the trial; if the clerk be convicted, 
he shall be delivered over to the king's justiciary to 
be punished. 
2nd. All causes concerning presentation, all caus- 
es concerning Frankalmoign, all actions concerning 
breach of faith, shall be tried in the king
s court. 
3rd. The king's tenant in capite shall not çe ex- 
communicated without the king's license. 
4th. No clerk shall go out of the kingdom without 
giving security that he will do nothing to the preju- 
dice of the king or nation. And all appeals shall be 
tried at home. 
These are the most material of the Constitutions or 
Assizes of Clarendon, famous for having been the first 
legal check given to the power of the clergy in Eng- 
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land. To give these constitutions the greater weight, 
it was thought proper that they should be confirrned 
by a bull from the Pope. By this step the king 
seemed to doubt the entireness of his own authority 
in his dominions; and by calling in foreign aid ,vhen 
it served his purpose, he gave it a force and a sort of 
legal sanction when it came to be employed against 
hÏ1nself. But as no negotiation had prepared the 
Pope in favor of laws designed in reality to abridge 
his own power, it was no wonder that he rejected 
them with indignation. Becket, who had not been 
prevailed on to accept them but with infinite re- 
luctance, was no sooner apprised of the Pope's dis- 
approbation than he openly declared his own; he 
did penance in the humblest manner for his former 
acquiescence, and resolved to make amends for it by 
opposing the new constitutions with the utmost zeal. 
In this disposition the king saw that the Archbishop 
might be Inore easily ruined than humbled, and his 
ruin was resolved. Immediately a number of suits, 
on various pretences, were cOffilnenced against him, in 
everyone. of which he was sure to be foiled; but these 
making no deadly blow at his fortunes, he was called 
to account for thirty thousand pounds which he was 
accused of having embezzled during his chancellor- 
ship. It was in vain that he pleaded a full acquit- 
tance from the king's son, and Richard de Lucy, the 
guardian and justiciary of the kingdoln, on his resig- 
nation of the seals; he saw it was already deterlnined 
against him. Far froln yielding under these repeated 
blows, he raised still higher the ecclesiastical preten- 
sions, now become necessary to his own protection. 
He refused. to answer to the charge, and appealed to 
the Pope, to whom alone he seemed to acknowledge 
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any real subjection. A great ferment ensued on this 
appeal. The courtiers advised that he should be 
thrown into prison, and that his temporalities should 
be seized. The bishops, willing to reduce Becket 
without reducing their own order, proposed to accuse 
him before the Pope, and to pursue him to degrada- 
tion. SOlne of his friends pressed him to give up his 
cause; others urged him to resign his dignity. The 
king's servants threw out menaces against his life. 
Amidst this general confusion of passions and coun- 
cils, whilst everyone according to his interests expect- 
ed the event with much anxiety, Becket, in the dis- 
guise of a monk, escaped out of the nation, and threw 
himself into the arms of the King of France. 
Henry was greatly alarmed at this secession, which 
put the .Archbishop out of his power, but left hÏ1n in 
full possession of all his ecclesiastical weapons. ...\n 
embassy was immediately dispatched to Rome, in 
order to accuse Becket; but as Becket pleaded the 
Pope's own cause before the Pope hilllself, he ob- 
tained an easy victory over the king's ambassadors. 
Henry, on the other hand, took every measure to 
maintain his authority: he did everything worthy 
of an able politician, and of a king tenacious of his 
just authority. He likewise took measures not only 
to hun1ble Becket, but also to 10lver that chair whose 
exaltation had an ill influence on the throne: for he 
encouraged the Bishop of London to revive a clainl to 
the primacy; and thus, by making the rights of the 
see at least dubious, he hoped to render future prel- 
ates more cautious in the exercise of them. He 
inhibited, under the penalty of high treason, all ec- 
clesiastics from going out of his dominions ,yithout 
license, or any emissary of the Pope's or Archbishop's 
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from entering them with letters of excommunication 
or interdict. And that he might not supply arrns 
against himself, the Peter-pence were collected with 
the former care, but detained in the royal treasury, 
that rnatter n1Ïght be left to Rome both for hope and 
fear. In the personal treatment of Becket all the 
proceedings were full of anger, and by an unneces- 
sary and unjust severity greatly discredited both the 
cause and character of the king; for he stripped of 
their goods and banished all the A.rchbishop's kin- 
dred, all ,vho were in any sort connected with him, 
without the least regard to sex, age, or condition. 
In the mean time, Becket, stung with these affronts, 
impatient of his banishrnent, and burning with all 
the fury and the same zeal which had occasioned it, 
continually threatened the king with the last ex- 
ertions of ecclesiastical power; and all things were 
thereby, and by the absence and enmity of the head 
of the English Church, kept in great confusion. 
During this unhappy contention several treaties 
were set on foot; but the disposition of all the par- 
ties who interested themselves in this quarrel very 
much protracted a determination in favor of either 
side. ,With regard to Rome, the then Pope was ,Al- 
exander the Third, one of the wisest prelates ,vho 
had ever governed that see, and the most zealous for 
extending its authority. However, though incessant- 
ly solicited by Becket to excommunicate the king and 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict, he was unwill- 
ing to keep pace with the violence of that enraged 
bishop. Becket's view was single; but the Pope had 
many things to consider: an Antipope then subsist- 
ed, who was strongly supported by the Emperor; and 
Henry had actually entered into a negotiation ,vith 
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this. Emperor and this pretended Pope. On the other 
hand, the king kne'\
 that the lo\ver sort of people in 
England were generally affected to the Arch bishop, 
and much under the influence of the clergy. He 
was therefore fearful to drive the Pope to extremi- 
ties by \vholly renouncing his authority. These dis- 
positions in the two principal powers made way for 
several conferences leading to peace. But for a long 
time all their endeavors seen1ed rather to inflame than 
to allay the quarrel. Whilst the king, steady in as- 
serting his rights, rClnelnbered \vith bitterness the 
Archbishop's opposition, and whilst the Archbishop 
maintained the claims of the Church with an haughti- 
ness natural to hin1, and 'which was only augn1ellted 
by his sufferings, the King of France appeared some- 
times to forward, s0111etilnes to perplex the negotia- 
tion: and this duplicity seen1ed to be dictated by the 
situation of his affairs. He was desirous of nourish- 
ing a quarrel which put so redoubted a vassal on the 
defensive; but he was also justly fearful of driving 
so powerful a prince to forget that he was a yassal. 
All parties, however, wearied at length with a contest 
by which all were distracted, and which in its issue 
promised nothing favorable to any of them, yielded at 
length to an accolnlnodation, founded rather on an 
oblivion and silence of past disputes than on the set- 
tlpment of terlns for preserving future tranquillity. 
Becket returned in a sort of triu111ph to his see. 

Iany of the dignified clergy, and not a few of the 
barons, lay under excommunication for the share 
they had in his persecution; but, neither broken by 
adversity nor softened by good fortune, he relented 
nothing of his severity, but referred then1 all for their 
absolution to the Pope. Their resentments were re- 
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vived with additional bitterness; now affronts were 
offered to the Archbishop, which brought on new 
excommunications and interdicts. The contentiou 
thickened on all sides, and things 
eelned running 
precipitately to the former dangerons extrenlÌties, 
when the account of these contc
ts ,vas brought, 
with luuch aggravation against Becket, to the ears of 
the king, then in Norn1andy, who, foreseeing a new 
series of troubles, broke out in a violent passion of 
grief and anger, -" I have no friends, or I had not 
so long been insulted by this haughty priest!" Four 
knights ,vho attended near his person, thinking that 
the complaints of a king are orders for l'evenge
 and 
hoping a reward equal to the Ï1nportance and even 
guilt of the service, silently departed; and passing 
with great diligence into England, in a short tilue 
they arrived at Canterbury. They entered the cathe- 
dral; they fell on the Archbishop, just on the point 
of celebrating divine service, and with repeated blows 
of their clubs they beat him to the ground, they broke 
his skull in pieces, and covered the altar \vith his 
blood and brains. 
The horror of this barbarous action, in- 
.A. D. 1171. 
creased by the sacredness of the person who 
suffered and of the place where it was cornn1Ïtted, 
diffused it
elf on all sides with incrediLle rapidity. 
The clergy, in whose cause he fell, equalled hÏ1n to 
the most holy martyrs; compassion for his fate Il1adc 
allluen forget his faults; and the report of frequcnt 
Iniracles at his tomb sanctified his cause and charac- 
ter, and threw a general odium on the king. 'V hat 
becarne of the murderers is uncertain: they were nei- 
ther protected by the king nor puni
hcd by the law
, 
for the reason we have not long since rnelltioned 
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Th
 king with infinite difficulty extricated himself 
frölll the con::,equellces of this lllurder, ,vhich threat- 
ened, under the Papal banners, to arm all Europe 
against him; nor "
as he absolved, but by renoun.. 
cÌng the lllost material parts of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, by purging himself upon oath of the mur- 
der of Becket, by doing a very humiliating penance 
at his tOlnb to expiate the rash words which had 
given occasion to his death, and by engaging to fur- 
nish a large sun1 of money for the. relief of the Holy 
Land, and taking the cross himself as. soon as his 
affairs should adlnit it. The king probably thought 
his freedolll froill the haughtiness of Becket cheap- 
. Iy purcha
ed by these condescensions: and without 
question, though Becket might have been justifiable, 
perhaps even laudable, for his steady lllaintenance 
of the privileges which his Church and his order 
had acquired by the care of his predecessors, and of 
which he by his place was the depository, yet the 
principles upon ,,
hich he supported these privileges, 
subversive of all good government, his extravagant 
ideas of Church power, the schemes he meditated, 
even to his death, to extend it yet further, his violent 
and unreseryed attachment to the Papacy, and that 
inflexible spirit which all his virtues rendered but the 
more dangerous, lllade his death as advantageous, at 
that time, as the means by which it was effected were 
sacrilegious and detestable. 
Between the death of Becket and the kil1g's abso- 
lution he resolved on the execution of a design by 
which he reduced under his don1Ïnion a country not 
more separated from the rest of Europe by its situa... 
tion than by the laws, customs, and way of life of the 
inhabitants: for the people of Ireland, with no differ.. 
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ence but that of religion, still retained the native 
manners of the original Cel tre. The king had luedi- 
tated this design froin the very Legiuning of his reign, 
and had obtained a bull from the then Pope, Adrian 
the Fourth, an Engli
lllllan, to authorize the attenlpt. 
He well kne\v, from the internal weakness and ad- 
vantageous situation of this noble island, the easiness 
and importance of such a conquest. But at this par- 
ticular time he was strongly urged to his engaging 
personally in the enterprise by two other powerful 
motives. F<?r, first, the murder of Becket had bred 
very ill IUllllors in his subjects, the chiefs of WhOlU, 
always impatient of a long peace, were glad of any 
pretence for rebellion; it was therefore expedient" 
and serviceable to the crOWll, to find an en1ployu1ent 
abroad for this spirit, \vhich could not exert itself 
,vithout being destructive at 110me. And next, as he 
had obtained the grant of Ireland froll1 the Pope, 
upon condition of subjecting it to Peter-pence, he 
knew that the speedy perforluance of this condition 
would greatly facilitate his recovering the good graces 
of the court of Rome. Before \ve give a short narra- 
tive of the reduction of Ireland, I propose to lay open 
to the reader the state of that kingdolu, that ,ve lllay 
see what grounds Henry had to hope for success in 
this expedition. 
Ireland is about half as large as England. In the 
temperature of the climate there is little difference, 
other than that more rain falls; as the country is 
more mountainous, and exposed full to the westerly 
wind, which, blo\ving frolH the Atlantic Ocean, pre- 
vails during the greater part of the year. This moist- 
ure, as it has enriched the country with large and 
frequent rivers, and spread out a number of fair and 
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ID3;gnificent lakes beyond the proportion of other pIa, 
ces, has on the other hand incumbered the island 
with an uncomnlon multitude of bogs and morasses; 
so that in general it is less praised for corn than pas- 
turage, in which no soil is more rich and luxuriant. 
Whilst it possesses these internal means of wealth, it 
opens on all sides a great number of ports, spacious 
and secure, and by their advantageous situation in- 
viting to universal commerce. But on these ports, 
better known than those of Britain in the tÌ1ne of the 
Romans, at this time there were few towns, scarce 
any fortifications, and no trade that deserves to be 
mentioned. 
The people of Ireland lay claim to a very extrava- 
gant antiquity, through a vanity comnlon to all na- 
tions. The accounts which are given by their an- 
cien t chronicles of their first settlements are gen- 
erally tales confuted by their own absurdity. The 
settlement of the greatest consequence, the best au- 
thenticated, and from which the Irish deduce the 
pedigree of the best families, is derived from Spain: 
it was called Clan Milea, or the descendants of Mile- 
sius, and Kin Scuit, or the race of Scyths, afterwards 
known by the name of Scots. The Irish historians 
su ppose this race descended from a person called 
Gathel, a Scythian by birth, an Egyptian by educa- 
tion, the contemporary and friend of the prophet 

Ioses. But these histories, seeming clear-sighted in 
the obscure affairs of so blind an antiquity, instead 
of pa

illg for treasuries of ancient facts, are regarded 
by the judicious as nlodern fictions. In cases of this 
sort rational conjectures are more to be relied on 
than improbable relations. It is most probable that 
Ireland was first peopled from Britain. The coasts 
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of these countries are in some places in sight of each 
other. The language, the manners, and religion of the 
most ancient inhabitants of both are nearly the same. 
The l\Iilesian colony, whenever it arrived in Ireland, 
could have made no great change in the nlanners 
or language; as the ancient Spaniards were a branch 
of the Celtæ, as '\vell as the old inhabitants of Ire- 
land. The Irish language is not different fronl that 
of all other nations, as Temple and Rapin, from ig- 
norance of it, have asserted; on the contrary, nlany 
of its words bear a remarkable resemblance not only 
to those of the Welsh and A,rmoric, but also to the 
Greek and Latin. Neither is the figure of the let- 
ters very different from the vulgar character, though 
their order is not the same with that of other na- 
tions, nor the names, which are taken from the Irish 
proper names of several species of trees: a circum- 
stance which, notwithstanding their similitude to the 
Roman letters, argues a different original and great 
antiquity. The Druid discipline anciently flourished 
in that island. In the fourth century it fell down be- 
fore the preaching of St. Patrick. Then the Chris- 
tian religion was embraced and cultivated with an 
uncommon zeal, which displayed itself in the n um- 
ber and consequence of the persons who in all parts 
embraced the contemplative life. This Inode of life, 
and the situation of Ireland, removed from the hor- 
ror of those devastations which shook the rest of 
Europe, made it a refuge for learning, ahnost ex- 
tinguished everywhere else. Science flourished in 
Ireland during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The same cause ,vhich destroyed it in other countries 
also destroyed it there. The Danes, then pagans, 
made thelllseives Inasters of tho island, after a long 
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an
 wasteful war, in which they destroyed the scien- 
ces along with the monasteries in which they 'were 
cultivated. By as destructive a war they were at 
length expelled; but neither their ancient science 
nor repose returned to the Irish, who, falling into 
domestic distractions as soon as they were freed from 
their foreign enemies, sunk quickly into a state of 
ignorance, poverty, and barbarisnl, which must have 
been very great, since it exceeded that of the rest 
of Europe. The disorders in the Church were equal 
to those in the civil economy, and furnished to the 
Pope a plausible pretext for giving Henry a commis- 
sion to conquer the kingdom, in order to reform it. 
The Irish were divided into a number of tribes or 
clans, each clan forming within itself a separate gov- 
ernment. It was ordered by a chief, who was not 
raised to that dignity either by election or by the or- 
dinary course of descent, but as the eldest and wor- 
thiest of the blood of the deceased lord. This order 
of succession, called Tanistry, was said to have been 
invented in the Danish troubles, lest the tribe, during 
a minority, should have been endangered for want of 
a sufficient leader. It was probably much more an- 
cient: but it was, however, attended with very great 
and pernicious inconveniencies, as it was obviously an 
affair of difficulty to determine who should be called 
the worthiest. of the blood; and a door being always 
left open for anlbition, this order introduced a great- 
er 11lischief than it was intended to remedy. Almost 
every tribe, besides its contention with the neighbor- 
ing tribes, nourished faction and discontent within it- 
self. The chiefs we speak of were in general called 
Tierna, or Lords, and those of more consideration 
Riagh, or Kings. Over these were placed five kings 
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more eminent than the rest, answerable to the five 
provinces into which the island was anciently divid- 
ed. These again were subordinate to one head, who 
was called Monarch of all Ireland, raised to that pow- 
er by election, or, more properly speaking, by violence. 
Whilst the dignities of the state were disposed of 
by a sort of election, the office of judges, who were 
called Brehons, the trades of mechanics, and even 
those arts which we are apt to consider as depend- 
ing principally on natural genius, such as poetry and 
music, were confined in succession to certain races: 
the Irish imagining that greater advantages were to 
be derived from an early institution, and the affection 
of parents desirous of perpetuating the secrets of 
their art in their families, than fronl the casual efforts 
of particular fancy and application. This is much in 
the strain of the Eastern policy; but these and many 
other of the Irish institutions, well enough calculated 
to preserve good arts and useful discipline, when these 
arts came to degenerate, were equally well calculated 
to prevent all improvement and to perpetuate corrup- 
tion, by infusing an invincible tenaciousness of an- 
cient customs. 
The people of Ireland were much more addicted to 
pasturage than agriculture, not more from the qual- 
ity of their soil than from a remnant of the Scythian 
manners. They had but few towns, and those not 
fortified, each clan living dispersed over its own ter- 
ritory. The few walled towns they had lay on the 
sea-coast; they were built by the Danes, and held 
after they had lost their conquests in the inland 
parts: here was carried on the little foreign trade 
which the island then possessed. 
The Irish militia was of two kinds: one called 
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ker.ns, which 'were foot, slightly ar111ed with a long 
knife or dagger, aud ahnost naked; the other, gallog- 
lasses, who were horse, poorly mounted, and generally 
armed only with a battle-axe. Neither horse nor foot 
made much use of the spear, the s,vord, or the bow. 
With indifferent arnlS, they had still worse discipline. 
In these circumstances, their natural bravery, ,vhich, 
though considerable, was not superior to that of their 
invaders, stood them in little stead. 
Such was the situation of things in Ireland, when 
Dennot, King of Leinster, having violently carried 
away the wife of one of the neighboring petty sover- 
eigns
 Roderic, King of Connaught and 
Ionarch of 
Ireland, joined with the injured husband to punish 
so flagrant an outrage, and with their united forces 
spoiled Dernlot of his territories, and obliged him to 
abandon the kingdom. The fugitive prince, 
A. D. 1167. 
not unapprised of Henry's designs upon his 
country, threw hinlself at his feet, implored his pro- 
tection, and proluised to hold of him, as his feudatory, 
the sovereignty he should recover by his assistance. 
Henry was at this time at Guienne. Nothing could 
be 1110re agreeable to hÎ1n than such au iucident; but 
as his French don1Ïnions actually lay under an inter- 
dict, on account of his quarrel with Becket, and all 
his affairs, both at hOlne and abroad, were in a troub- 
led and dubious situation, it was not prudent to re- 
move his person, nor venture any considerable body 
of his forces on a distant cllterpri
e. Yet not ,villing 
to lose so favorable an opportunity, he w'arlnly reCOlll- 
Inended the cause of Dermot to his regency in Eng- 
land, pern1Ïttillg and encouraging all persons to arlU 
in his favor: a permission, in this age of enterprise, 
greedily accepted by many; but the person who 
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brought the Inost assistance to it, and indeed gave 
a fonn aud spirit to the whole design, was Richard, 
Earl of Strigul, comn10nly known by the na111e of 
Strongbow. Derlnot, to COnfil'll1 in his interest this 
potent and warlike peer, prOIl1if5cd hÏ1n his daughter 
in marriage, ,vith the reversion of his crown. 
The beginnings of so great an enterprise ,yere 
formed with a very slender force. Not fOllr hundred 
Incn landed near 'Vexford: they took the 
A. D. 1169. 
town by storm. 'Vhen reinforced, they did 
not exceed twelv
 hundred; but, being joined with 
three thousand 111en by Dennot, with an incredible 
rapidity of success they reduced \Vaterford, Dublin, 
Lin1erick, the only considerable cities in Ireland. By 
the novelty of their ar111S they had obtained some 
striking advantages in their first engagen1ents; and 
by these advautages they attained a superiority of 
opinion over the Irish, which every success increased. 
Before the effect of this first in1pression had tilne to 
wear off, Henry, having settled his affairs 
A. D. 1171. 
abroad, entered the harbor of Cork with a 
fleet of four hundred sail, at once to secure the con- 
quest, and the allegiance of the conqnerors. The faine 
of so great a force arriving under a prince dreaded 
by all Europe very soon disposed all the petty priuces, 
with their King Roderic, to sulnnit and do hOlnage 
to Henry. They had not been able to resist the anns 
of his vassals, and they hoped better treatlnent froin 
subn1Ïtting to the ambition of a great king, who left 
them everything but the honor of their independen- 
cy, than from the avarice of adventurers, from which 
nothing ,vas secure. 'rhe bishops and the body of 
the clergy greatly contributed to this subn1ission, 
from respect to the Pope, and the horror of their 
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late. defeats, \vhich they began to regard as judg- 
ments. A national council was held at Cashel for 
bringing the Church of Ireland to a perfect conform- 
ity in rites and discipline to that of England. It is 
not to be thought that in this cou
lcil the temporal 
interests of England were entirely forgotten. 
lany 
of the English "
ere established in their particular 
conquests under the tenure of knights' service, now 
first introduced into Ireland: a tenure which, if it 
has not proved the best calculated to secure the obe- 
dience of the vassal to the sovereign, has never failed 
in any instance of preserving a vanquished people 
in obedience to the conquerors. The English lords 
built strong castles on their demesnes; they put 
thenlselves at the head of the tribes whose chiefs 
they had slain; they assumed the Irish garb and 
manners; and thus, partly by force, partly by poli- 
cy, the first English families took a firm root in Ire- 
land. It was, indeed, long before they were able en- 
tirely to subdue the island to the laws of England; 
but the continual efforts of the Irish for 11lore than 
four hundred years proved insufficient to dislodge 
them. 
'Yhilst Henry was extending his conquests to the 
western li1nits of the known world, the \vhole fabric 
of his power was privately sapped and undermined, 
and ready to overwhehn hill1 'with the ruins, in the 
very mOlncnt \vhen he seemed to be arrived at the 
highest and most permanent point of grandeur and 
glory. His excessive power, his continual acce
sions 
to it, and an anlbition which by \vords and actions 
declared that the whole world was not sufficient for 
a great nlall, struck a just terror into all the poten- 
tates near him: he was, indeed, arrived at that pitch 
VOL. VII. 27 
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of greatness, that the 1110[1.))S of his ruin could only 
be found in his own fanÜly. ,.A. nuinerous offspring, 
which is generally considered as the best defence of 
the throne, and the support as well as ornall1ellt of 
declining royalty, pl'oved on this occasion the princi- 
pal part of the danger. Henry had in his la-wful bed, 
ho
iùes daughters, four sons, 110nry, Richard, Geof- 
frey, and John, all growing up \vith great hopes from 
their early courage and love of glory . No father was 
ever 1n01'e delighted with these hopes, nor' more ten- 
der and indulg
nt to his children. A custom had 
long prevailed in France for the reigning king to 
crown his eldof't son in his lifetirne. By this policy, 
in turbulent thnes, and \vhilst the principles of suc- 
cession were unsettled, he secured the crown to his 
posterity. Henry gladly inlÎtat0d a policy enforced 
no less by paternal affection than its utility to public 
peace. He had, during his troubles \vith Becket, 
crowned his f'on IIonry, then no n10re than sixteen 
yearf: old. Rut the young king, even on the day 
of his coronation, discovered an haughtiness which 
threatened not to content it
elf .with the, .share of au- 
thority to \vhich the inexperience of his youth and 
the nature of a provisional cro\vn confined hill1. The 
name of a king continually ren1inded hiln that he 
only possessed the name. The King of France, 
whose daughter he had espoused, fOJnented a dis- 
content \vhich gre\v \vith his years. Geoffrey, \vho 
had married the heiress of Bretagne, on the death 
of her father clai1ned to no purpose the entire sov- 
ereignty of his "rife's inheritance, which I-Ienry, un- 
der a pretence of guardianship to a son of full age, 
still retained ill his hanrls. Richard had not the same 
plausiLle prctcllce
, but he had yet greater aInbitioll. 
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He' contended for the Duchy of Glli0nne before his 
mother's death, which alone could give hinl the color 
of a title to it. The queen, his nlother, hurried on 
by her own unquiet spirit, or, as SOl11e think, stinlu- 
lated by jealousy, encouraged, their rebellion against 
her husband. The King of France, who moved all 
the other engines, engaged the King of Scotland, the 
Earl of Flanders, then a powerful prince, the Earl of 
Blois, and the Earl of Boulogne in the conspiracy. 
The barons in Bretagne, in Guienne, and even in 
England, were ready to take up ar1ns in the same 
cause; whether it .was that they perceived the uni- 
form plan the king had pursued in order to their 
reduction, or were solely instigated by the natural 
fierceness and levity of their nlinds, fond of every 
dangerous novelty. The historians of that time sel- 
dom afford us a tolerable insight into the causes of 
the transactions they relate; but whatever were the 
causes of so extraordinary a conspiracy, it was not- 
discovered until the monlent it was ready for execu- 
tion. The first token of it appeared in the young 
king's denland to have either England or Norrnandy 
given up to him. The refusal of this denland served 
as a signal to all parties to put themselves in motion. 
The younger Henry fled into France; Louis entered 
Nornlandy with a vast arl11Y; the barons of Bretagne 
under Geoffrey, and those of Guienne under Richard, 
rose in arnlS; the King of Scotland pierced into Eng- 
land; and the Earl of Leicester, at the head of four- 
teen thousand Flemings, landed in Suffolk. 
It was on this trying occasion that Henry displayed 
a greatness independent of all fortune. For, beset 
by all the neighboring powers, opposed by his own 
children, betrayed by his wife, abandoned by one part 
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of his subjects, uncertain of the rest, every part of his 
state rotten and suspicious, his magnanin1ity grew 
beneath the danger; and 'when all the ordinary re- 
sources failed, he found superior resources in his 
own courage, 'wisdoln, and activity. There were at 
that time dispersed oyer Europe bodies of Inercenary 
troops, called Brabançons, cOJnposed of fugitives frolu 
different nations, men who were detached froln any 
country, and who, by making war a perpetual trade, 
and passing from service to service, had acquired an 
experience and military knowledge unCOlnmon in 
those days. IIenry took twenty thousand 
A.. D. 1173. 
of these mercenaries into his service, and, 
as he paid theln punctually, and kept them ahvays 
ill action, they served hÍ1n with fidelity. The Papal 
authority, so often subservient, so often prejudicial 
to his designs, he called to his assistance in a cause 
which did not lnisbecome it, - the cause of a father 
attacked by his children. This took off the ill im- 
pression left by Becket's death, and kept the bishops 
firm in their allegiance. Having taken his measures 
with judgment, he pursued the war in Normandy 
with vigor. In this war his mercenaries had a great 
and visible advantage over the feudal annies of 
:E'rance: the latter, not so useful ,vhile they remained 
in the field, entered it late in the sumluer, and com- 
monly left it in forty days. The King of France was 
forced to raise the siege of Verneuil, to evacuate N 01'- 
mandy, and agree to a truce. Then, at the head of 
his victorious Brabançolls, Henry marched into Brit- 
tany ,vith an incredible expedition. The rebellious 
army, astonished as lunch by the celerity of his 
march as the fury of his attack, was totally routed: 
The principal to,vns and castles were reduced soon 
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after. The custody of the conquered country being 
lodged in faithful hands, he fie". to the relief of Eng- 
land. There his natural son Geoffrey 
 Bishop elect of 
Ely, faithful during the rebellion of all his legitin1ate 
offspring, steadily Inaintaincd his cause, though with 
forces nluch inferior to his zeal. The king, before 
he entered into action, thought it expedient to per- 
fonn his expiation at the tOInb of Becket. 
A", D, 1174. 
Hardly had he finished this cerelnony, when 
the news arrived that the Scotch arlny was totally 
defeated, and thcir king Blade prisoner. This victo- 
ry was universally attributed to the prayers of Beck- 
et; and whilst it established the credit of the new 
saint, it established Henry in the n1Înds of his peo- 
pIe: they no longer looked upon their king as an ob- 
ject of the Divine vengeance, but as a penitent rec- 
onciled to Heaven, and under the special protection 
of the Inartyr he had Inade. The Flelnish anny, 
after se'Veral severe checks, capitulated to evacuate 
the kingdoln. The rebellious barons subn1Îtted soon 
after. _.\.11 was quiet in England; but the King of 
France rcnewed hostilities in N orlnandy, and laid 
siege to Rouen. Henry recruited his arnlY with a 
body of auxiliary Welsh, arri,ed at Rouen with his 
usual expedition, raised the siege, and drove the King 
of France quite out of Normandy. It was then that 
he agreed to an accoffilnodation, and in the terms of 
peace, w'hich he dictated in the nlidst of victory to 
his sons, his subjects, and his enelnies, there ,vas seen 
on one hand the tenderness of a father, and on the 
other the moderation of a wise nlan, not insensible of 
the Inutability of fortune. 
The war which threatened his ruin being so hap- 
pily ended, the greatness of the danger served only to 
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enhance his glory; whilst he Raw the King of France 
hUlnbled, the Flelnings defeated, the King of Scot- 
land a prisoner, and his sons and subjects reduced to 
the bounds of their duty. He elnployed this interval 
of peace to secure its continuance, and to prevent a 
return of the like evils; for which reason 
A. D. 1176, 
. he made Inany refol"lns in the la,vs and poli
 
ty of his dOlninions. He instituted itinerant justices, 
to weaken the po,ver of the great barons, and even 
of the sheriffs, 'who were hardly Inore obedient, - an 
institution which, with great public advantages, has 
remained to our tilnes. In the spirit of the same 
policy he armed the whole body of the people: the 
English conlmonalty had been in a Inanner disarmed 
ever since the Conquest. In this regulation we Inay 
probably trace the origin of the militia, which, being 
under the orders of the crown rather in a political 
than a feudal respect, were judged more to be re- 
lied on than the soldiers of tenure, to whose pride 
and power they might prove a sort of counterpoise. 
ÅJ.llidst these changes the affairs of the clergy re- 
mained untouched. The king had experienced how 
dangerous it ,vas to attempt removing foundations so 
deeply laid both in strength and opinion. He there- 
fore wisely aimed at acquiring the favor of that body, 
and turning to his own advantage a power he should 
in vain attempt to overthrow, but which he Inight set 
up against another power, which it was equally his 
interest to reduce. 
Though these Ineasures were taken with the great- 
est judglnent, and seelned to prolnise a peaceful even- 
ing to his reign, the seeds of rebellion relnained still 
at hOlne, and the dispositions that nourished them 
(were rather increased abroad. The parental author 
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ity, respectable at all tilues, ought to have the great- 
,est force in tinles when the 111anners are rude and 
the laws ÏInperfect. ....\..t that tiule Europe had not 
elTIerged out of barbaris11l, yet this great natural bond 
of society ""as extremely weak. The nUluber of f01 
eign obligations and duties ahllost dissolved the fami- 
ly obligations. Froln the 1110111ent a young man was 
knighted, so far as related to his father, he becanH1 
absolute master of his own conduct; but he contract- 
ed at the same tÌ1lle a sort of filial relation with the 
person 'who had knighted him. These various prin- 
ciples of duty distracted one another. The custom 
which then prevailed, of bestowing lands and juris- 
dictions, under the nalTIe of ..ippanages, to the sons 
of kings and the greater nobility, gave thel11 a power 
which was frequently employed against the giver; 
and the military and licentious lTIanners of the age 
alnlost destroyed every trace of every kin d of regular 
authority. In the East, where the rivalship of broth- 
ers is so dangerous, such is the force of paternal PO\v- 
er aillongst a rude people, we scarce ever hear of a 
son in arms against his father. In Europe, for sever- 
al ages, it was very common. It was Henry's great 
nlisfortulle to suffer in a particular manner from this 
disorder. 
Philip succeeded Louis, King of France. 
A. D. 1180. 
He followed closely the plan of his prede- 
cessor, to reduce the great vassals, and the King of 
England, who 'was the greatest of them; but he fol- 
lowed it 'with far 1110re 8kill and vigor, though he 
made use of the sallIe instruments ill the work. He 
revived the spirit of rebellion in the princes, Henry'& 
sons. These young princes 'were never in harmony 
with each other but in a confederacy against their 
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father, and the father had no recourse but in the mel- 
ancholy safety derived from the disunion of his chil- 
dren. This he thought it expedient to increase; but 
such policy, 'when discovered, has always a dangerous 
effect. The sons, having just quarrelled enough to 
give room for an explanation of each other's designs, 
aud 
o display those of their father, enter into a 
new conspiracy. In the midst of these n10- 
A. D. 1183. 
tions the young king dies, and sho\ved at his 
death such signs of a sincere repentance as served to 
revive the old king's tenderness, and to take a,vay all 
comfort for his loss. The death of his third son, 
Geoffrey, followed close upon the heels of 
A. D. 1186. . . 
thIS funeral. He dIed at Paris, ,vhither he 
had gone to concert measures against his father. 
Richard and John remained. Richard, fiery, rest- 
less, 
mbitious, openly took up arms, and pursued 
the war ,vith implacable rancor, and such success as 
drove the king, in the decline of his life, to a di
hon- 
orable treaty; nor was he then content, but excited 
new troubles. John was his youngest and favorite 
child; in him he reposed all his hopes, and consoled 
himself for the undutifulness of his other sons; but 
after concluding the treaty with the King of France 
and Richard, he found too soon that John had been 
as deep as any in the conspiracy. This was his last 
wound: afflicted by his children in their deaths and 
harassed in their lives, mortified as a father and a 
king, worn down with cares and sorrows more than 
with years, he died, cursing his fortune, his children, 
and the hour of his birth. When he perceived that 
death approached him, by his own de
ire he was car- 
ried into a church and laid at the altar's 
A. D. 1189. . 
foot. IIardly had he expIred, when he was 
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stripped, then forsaken by his attendants, and left a 
long tÏ1l1e a naked and unheeded body in an empty 
church: affording a just consolation for the obscurity 
of a mean fortune, and an instructive lesson ho,v lit- 
tle an outward greatness and enjoYlllents foreign to 
the mind contribute towards a solid felicity, in the 
example of one who was the greatest of kings and the 
unhappiest of mankind. 


CHAPTER VII. 


REIGN OF RICHARD I. 


WHILST Henry lived, the King of France had al- 
ways an effectual means of breaking his power by 
the divisions in his family. But now Rich- Richard I. 
ard succeeded to all the power of his father, .6.. D. 1189. 
with an equal an1bition to extend it, w'ith a temper 
infinitely 1110re fiery and impetuous, and free from 
every ilnpedilnent of internnl dissension. These cir- 
CUlnstances filled the mind of Philip with great and 
just uneasiness. There was no security but in find- 
ing exercise for the enterprising genius of the young 
king at a distance froln home. The new Crusade af- 
forded an advantageous opportunity. A little before 
his father's death, Richard had taken the cross in 
conjunction with the King of France. So precipi- 
tate were the fears of that Inonarch, that Richard 
was hardly crowned ,,,hen alnbassadors were dis- 
patched to England to ren1ind him of his obligation, 
and to pique his pride by acquainting hiIn that their 
master was eyen then in readiness to fulfil his part 
of their COlumOIl vow. An enterprise of this sort 
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was extrell1ely agreeable to the genius of Richard, 
,vhere religion sanctified the thirst of military glory
 
and where the glory itself seemed but the more de. 
sirable by being ullconnected with interest. He ill1- 
l11ediately accepted the proposal, and resolved to in- 
sure the success as well as the lustre of his expedi- 
tion by the 111agnificence of his preparations. Not 
content with the inllnense treasures alnassed by his 
father, he drew in vast sums by the sale of ahnost all 
the den1esl
es of the cro,vn, and of every office under 
it, not excepting those of the highest trust. The cler- 
gy, whose ,vealth and policy enabled then1 to take ad- 
vantage of the necessity and weakness of the Croises, 
'were generally the purchasers of both. To secure his 
dominions in his absence, he 111ade an alliance with 
the princes of Wales, and with the King of Scotland. 
To the latter he released, for a SUU1 of money, the 
homage 'which had beeu extorted by his father. 
IIis brother John gave him most uneasiness; but 
finding it unworthy, or iInpracticable, to use the se- 
verer Inethods of jealous policy, he resolved to se- 
cure his fidelity by loading hÏ111 with benefits. He 
bestowed on hin1 six eal'ldolns, and gave him in 
marriage the Lady Â visa, sole heiress of the great 
house of Gloucester; but as he gave hin1 no share in 
the regency, he increased his power, and left hÍln dis- 
contented in a killgdoln couunitted to the care of llew 
meu, who had n1erited their places by their money. 
It will be proper to take a vie\v of the conùition 
of the Holy Land at the tin1e ,vhen this third Cru- 
sade was set on foot to repair the faults cOlnmitted 
in the two former. 
he conquests of the Croises, 
extending over Pale
tille and a part of Syria, had 
been erected into a sovereignty under the name 
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of tbe Kingdolll of J erUSalell1. This killgdoln, ill- 
ordered within, surrounded on all sides by powerful 
enemies, subsisted by a strength not its own for 
near ninety years. But disf'ensions arising about 
the succession to the cro\vn, between Guy of Lusi- 
gnan and RaYl110nd, Earl of Tripoli, Guy, either be- 
cause he thought the assistance of the European 
princes too distant, or that he feared their decision, 
called in the aid of Saladin, Sultan of Egypt. This 
able prince iUlluediately entered Palestine. As the 
whole strength of the Christians in Palestine de- 
pended upon foreign succor, he first made himself 
master of the luaritilne towns, and then J erusalelll 
fell an easy prey to his arms; whilst the cOlllpetitors 
contended with the utmost violence for a kingdom 
which no longer existed for either of them. AJI Eu- 
rope ,vas alarmed at this revolution. The banished 
Patriarch of J erusalelll filled every place with the 
distresses of the Eastern Christians. The Pope or- 
dered a solemn fast to be forever kept for this loss, 
and then, exerting all his influence, excited a new 
Crusade, in "hich vast nunlbers engaged with an 
ardor unabated by their fornler misfortunes; but 
,van ting a proper subordination rather than a suffi- 
cient force, they made but a slow progress, 
1 R . I d d PI . 1 " 1 I d A. D. 1190. 
W 1ell lC 1ar an 11 Ip, at t 1e lea of 
1110re than one hundred thousand chosen men, the 
one fronl )Iarseilles, the other frolll Genoa, set sail 
to their assistance. 
In his voyage to the Holy Land accident presented 
Richard with an unexpected conquest. A 
. A. D. 1191. 
vessel of Ius fleet was driven by a storm 
to take shelter in the I
le of Cypru
. That island 
,vas go, erued Ly a prince ilamed Isaac, of the im
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perial family of the Comneni, who not only refused 
all relief to the sufferers, but plundered them of 
the little remains of their substance. Richard, re- 
senting this inhospitable treatment, aggravated by 
the insolence of the tyrant, turned his force upon 
Cyprus, vanquished Isaac in the field, took the capi, 
tal city, and was solemnly crowned king of that 
island. But deeming it as glorious to give as to 
acquire a crown, he soon after resigned it to Lusi 
gnan, to satisfy him for his claim on Jerusalem; in 
whose descendants it continued for several genera- 
tions, until, passing by marriage into the family of 
Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, it was acquired to 
that state, the only state in Europe which had any 
real benefit by all the blood and treasure lavished 
in the Holy War. 
Richard arrived in Palestine SOlne time after the 
King of France. His arrival gave new vigor to the 
operations of the Croises. He reduced Acre to sur- 
render at discretion, which had been in vain besieged 
for two years, and in the siege of which an infinite 
number of Christians had perished; and so much 
did he distinguish himself on this and on all occa- 
sions, that the whole expedition seemed to rest on his 
single valor. The King of France, seeing hÜn fully 
engaged, had all that he desired. The clhnate was 
disagreeable to his constitution, and the ,val', in 
which he acted but a second part, to his pride. 
He therefore hastened home to execute his proj- 
ects against Richard, amusing him with 03 tlls made 
to be violated, -leaving, indeed, a part of his for- 
ces under the Duke of Burgundy, but with private 
orders to give him underhand all possible obstruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding the desertion of his ally, 
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Richard continued the war with uncomlnon alac. 
rity. With very unequal numbers he engaged and 
defeated the whole army of Saladin, and slew forty 
thousand of his best troops. He obliged him to 
evacuate all the towns on the sea-coast, and spread 
the renown and terror of his arms over all ,Asia. .Å 
thousand great exploits did not, however, enable him 
to extend his conquests to the inland country. Jeal- 
ousy, envy, cabals, and a total want of discipline 
reigned in the arn1Y of the Croises. The climate, 
and their intelnperance more than the clilnate, wasted 
them with a swift decay. The vow which brought 
theln to the Holy Land was generally for a lÏlnited 
tÍlne, at the conclusion of which they were always 
impatient to depart. Their armies broke up at the 
most critical conjunctures, - as it was not the ne- 
cessity of the service, but the extent of their vows, 
which held them together. As soon, therefore, as 
they had habituated themselves to the country, and 
attained some experience, they were gone; and new 
men supplied their places, to acquire experience by 
the same misfortunes, and to lose the benefit of it by 
the same inconstancy. Thus the war could never be 
carried on with steadiness and uniformity. On the 
other side, Saladin continually repaired his losses; 
his resources were at hand; and this great captain 
very judiciously kept possession of that mountainous 
country which, formed by a perpetual ridge of Liba- 
nus, in a manner walls in the sea-coast of Palestine. 
There he hung, like a contìnual tempest, ready to 
burst over the Christian army. On his rear was the 
strong city of Jerusalem, which secured a commu- 
nication with the countries of Chaldea and )Iesopo- 
talnia, froln whcnce he was 'well supplied with every- 
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thing. If the Christians attempted to improve their 
successes by penetrating to Jerusalem, they had a 
city powerfully garrisoned in their front, a country 
wasted and destitute of forage to act in, and Saladin 
with a vast army on their rear advantageously posted 
to cut off their convoys and reinforcelnents. 
Richard was laboring to get over these disadvan- 
tages, when he was informed by repeated expresses 
of the disorder of his affairs in Europe, - disorders 
which arose froin the ill dispositions he had made at 
his d
parture. The heads of his regency had abused 
their power; they quarrelled ,vith each other, and 
the nobility with thein. Å sort of a cìvil war had 
arisen, in which they were deposed. Prince John 
was the main spring of these dissensions; he engaged 
in a close communication of councils '\vith the King 
of France, who had seized upon several places in 
Normandy.. It was with regret that Richard found 
himself obliged to leave a theatre on ,vhich he had 
planned such an illustrious scene of action. A .con- 
stant elnulation in courtesy and politeness, as well as 
in military exploits, had been kept np bet-ween him 
and Saladin. fIe now concluded a truce ,vith that 
generous enemy, and on his departure sent a lnessen- 
gel' to assure him that on its expiration he would not 
fail to be again in Palestine. Saladin replied, that, 
if he must lose his kingdom, he would choose to lose 
it to the Kin b O' of England. Thus Richard 

 "92 <..J 
- returned, leaving Jerusalem in the hands 
of the 
aracens; and this end had an enterprise in 
which two of the rnost powerful monarchs in Europe 
were personally engaged, an anny or upwards of one 
hundred thousand men einployed, and to furnish 
which the whole Christian world had been vexed and 
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exl)austed. It is a nlclancholy reflection, that the 
spirit of great designs can seldolll be Ï1H,pired, but 
where the reason of 111ankind is so unculti,
ated th{lt 
they can he turned to little advantage. 
"'I"ith this 'val' ended the fortune of Richard, who 
found the Saracens less dangerous than his Christian 
allies. I t is not ""ell known what 1110tive induced 
him to land at Aquileia, at the bottonl of the Gulf of 
Veuice, in order to take his route by Germany; but 
he pursued his journey through tbe territories of the 
Duke of Austria, whon1 he had personally affronted 
at the siege of Acre. And now, neither keeping hÏ1n- 
self out of the power of that prince, nor rousing his 
generosity by seen1Ïng to confide in it, he attell1pted 
to get through his dOlninions in disguise. Sovereigns 
do not easily aSS1.une the private character; their 
pride seldonl suffers their disguise to be conlplete: 
besides, Richard had lnacle hinlself but too well 
known, The Duke, transported ,vith the opportu- 
nity of base revenge, discovered him, seized him, 
and threw him into prison; from ,,?hence he was 
only released to be thro,vl1 into another. The Em- 
peror clain1ed hiln, and, without regarding 
A. D, 1193. 
. in thi
 unfortunate captive the common dig- 
nity of sovereigns, or his great actions in the COln1110n 
cause of Europe, treated hilu with yet greater cruelty. 
To give a color of justice to his yiolence, he proposed 
to accuse Richard at the Diet of the Enlpire upon 
certain articles relative to his conduct in the Holy 
Land. 
The news of the king's captivity caused the great- 
est consternation in all his good suhjects 
 but it re- 
vived the hopes and Inachillatiolls of Pl'ince J ohu, 
who bound hìn1self by closer ties than ever to the 
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King of France, seized upon some strongholds in 
England, and, industriously spreading a report of his 
brother's death, publicly laid claiIn to the crown as 
lawful successor. All his enùeavors, however, served 
only to excite the indignatibn of the people, and to 
attach them the more fil'lnly to their unfortunate 
prince. Eleanor, the queen dowager, as good a moth- 
er as she had been a bad wife, acted ,vith the ubnost 
vigor and p
udence to retain them in their duty, and 
omitted no means to procure the liberty of her SOIl. 
The nation seconded her with a zeal, in their circum- 
stances, uncommon. No tyrant ever inlposed so se- 
vere a tax upon his people as the affection of the 
people of England, already exhausted, levied upon 
themselves. The most favored religious orders were 
charged on this occasion. The Church plate was 
sold. The ornaments of the most holy relics were 
not spared. And, indeed, nothing serves more to 
denlonstrate the poverty of the kingdom, reduced by 
internal dissensions and remote 'wars, at that time, 
than the extrerne difficulty of collecting the king's 
ranso
, which amounted to no more than one hun- 
dred thousand marks of silver, Cologne weight. For 
raising this Stun, the first taxation, the most heavy 
and general that was ever known in England, proved 
altogether insufficient. Another taxation was set on 
foot. It was levied with the saIne rigor as the forlner, 
and still fell short. Ambassadors were sent into Ger- 
n1any with all that could be raised, and with hostages 
for the payrnent of \vhatever relnained. The king 
met these ambassadors as he ,vas carried in chains to 
plead his cause before the Diet of the Elnpire. The 
ambassadors burst into tears at this affecting sight, 
qud wept aloud; but Richard, though touched no 
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less with the affectionate loyalty of his subjects than 
with his own fallen condition, preseryed his dignity 
entire in his misfortunes, and with a cheerful air in- 
quired of the state of his don1Ïnions, the behavior of 
the King of Scotland, and the fidelity of his brother, 
the Count John. ...\.t the Diet, no longer protected 
by the character of a sovereign, he \vas supported by 
his personal abilities. lie had a ready wit and great 
natural eloquence; and his high reputation and the 
weight of his cause pleading for hinl 1110re strongly, 
the Diet at last interested itself in his favor, and pre- 
vailed on the Elnperor to accept an excessive ranSOlfi 
for disn1Ïssing a prisoner "honl he detained \vithout 
the least color of justice. Philip 1110ved heaven and 
earth to prevent his enlargement: he negotiated, he- 
prolllised, he flattered, he threatened, he outbid his 
extra'
agant ransonl. The Ell1peror, in his own na- 
ture more inclined to the bribe, \vhich tenlpted hÏ1n 
to be base, hesitated a long tilne between these offers. 
But as the paynlent of the ranSOI11 was 11101'e certain 
than Philip's prolnises, and as the instances of the 
Diet, and the nlenaces of the Pope, who protected 
Richard, as a prince serving under the Cross, were of 
n10re inuuediate consequence than his threat
, Rich- 
ard was at length released; and though it is said the 
Emperor endeavored to seize hilll again, to extort an 
other ransonl, he escaped safely into England. 
Richard, on his cOI11ing to England, found 
. . A. D. 119-1-. 
aU thIngs In the utlnost confusion; but be- 
fore he attelnpted to apply a rell1edy to so obstinate 
a disease, in order to \vipe off any degrading ideas 
w'hich lnight have arisen fron1 his imprisollinent, he 
caused hill1self to be new crowned. Then holding 
his Court of Great Council at Southalnpton, he made 
VOL. VII. 28 
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some useful regulations in the distdbution of justice. 
He called sOlnc great offenders to a strict account. 
Count John deseryed no fayor, and he lay entirely 
at the king's mercy, ,vho, by an unparalleled gener- 
osity, pardoned hill1 his 111uItiplied offences, only de- 
priving hin1 of the power of which he had Inade so 
bad a use. Generosity did not oblige him to forget 
the hostilities of the King of France. nut to prose- 
cute the 'val' money ,vas wanting, "rhich Hew taxes 
and ne,v devices supplied 'with difficulty and with 
dishonor. ,A..11 the lneall oppressions of a necessitous 
goverlllnellt ,vere exercised on this occasioll. All the 
grants which ,vere made on the king's departure to 
the Holy Land \,ere revoked, on the \veak pretence 
that the purchasers had sufficient recolnpense whilst 
they held then1. Necessity seelned to justify this, as 
well as many otl
er lneasures that were equally vio- 
lent. The ,vhole revenue of the crown had been dis- 
sipated; means to support its dignity l11USt be found; 
and these 111callS were the least un popular, as 1110St 
men sa\v ,vith pleasure the wants of government fall 
upon those who had started into a, sudden greatness 
by taking advantage of those wants. 
Richard renewed the war \vith Philip, which con- 
,tinued, though frequently interrupted by truces, for 
about five years. In this war Richard signalized 
hÍInself by that irresistible courage which on all 
occasions gave hin1 a superiority over the I(ing of 
France. But his revenues ,vere exhausted; a great 
scarcity reigned both in France and England; and 
the irregular manner of carrying on war in thosp 
days prevented a clear decision in favor of either 
party. Richard had ðtill an eye on the Holy Land, 
which he considered as the ouly province worthy of 
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his arms; and this continually diverted his thoughts 
from the steady prosecution of the ,varin France. 
The Orusade, like a superior orb, moved along with 
, all the particular systenls of politics of that time, 
and suspended, accelerated, or put back all opera- 
tions on Inotives foreign to the things themselves. 
In this ,val' it IllUst be remarked that Richard made 
a considerable use of the D1ercenaries 'who had been 
so serviceable to Henry the Second; and the King 
of France, perceiving how much his father, Louis, 
had suffered by a want of that advantage, kept on 
foot a standing arlny in constant pay, which none 
of his predecessors had done before him, and which 
afterwards for a long time very unaccountably feU 
into disuse in both kingdoms. 
Whilst this war was carried on by intervals and 
starts, it caIne to the ears of Richard that a noble- 
man of Limoges had found on his lands a consider- 
able hidden treasure. The king, necessitous and 
rapacious to the last degree, and stiInulated by the 
exaggeration and marvellous circumstances which 
always attend the report of such discoveries, inune- 
diately sent to denland the treasure, under pretence 
of the rights of seigniory. The Linlosin, either be- 
cause he had really discove1:ed nothing or that he 
was unwilling to part with so valuable an acquisi- 
tion, refused to comply with the king's demand, and 
fortified his castle. Enraged at the disappoinbnent, 
Richard relinquished the inlportant affairs in which 
he was engaged, and laid siege to this castle ,vith all 
the eagerness of a nlan who has his heart set u pOll a 
trifle. In this siege he received a wound fronl an 
arrow, and it proved mortal; but in the last, as in all 
the other acts of his life, something truly noble shone 
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out amidst the rash and irregular motions of his mind. 
The castle \vas taken before he died. The man from 
whom Richard had received the wound was brought 
before him. Being asked \vhy he levelled his arrow . 
at the king, he ans'wered, with an undaunted counte- 
nance, "that the king with his own hand had slain 
his two brothers; that he thanked God \vho gave hhn 
an opportunity to revenge their deaths even \vi th the 
certainty of his own." Richard, more touched \vith 
the n1agnanÎluity of the luaIl than offended a
 the in- 
jury he had received or the boldness of the answer, 
ordered that his life should be spared. He appointed 
his brother John to the succession; and with these 
acts ended a life and reign distinguished by 
A. D. 1199. 
a great variety of fortunes in different parts 
of the world, and crowned with great military glory, 
but without any accession of power to hiluself, or 
prosperity to his people, whom he entirely neglected, 
and reduced, by his imprudence and misfortunes, to 
no small indigence and distress. 
In many respects, a striking parallel presents it- 
self between this ancient King of England and 
Charles the Twelfth, of S,veden. They were both 
inordinately desirous of war, and rather generals 
than kings. Both were rather fond of glory than 
alubitious of empire. Both of them made and de- 
posed sovereigns. They both carried on their wars 
at a distance from home. They were both made 
prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both re- 
duced by an adversary inferior in \var, but above 
them in the arts of rule.. After spending their lives 
in remote adventures, each perished at last near home 
in enterprises not suited to the splendor of their for- 
mer exploits. Both died childless. And both, by 
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the neglect of their affairs and the severity of their 
governlnent, gave their subjects provocation and en- 
couragement to revive their freedom. In all these 
respects the two characters were alike; but Richard 
fell as Inhch short of the Swedish hero in ten1per- 
ance, chastity, and equality of n1Ïnd as he exceeded 
him in \,it and eloquence. Some of his sayings are 
the ll10st spirited that \ve find in that tilne; and son1e 
of his verses remain, .which in a barbarous agE: might 
have passed for poetry. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REIGN OF JOHN. 


WE are now arrived at one of the most 
A. D. 1199. 
memorable periods in the English story, 
whether we consider the astonishing revolutions 
\vhich were then wrought, the calan1ities in 'which 
both the prince and people were involved, or the 
happy consequences which, arising from the nlidst 
of those calamities, have constituted the glory and 
prosperity of England for so 111any years. 'Ve shall 
see a throne founded in arms, and auglnented by 
the successive policy of five able princes, at once 
shaken to its foundations: first 111ade tributary by 
the arts of a foreign po\ver; then limited, and al- 
most o"Verturned, by the violence of its subjects. 
We shall see a king, to reduce his people to obedi- 
ence, draw into his territories a tun1ultuary foreign 
arnlY, and destroy his country instead of establishing 
his governnlent. We shall behold the people, gro\vn 
desperate, call in another foreign army, with a foreign 
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prince at its head, and throw a\vay that liberty which 
they had sacrificed everything to preserve. "\Ve shall 
see the arn18 , of this prince successful against an es- 
tablished king in the vigor of his years, ebbing in the 
full tide of their prosperity, and yielding to an in- 
fant: after this, peace and order and liberty restored, 
the foreign force and foreign title purged off, and all 
things settled as happily as beyond all hope. 
Richard dying \vithout lawful issue, the succession 
to his don1Ïnions again beCallle duLious. They con- 
sisted of various territories, governed by various rules 
of descent, and all of them uncertain. There were 
two competitors: the first was Prince John, youngest 
son of Henry. the Second; the other was Arthur, son 
of Constance of Bretagne, by Geoffrey, the third son 
of that molÌarch. If the right of consanguinity \vere 
only considered, the title of John to the whole succes- 
sion had been indubitable. If the right of represen- 
tation had then prevailed, which no,v universally pre- 
vails, Arthur, as standing in the place of his father, 
Geoffrey, had a solid claiIn. About Brittany there 
was no dispute. Ånjou, Poitou, Touraine, and Gui- 
enne declared in favor of Arthur, on the principle of 
representation. Norn1andy was entirely for John. In 
England the point of lav{ had never been entirely set- 
tled, but it seen1ed rather inclined to the side of COIl 
sanguinity. Therefore in England, where this point 
was dubious at best, the claim of Arthur, an infant 
and a stranger, had little force against the pretensions 
of J oh11, declared heir by the will of the late king, 
supported by his armies, possessed of his treasures, 
and at the head of a po\verful party. He secured in 
his interests Hubert, Archbishop of CanterLury, and 
Glanville, the chief justiciary, and by then1 the body 
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of the ecclesiastics and the law. It is remarkable, 
also, that he paid court to the cities and boroughs, 
which is the fir::--t instance of that policy: but several 
of these conul1unities now happily began to emerge 
froin their ,slavery, and, taking advantage of the n.e- 
cessities and confusion of the late reign, increased in. 
wealth and cOllseq Hcnce, and had then first attained. 
a free and regular form of adn1Ïnistration. The 
towns new to po,ver declared heartily ill fa VOl' of a 
prince ,vho was willing to allo,v that their declara- 
tion could confer a right. The nobility, who 
a'v 
themselves beset by the Church, the law, and the 
burghers, had taken no Ineasures, nor even a reso- 
lution, and therefore had nothing left but to COH- 
cur in ackno1tVledging the title of John, whom they 
knew and hated. But though they 'were not able to 
exclude hhn fronl the succession, they had strength 
enough to oblige hinl to a solemn promise of restor- 
ing those liberties and franchises which they had al- 
ways claÏlned without having ever enjoyed or even 
perfectly understood. The clergy also took advan- 
tage of the badness of his title to establish one alto- 
gether as ill founded. Hubert, ..A..rchbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the speech which he delivered at the 
king's coronation, publicly affirnled that the crown 
of England ,,-as of right elective. He drew his ex- 
anlples in support of this doctrine, not frol11 the his- 
tories of the ancicnt Saxon kings, although a species 
o
 election within a certain fanÜly had then frequcnt- 
ly prevailed, but from the history of the first kings of 
the Jews: without doubt in order to reviY'e those pre- 
tensions which the clergy first set up in the election 
of Stephen, and w'hich thcy had since been obliged 
to conceal.. but had not entirely forgotten. 
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John accepted a sovereignty weakencd in the very 
act by which he acquired it; but he submitted t(l the 
times. He came to the throne at the age of thirty- 
two. He had entered early into business, and had 
been often iuvolved in difficult and arduous enter- 
prises, in which he experienced a variety of lneH and 
'fortunes. His father, whilst he was very YOllng, had 
sent him into Ireland, ,vhich kingdom was destined 
for his portion, in order to habituate that people to 
their future sovereign, and to give the young prince 
an opportunity of conciliating the favor of his new 
subjects. But he gave on this occasion no good 
omens of capacity for governnlent. Full of the inso- 
lent levity of a young lnan of high rauk ,vithout edu- 
cation, and surrounded with others equally unprac- 
tised, he insulted the Iri
h chiefs, and, ridiculing their 
uncouth garb and manners, he raised such a disaffec- 
tion to the English government, and so n1uch opposi- 
tion to it, as all the ,visdon1 of his father's 1Je
t officers 
and counsellors was hardly able to overC01l1e. In the 
decline of his father's life he joined in the rebellion 
of his brothers, with so 111uch 1110re guilt as with Inore 
ingratitude aud hypocrisy. During the reign of Rich- 
ard he ,vas the perpetual author of seditions and tu- 
mults; and yet was pardoned, and even favored by 
that prince to his death, when he very unaccount- 
ably appointed him heir to all his dOlninions. 
It was of the utlnost mOlTIent to J oh1), who had no 
solid title, to conciliate the favor of all the world. 
Yet one of his first steps, whilst his power still re- 
mained dubious and unsettled, was, on pretence of 
consanguinity, to divorce his ,vife L\.visa, with whorn 
he had lived 111any years, and to lnarry Isabella of 
Angoulême, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but 
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who had been betrothed to Hugh, Count of 
Iarche : 
thus disgu
ting at once the powerful friends of his 
divorced wife, and those of the Earl of 
Iarche, whom 
he had so sensibly wronged. 
The King of France, Philip .Augustus, saw with 
pleasure these proceedings of John, as he had before 
r
joiced at the dispute aLout the succe

ion. He had 
been always cn1ployed, and sonletÏ1nes 'with success, 
to reduce the English power through the reigns of 
one very able and one very warlike prince. He had 
greater advantages in this conjuncture, and a prince 
of quite another character now to contend with. He 
was therefore not long "rithout choosing his part; 
and whilst he secretly encouraged the Count of 
}Iarche, already stinnllated by his private wrongs, he 
openly supported the claim of Arthur to the Duchies 
of Anjou and Touraine. It was the character of this 
prince readily to lay aside and as readily to reaSSUlue 
his enterprises, as his affairs demanded. He saw 
that he had declared h.i1nself too rashly, and that he 
,vas in danger of being as
nulted upon every side. 
He saw it ,vas necessary to break an alliance, which 
the nice circunlstances and timid character of John 
would enable hin1 to do. In fact, John was at this 
time united in a close alliance with the Enlperor and 
the Earl of Flanders; and these princes were en- 
gaged in a war with France. He had then a most 
fayorable opportunity to establish all his clahns, and 
at the 
alue time to put the King of France out of a 
condition to question them ever after. But 
A. D, 1200. 
he suffered hilnself to be overreached by 
the artifices of Philip: he consented to a treaty of 
peace, by which he received an empty acknowledg- 
ment of his right to the disputed territories, and ill 
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return for which acknowledgll1ent he renounced his 
alliance with the Eillperor. By this act he at once 
strengthened his enclny, gave up his ally, and low- 
ered his character ,vith his suhjects and ,vith all the 
world. 
This treaty ,vas harùly signed, when the 
A" D. 1201. 
ill consequences of his conduct becalne evi- 
dent. The Earl of 
Iarche and ...\..rthur inllHediate- 
ly renewed their claÏ1ns and hostilities under the pro- 
tection of the lCing of France, 'who nlade a strong 
diversion by, inyading Nornlandy. ,At thc con1n1ence- 
ment of these lllotions, John, by virtue of a prerog- 
ative hitherto undisputed, sUlllllloned his English bar- 
ons to attend hin1 into France; but instead of a 
c0111pliance with his orders, he ,vas surprised with a 
solen1n dell1and of their ancient libertie
. It is as- 
tonishing that the barons should at that tilHe have 
ventured on a resolution of such dangerous Î1npor- 
tance, as they had proYided no sort of n1eans to sup- 
port theu1. But the history of those tirnes furnishes 
lllany instances of the like want of design in the 11l0st 
mOlnentous affairs, and shows that it is in vain to 
look for political causes for the actions of 111e11, who 
were 11l0st cOlnn10nly directed by a brute caprice, 
and were for the greater part destitute of any fixed 
principl
s of obedience or resistance. The king, scn- 
sible of the ,veakness of his barons, fell upon sonle 
of their castles with such tilnely vigor, and treated 
those wholn he had reduced with so lunch severity, 
that the rest inln1ediately and abjectly sublnitteù. 
lIe levied a severe tax upon their fiefs; and thiuking 
hilnself 1110re strengthened hy this treasure than the 
forced service of his barons, he excused the personal 
attendance of 1110st of theIn, and, passing into N 01'- 


. 
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mandy, he raised an ar111Y there. He found 
A. D. 1202. 
that his enen1Ïes had united their forces, 
and invested the castle of )Iirebeau, a place of impor- 
tance, in ,vhich his ll1ùther, frolll "hOlD he derived 
his right to Guienue, was besieged. IIe flew to the 
relief of this place with the spirit of a greater char- 
acter, and the success ,,"'as answerable. The Breton 
and Poiteyin arl11Y was defeated, his mother 'was 
freed, and the young Duke of Brittany and his sis- 
ter were n1ade prisoners. The latter he sent into 
England, to be confined in the castle of Bristol; the 
forlner he carried with hi1n to Rouen. The good 
fortune of John now seel11ed to be at its highest 
point; but it was exalted on a precipice; and this 
great ,ictory proved the occasion of all the evils 
which afflicted his life. 
John ,vas not of a character to resist the tempta- 
tion of having the life of his rival in his hands. .All 
historians are as fully agreed that he murdered his 
nephew as they differ in the means by which he 
accon1plished that crin1e. But the report wa
 soon 
spread abroad, variously heightened in the circunI- 
stances by the obscurity of the fact, w'hich left all 
men at liberty to imagine and invent, and excited all 
those sentÏ1nents of pity and indignation which a 
very young prince of great hopes, cruelly nIurdered 
by his uncle, naturally inspire. Philip had ne,er 
missed an occasion of endeavoring to ruin the King 
of England: and having now acquired an opportu- 
nity of accomplishing that by justice ,yhich he had 
in vain sought by alnhition, he filled every place with 
conlplaints of the cruelty of John, wh0111, as a vassal 
to the crown of Frallce, the king accused of the mur- 
der of another yassal, and summoned him to Paris to 
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be tried by his peers. It 'was by no means consistent 
either 'with the dignity or safety of John to appear to 
this summons. He had the argument of kings to 
justify what he had done. But as in all great crimes 
there is sOlnethillg of a latent weakness, and in a vi- 
cious caution sOll1ething material is ever neglected, 
John, satisfied with ren10ving his rival, took no 
thought about his enelny; but whilst he saw hin1- 
self sentenced for non-appearance in the 
A. D. 1203. 
Court of Peers, whilst he sa,v the King of 
France entering Normandy with a vast army in con- 
sequence of this sentence, and place after place, cas- 
tle after castle, falling before him, he passed his time 
at Rouen in the profoundest tranquillity, indulging 
himself in indolent amusements, and satisfied with 
vain threatenings and boasts, which only added 
greater shame to his inactivity. The English bar- 
ons who had attended him in this expedition, disaf- 
fected from the beginning, and now wearied with 
being so long witnesses to the ignominy of their 
sovereign, retired to their own country, and there 
spread the report of his unaccountable sloth and 
cowardice. John quickly followed them; and re- 
turning into his kingdoln, polluted with the charge 
of so heavy a crime, and disgraced by so many fol- 
lies, instead of aiming by popular acts to reëstablish 
his character, he exacted a seventh of their movables 
from the barons, on pretence that they had deserted 
his service. He laid the same imposition on the cler- 
gy, without giving hÏlnself the trouble of seeking for 
a pretext. He lnade no proper use of these great 
supplies, but saw the great city of Rouen, always 
faithful to its sovereigns, and now oxerting the most 
strenuous efforts in his favor, ohliged at length to 
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surrender, without the least attempt to relieve it. 
Thus the whole Duchy of Normandy, originally ac.. 
quired by the valor of his ancestors, and the source 
from which the greatness of his family had been de- 
rived, after being supported against all shocks for 
three hundred years, was torn forever frol11 the stock 
of Rollo, and reunited to the crown of France. 11n- 
11lediately all the rest of the provinces which he held 
on the continent, except a part of Guienne, despair- 
ing of his protection, and abhorring his government, 
threw themselves into the hands of Philip. 

Ieanwhile the king by his personal vices con1pleted 
the odium which he had acquired by the impotent 
violence of his government. Uxorious and yet disso- 
lute in his lnanners, he made no scruple frequently 
to violate the wives and daughters of his nobility, 
that rock on which tyranny has so often split. Other 
acts of irregular po,ver, in their greatest excesses, 
still retain th
 characters of sovereign authority; but 
here the vices of the prince intrude into the families 
of the subject, and, 'whilst they aggravate the oppres- 
sion, lower the character of the oppressor. 
In the disposition which all these causes had con- 
curred universally to diffuse, the slightest lllotion in 
his kingdom threatened the Inost dangerous conse- 
quences. Those things 'which in quiet tilnes would 
have only raised a slight controversy, no,y, when the 
minds of men were exasperated and inflanled, ,vere 
capable of affording matter to the greatest revolu- 
tions. The affairs of the Church, the winds which 
nlostly governed the fluctuating people, ,vere to be 
regarded with the UÌlll0St attention. Above all, the 
person who filled the see of Canterbury, which stood 
on a level with the throne it
clf, 'was a 1111.tter of the 
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last importance. Just at this critical thne died Hu- ' 
bert, archbishop of that see, a lnan 'who had a large 
share in procuring the cro\vn for John, and in weak- 
ening its authority by his acts at the ceren10ny of 
the coronation, as well as by his subsequent conduct. 
Imlnediately on the death of this prelate, a cabal 
of obscure monks, of the Abbey of St. Augustin, 
assemble by night, and first binding thelnselves by 
a SOlen1l1 oath not to divulge their proceedings, until 
they should be confirlned by the Pope, they elect one 
Reginald, their sub-prior, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The person elected imn1ediately crossed the seas; but 
his vanity soon discovered the secret of his greatness. 
The king received the news of this transaction with 
surprise and indignation. Provoked at such a COl1- 
tenlpt of his authority, he fell severely on the n1011- 
astery, no less surprised than himself at the clandes- 
tine proceeding of son1e of its 111en1bers. BU,t the 
sounder part pacified him in SOlne n1easure by their 
subu1ission. They elected a person reconllnended by 
the king, and sent fourteen of the most respectable 
of their body to Rome, to pray that the fonner pro- 
ceedings should be annulled, and the later and Inore 
regular confirmed. To this n1atter of contention 
another was added. ".:'\.. dispute had long subsisted 
between the suffragan bishops of the province of Can- 
terbury and the Inonks of the Abbey of St. _iustin, 
each claiming a right to elect the luetropolitan. This 
dispute \vas no\v revived, and pursued \vith 11111Ch 
vigor. The pretensions of the three contending par- 
ties were laid before the Pope, to whon1 such disputes 
were highly pleasing, as he knew that all claiInants 
willingly conspire to flatter and aggrandize that 
authority from which they expect a confirmation 
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of their own. The first election he nulled, because 
its irregularity was glaring. The right of the bish- 
ops was entirely rejected: the Pope looked with an 
e,il eye upon those whose authority he was every day 
usurping. The second election was set aside, as 111ade 
at the king. s instance: this \,,"as enough to make it 
,.ery irregular. The canon law had now grown up 
to its full strength. The enlargeluent of 1he prerog- 
ative of the Pope was the great object of this juris- 
prudence, -a prerogative which, founded on fictitiou8 
n10IHln1ent
. that are forged in an ignorant age, ea
i
 
Iy adlnitted by a credulous people. and afterwards 
confirnled and enlarged by these adlnissions, not sat- 
isfied with the supren1acy, encroached on e'\."ory n1Ï- 
nnte part of Church government, and had ahnost 
annihilated the episcopal jurisdiction throughout Eu- 
rope. Sonle canons had gi,en the luetropolitan a 
power of nOluinating a bi
hop, when the circuln- 
stances of the election were palpably irregular; and 
as it does not appear that there was any other judge 
of the irregularity than the nletropolitan hilnself, the 
election below in effect becanIe nugatory. The Pope, 
taking the irregularity in this ca
e fOl' granted, in vir- 
tue of this canon, and by his plenitude of power, or- 
dered the deputie
 of Canterbury to proceed to a new 
election. ....\t the 
anle tinIC he recollllliended to their 
choice Stephen Langton, their countrYlllau, - a per- 
SOIl already db;tingui
hed for his learning, of irre- 
proachable l1Iorals. and free fron1 e,erv canonical Îlll- 
pedinlent. This authoritati,e request the nlonks had 
not the courage to oppose in the Pope's pre
ence and 
in his own city. They nlurmured, and sulnuitted. 
In England this proceeding "as not so easily rati- 
fied. John drove the lllonks of Canterbury from 
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their monastery, and, having seized upon their rev- 
enues, threatened the effects of the saIne indigna- 
tion against all those who seelned inclined to ac- 
quiesce in the proceedings of ROlne. But ROlne 
had not Inade so bold a step with intention to re- 
cede. On the Iring's positive refusal to adn1Ït Lang- 
ton, and the expulsion of the n10nks of Canterbury, 
England 'vas laid under an interdict. Then 
A. D. 1208. 
di vine service at once ceased throughout the 
kingdoln; the churches were shut; the sacraments 
were suspended; the dead were buried without hon 
or, in highways and ditches, and the living deprived 
of all spiritual cOlnfort. On the other hand, the king 
let loose his indignation against the ecclesiastics,- 
seizing their goods, throwing 111any into prison, and 
pern1itting or encouraging all sorts of violence against 
theine The kingdom ,vas thrown into the most ter- 
rible confusion; whilst the people, uncertain of the 
object or Ineasure of their allegiance, and distracted 
with opposite principles of duty, saw thelnselves de- 
pri ved of their religious rites by the 111inisters of 
religion, and their king, furious 'with wrongs not 
caused by then1, falling indiscriluinately on the in- 
nocent and the guilty: for John, instead of soothing 
his people in this their COlnn10n calan1Ïty, sought to 
terrify then1 into obedience. In a prugress which he 
luade into the North, he threw down the inclosures 
of his forests, to let loose the wild beasts upon their 
lands; and as he saw the Papal proceedings increase 
with his opposition, he thought it necessary to strength- 
en himself by new devices. lIe oxtorted hostages and 
a new oath of fidelity n'on1 his baron
. He raised a 
great arIny, to divert the thoughts of his suLjects 
froln brooding too 111uch on their distracted condi- 
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tion. This arn1Y he transported into Ireland; and 
as it happened to his father in a similar dispute \vith 
the Pope, ,vhilst he was dubious of his hereditary 
kingdom, he subdued Ireland. At this time he is 
said to have established the English laws in that 
kingdom, and to have appointed itinerant justices. 
At length the sentence of exco111nlunication 'was 
fuhninated against the king. In the saIne year the 
sal11e sentence was pronounced upon the EU1peror 
Otho; and this daring Pope was not afraid at 011ce 
to drive to extremities the hvo greatest princes in 
Europe. And truly, nothing is more reluarkablð 
than the unifonn steadiness of the court of Rome in 
the pursuits of her ainbitious projects. For, know- 
ing that pretensions which stand merely in opinion 
cannot bear to be questioned in any part, though she 
haà hitherto seen the interdict produce but little ef- 
fect, and perceived that the excomrl1unication itself 
could draw scarce 011e poor bigot froln the king's 
service, yet she receded not the least point fro1l1 the 
utmost of her delnand. She broke off an aCCOIIlmo- 
dation just on the point of being concluded, because 
the king refused to repair the losses which the clergy 
had suffered. though he agreed to everything else, 
and even subinitted to receive the archbishop, "Tho" 
being obtruded on him, had in reality been set over 
hilIl. But the Pope, bold as politic, deterll1Ïlled to 
render him perfectly sublnissive, and to this pur- 
pose brought out the last arn1S of the ecclesiastic 
stores, which were reserved for the 1110St extreine 
occasions. Having first released the English subjects 
frol11 their oath of allegiance, by an unheard-of pre- 
SUIIlption, he fOrIllally deposed John from his throne 
and dignity; he invited the King of France to take 
VOL. YII. 29 
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possession of the forfeited crown; he called forth all 
persons fronl all parts of Europe to assist in this ex- 
pedition, by the pardons and privileges of those who 
fought for the Holy Land. 
This proceeùing did not astonish the world. The 
King of France, having driven John frolll all he held 
011 the coÜtincnt, gladly saw religion itself invite him 
to further conquests. lIe sunul10ned all his vassals, 
under the penalty of felony, and the opprobrious 
nan1e of culve'l'tage,* (a name of all things dreaded 
by both nations,) to attend in this expedition; and 
such force had this threat, and the hope of plunder 
in England, that a very great army was in 
A. D, 1213. 
a short till1e assell1bleù. A fleet also ren- 
dezvoused in the Inouth of the Seine, by the writers 
of these tÏ1nes said to consist of seven teen hundred 
sail. On this occasion John roused all his po,vers. 
He called upon all his people who by the duty 
of their tenure or allegiance ,vere obliged to defend 
their lord and king, and ill his writs stÎ1l1ulated them 
by the saine threats of culvertage ,vhich had been 
employed against hiln. They operated powerfully in 
his favor. His fleet in n uIllber exceeded the vast 
navy of France; his arlny was in everything but 
heartiness to the cause equal, and, extending along 
the coast of Kent, expected the descent of the French 
forces. 
Whilst these two mighty armies overspread the op- 
posite coasts, and the sea was covered with their fleets, 
and the decision of so vast an event was hourly ex- 
pected, various thoughts arose in the minds of those 
who Inoved the springs of these affairs. John, at the 


. A word of uncertain derivation, but which signifies some scan. 
dalous species of cowarùice. 
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Lead of one of the finest armies in the world, trembled 
inwardly, when he reflected how little 11É:
 possessed 
or n1erited their confidence. Wounded by the con- 
sciousness of his crimes, excommunicated by the 
Pope, hated by his subjects, in danger of being at 
once abandoned by heaven and earth, he was filled 
with the most fearful anxiety. The legates of the 
Pope had hitherto seen everything succeed to their 
wish. But having made use of an instrument too 
great for them to wield, they apprehended, that, when 
it had overthrown their adversary, it might recoil 
upon the court of Rome itself; that to add England 
to the rest of Philip's great possessions was not the 
way to make hÌ1n Inunble; and that in ruining John 
to aggrandize that monarch, they should set up a 
powerful enemy in the place of a submissive vassal. 
They had done enough to give them a superiority 
in any negotiation, and they privately sent an embas- 
sy to the King of England. Finding him very tract- 
able, they hasted to complete the treaty. The Pope's 
legate, Pandulph, was intrusted with this affair. He 
knew the nature of men to be such that they seldom 
engage willingly, if the whole of an hardship be 
shown them at first, but that, having advanced a cer- 
tain length, their former concessions are an argument 
with them to advance further, and to give all because 
they have already given a great deal. Therefore he 
began with exacting an oath froin the king, by which, 
,vithout showing the extent of his design, he engaged 
him to everything he could ask. John swore to sub- 
mit to the legate in all things relating to his excom- 
munication. And first he \vas obliged to accept Lang- 
ton as archbishop; then to restore the monks of 
Canterbury, and other dcpriycd ecclesiastics, and to 
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make them a full indemnification for all their losses. 
And now, by these concessions, all things seemed to 
be perfectly settled. The cause of the quarrel was 
entirely renloved. But when the king expected for 
so perfect a submission a full absolution, the legate 
began a labored harangue on his rebellion, his tyran 
ny, and the inlllllneraLle sins he had committed, and 
ill conclusion declared that there was no way left to 
appease God and the Church but to resign his crown 
to the Holy See, from whose hands he should receive 
it purified from all pollutions, and hold it for the fu- 
ture by homage and an annual tribute. 
John was struck motionless at a denland so extrav- 
agant and unexpected. He knew not on which side 
to turn. If he cast his eyes toward the coast of 
France, he there saw his enemy Philip, who consid- 
ered him as a oriIninal as well as an enemy, and who 
aimed not only at his crown, but his life, at the head 
of an innumerable multitude of fierce people, ready 
to rush in upon him. If he looked at his own arlny, 
he saw nothing there but coldness, disaffection, un- 
certainty, distrust, and a strength in which he knew 
not whether he ought most to confide or fear. On 
the other hand, the Papal thunders, from the wounds 
of which he ,vas still sore, were levelled full at his 
head. He could 110t look steadily at these compli- 
cated difficulties: and truly it is hard to say what 
choice he had, if any choice were left to kings in what 
concerns the independence of their crO'V11. Sur- 
rounded, therefore, with these difficulties, and that all 
his late hunliliations might not be rendered as inef- 
fectual as they were ignominious, he took the last 
step, and in the presence of a numerous assembly of 
his peers aud prelates, who turned their eyes fronl 
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this lllortifying sight, forlually resigned his crown to 
the Pope's legate, to whom at the same time he did 
hOlllage and paid the first fruits of his tribute. Noth- 
ing could be added to the humiliation of the king 
upon this occasion, but the insolence of the legate, 
,vho spurned the treasure with his foot, and let the 
crown remain a long time on the ground, before he 
restored it to the degraded owner. 
In this proceeding the lllOti yes of the king may be 
easily discovered; but how the barons of the king- 
dom, who were deeply concerned, suffered without 
any protestation the independency of the crown to 
be thus forfeited is lucntioned by no historian of that 
time. In civil tUlnults it is astonishing ho\v little re- 
gard is paid by all parties to the honor or safety of 
their country. The killg's friends were probably in- 
duced to acquiesce by the same Illotives that had in- 
fluenced the king. His enemies, who were the lUOst 
numerous, perhaps saw his abasement with pleasure, 
as they knew this action nlight be one day employed 
against hÏ111 with effect. To the bigots it was enough 
that it aggrandized the Pope. It is perhaps worthy 
of observation that the conduct of Pandulph towards 
King John bore a very great affinity to that of the 
Roman consuls to the people of Carthage in the last 
Punic War, - dra,,-ing then1 fronl concession to con- 
cession, and carefully concealing their design, until 
they Il1ade it Îlnpossible for the Carthaginians to re- 
sist. Such a strong reselublance did the sallIe alubi- 
tion produce in such distant tÏ1ues ; and it is far froin 
the sole instance in which ,ve may trace a similarity 
between the spirit and conduct of the former and lat- 
ter Rome in their common design on the liberties of 
mankind. 
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The Jegates, having thus triumphed over the king, 
passed back into France, but without relaxing the 
interdict or excolllffiunication, which they still left 
hanging oyer hhn, lest he should be tempted to throw 
off the chains of his new subjection. Arriving in 
France, they delivered their orders to Philip ,vith as 
much haughtiness as they had done to John. They 
told hin1 that the end of the war ,vas answered in the 
hUlniliation of the King of England, who had been 
rendered a dutiful son of the Church, - and that, if 
the King of France should, after this notice, proceed 
to further hostilities, he had to apprehend the san1C 
sentence which had humbled his adversary. Philip, 
who had not raised 80 great an army with a view of 
refonning the lllanners of King John, would have 
slighted these threats, had he not found that they 
were seconded by the ill dispositions ,of a part of his 
own army. The Earl of Flanders, al \vays disaffected 
to his cause, 
as glad of this opportunity to oppose 
him, and, only following hin1 through fear, withdrew 
his forces, and now openly opposed him. Philip 
turned his arms against his revolted vassal. The 
cause of John was revived by this dissension, and his 
courage seelned rekindled. 
Iaking one effort of a 
vigorous mind, he brought his fleet to an action with 
the French navy, which he entirely destroyed on the 
coast of Flanders, and thus freed hÍlnself froin the 
terror of an invasion. But when he intended to eln: 
bark and improve his success, the barons refused to 
follow him. They alleged that he was still eXCOln- 
municated, and that they would not follo,v a lord 
under the censures of the Church. This demon- 
strated to the king the necessity of a speedy abso- 
lution; and he received it this year from the hands 
of Cardinal Langton. 
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That archbishop no sooner caIne into the kingdom 
than he discovered designs very different froIn those 
which the Pope had raised hinl to pronlote. He 
forilled schelnes of a very deep and extensive nature, 
and becanle tbe first lllover in all the affairs which 
distinguish the relnainder of this reign. In the oath 
'which he adluillistered to John on his absolution, he 
did Hot confine hÜllself solely to the ecclesiastical 
grievances, but made hilu swear to aluend his civil 
goverllluent, to raise no tax without the consent of 
the Great Council, and to punish no man but by 
the judgillent of his court. In these terms we Inay 
see the Great Charter traced in Ininiature. .Å new 
scene of contention was opened; new pretensiows 
were started; a new schelne was displayed. One 
dispute ,vas hardly closed, when he was involyed in 
another; and this unfortunate king soon discovered 
that to renounce his dignity ,vas not the way to se- 
cure his repose. For, being cleared of the excom- 
munication, he resolved to pursue the war in France, 
in which he was not wi thou t a prospect of success ; 
but the barons refused upon new pretences, and not 
a nlan would serve. The king, incensed to find hÍln- 
self equally opposed in his lawful and unlawful com- 
mands, prepared to avenge hÌ1nself in his accustomed 
lUanneI', and to reduce the barons to obedience by 
carrying ,val' into their estates. But he found by 
this experÌ1llent that his po,ver was at an end. The 
Archbishop foUowed hÌ1n, confronted hiln with the 
liberties of his people, reminded hinl of his late oath, 
and threatened to excolllmunicate every person who 
should obey hirn in his illegal proceedings. The 
king, first provoked, afterwards terrified at this resú- 
lutiou, forbore to prosecute the recusants. 
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The English barons had privileges, which they 
knew to have been violated; they had always kept 
up the memory of the ancient Saxon liberty; and if 
they were the conquerors of Britain, they did not 
think that their own servitude was the just fruit of 
their victory. They had, however, but an indistinct 
view of the object at ,vhich they aÌlned; they rather 
fel t their wrongs than understood the cause of them; 
and having no head nor council, they were more in 
a condition of distressing their king and disgracing 
their country by their disobedience than of applying 
any effectual rell1edy to their grievances. Langton 
sa,v these dispositions, and these 'wants. He had 
conceived a settled plan for reducing the king, and 
all his actions tended to carry it into execution. 
This prelate, under pretence of holding an ecclesi- 
astical synod, dre\v together privately SOlne of the 
principal barons to the Church of St. Paul in Lon- 
don. There, having expatiated on the llliseries 
which the kingdol11 suffered, and having explained 
at the saIne tirrIe the liberties to which it was enti- 
tled, he produced the faluous charter of Henry the 
First, long concealed, and of ,vhich, ,vith infinite dif. 
ficulty, he had procured an authentic copy. rrhis he 
held up to the barons as the standard about which 
they were to unite. These 'were the liberties ,vhièh 
their ancestors had received by thc frec conccssion of 
a former king, and these the rights ,vhich thcir vir- 
tue was to force from the present, if (which God for- 
bid !) they should find it necessary to have l'ecourse 
to such extrelnities. The barons, transported to find 
an authentic instrument to justify thcir discontcnt 
and to expla.in and sanction their pretensions, cov- 
ered the Archbishop with praises, readily confeder- 
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ated to support their delnands, and, binding them- 
sel ves by every obligation of human and religious 
faith to vigor, unanÌ1nity, and secrecy, they depart to 
confederate others in their design. 
This plot ,vas in the hands of too many to be per- 
fectly concealed; and John saw, without knowing 
ho\v to ward it off, a Inore dangerous blow levelled 
at his authority than any of the fonner. He had no 
resources ,vi thin his kingdolll, where all ra!1ks and 
orders were united against hiln by one common 
hatred. Foreign alliance he had none, al110ng tem- 
poral powers. He endeavored, therefore, if possible, 
to draw sonle benefit fron1 the lnisfortune of his new 
circulnstallces: he thre,v hilnself upon the protection 
of the Papal power, which he had so long and with 
such reason opposed. The Pope readily received him 
into his protection, but took this occasion to make 
hin1 purchase it by another and 1110re formal resig- 
nation of his crown. His present necessities and his 
habits of Inllniliation lllade this second degradation 
easy to the king. TIut Langton, ,vho no longer acted 
in subservience to the Pope, from wholn he had now 
nothing further to expect, and who had put himself 
at the head of the patrons of civil liberty, loudly ex- 
claimed at this indignity, protested against the resig- 
nation, and laid his protef:tation on the altar. 
This was Inore disagreeable to the barons than the 
fir
t resignation, .as they 'were sensible that he now 
degraded himself only to lllunble his subjects. They 
,vere, however, once nlore patient witnef:ses to that 
ignominious act, - and \vere so nlllch overawed by 
the Pope, or had brought their design to so little 
maturity, that the king, in spite of it, still found 
means and authority to raise an army, with which he 
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made a final effort to recover some part of 
.&. D. 1214. 
his donlinions in France. The juncture was 
altogether favorable to his design. Philip had all 
his attention abundantly elnployed in another quar- 
ter, a.gainst the terrible attacks of the Enlperor Otl1o 
in a confederacy with the Earl of Flanders. John, 
strengthened by this diversion, carried on the ,varin 
Poitou for sonle tillle ,vith good appearances. The 
Battle of Bouvines, ,vhich ,vas fought this year, put 
an end to all these hopes. In this battle, the Ilnpe- 
rial arlny, consisting of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, were defeated by a third of their number 
of French forces. The Elnperor hÎlllself, with diffi- 
culty escaping from the field, survived but a short 
time a battle which entirely broke his strength. So 
signal a success established the grandeur of France 
upon ilnmovable foundations. Philip rose continu- 
ally in reputation and po,ver, whilst John continually 
declined in both; and as the King of France was 
now ready to eUlploy against hilll all his forces, so 
lately victorious, he sued, by the lllediation of the 
Pope's legate, for a truce, \vhich was granted to him 
for five years. Such truces stood in the place of 
regular treaties of peace, which were not often made 
at that tÎ1ne. 
The barons of England had made use of the king's 
absence to bring their confederacy to forIn; and now, 
seeing hiln return ,vith so little credit, his allies dis- 
comfited, and no hope of a party alnong his subjects, 
they appeared in a body before hÎ1n at I.Jon- 
A, D. 1215. 
don. All in cOlllplete armor, and in the 
guise of defiance, they presented a petition, very hum- 
ble in the language, but excessh
e in the substance, 
in which they declared their liberties, and prayed that 
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they lllight be fonnally allo\ved and established by 
the royal authority. The king resolved not to sub- 
n1Ït to their denlands; but being at present in no 
condition to resist, he required tilne to consider of so 
inlportant an affair. The time which was granted to 
the king to ieliberate he employed in finding nleans 
to avoid a compliance. He took the cross, by which 
he hoped to render his person sacred; he obliged the 
people to renew their oath of fealty; and, lastly, he 
had recourse to the Pope. Fortified by all the de- 
vices 'which could be used to supply the place of a 
real strength, he ventured, \vhen the barons renewed 
their demands, to gi\e them a positive refusal; he 
swore by the feet of God (his usual oath) that he 
would never grant theln such liberties as must make 
a slave of hiulself. 
The barons, on this answer, immediately fly to 
arlllS: they rise in every part; they form an arnlY, 
and appoint a leader; and as they knew that no de- 
sign can involve all sorts of people or inspire them 
with extraordinary resolution, unless it be anÌ1nated 
viith religion, they call their leader the Marshal of 
the A.nny of God and Holy Church. The king was 
wholly unprovided against so general a defection. 
The city of London, the pos
essioll of which has 
generally proyed a decisive advantage in the Eng- 
lish civil wars, .was betrayed to the barons. He 
nlight rather be said to be inlprisoned than de- 
fended in the Tower of Londou, to which close 
siege 'was laid; 'whilst -the lllarshal of the barons' 
arnlY, exercising the prerogatives of royalty, issued 
"Tits to SUilllTIOn all the lords to join the anllY of lib- 
erty, threatening equally all those who should adhere 
to the king and tbose who betrayed an indifference to 
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the cause by their neutrality. John, deserted by all, 
had no resource but in teillporizing and submission. 
Without questioning in "any part the terlTIS of a trea- 
ty which he intended to observe in none, he agreed 
to everything the barons thought fit to ask, hoping 
that the exorbitancy of their deñlauds ,vould justify 
in the eyes of the world the breach of his promises. 
The instrunlents by which the barons secured their 
liberties were drawn up in form of charters, and in 
the Inanner by which grants had been usually made 
to lllonasteries, \vith a preamble signifying that it was 
done for the benefit of the Iring's soul and those of 
his ancestors. For the place of soleillnizing this re- 
markable act they chose a large field, overlooked by 
Windsor, called Running-illede, which, in our present 
tongue, signifies the l\feadow of Oouncil, - a place 
long consecrated by public opinion, as that ,vherein 
the quarrels and wal'S which arose in the English 
nation, when divided into kingdoms or factions, had 
been terminated fronl the reillotest tÌ1lles. Here it 
was that King John, on the 15th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1215, signed those two memorable 
instruillellts which first disarlned the crown of its un- 
limited prerogatives, and laid the foundation of Eng- 
lish liberty. Oue was called the Great Oharter; the 
other, the Oharter of the Forest. If we look back to 
the state of the nation at that time, we shall the 
better comprehend the spirit and necessity of these 
gran ts. 
Besides the ecclesiastical jurisprudence, at that 
time, two systems of laws, very different frolll each 
other in their object, their reason, and their author- 
ity, regulated the interior of the kingdom: the For- 
e8t Law, and the COllll110n Law. After the Northern 
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nations had settled here, and in other parts of Eu- 
rope, hunting, which had fonnerly been the chief 
n1eans of their subsistence, still continued their fa- 
vorite diversion. Great tracts of each country, ,vast- 
ed by the wars in which it was conquered, ,vere set 
apart for this kind of sport, and guarded in a state of 
desolation by strict laws and severe penalties. When 
such ,vaste lands were in the hands of subjects, they 
were called Chases; w'hen in the po,ver of the sov- 
ereign, they were denominated Forests. These forests 
lay properly within the jurisdiction of no hundred, 
county, or bishopric; and therefore, being out both of 
the Common and the Spiritual Law, they were gov- 
erned by a law of their own, which was such as the 
king by his private will thought proper to impose. 
There "Were reckoned in England no less than sixty- 
eight royal forests, SOlne of them of vast extent. In 
these great tracts were many scattered inhabitants; 
and several persons had property of woodland, and 
other soiL inclosed within their bounds. Here the 
king ha d separate courts and particular justiciaries; 
a con1plete jurisprudence, with all its ceren10nies and 
ternlS of art, was fonned; and it appears that these 
laws were better digested and more carefully enforced 
than those which belonged to civil government. They 
had, indeed, all the qualities of the worst of laws. 
Their professed object was to keep a great part of the 
nation desolate. They hindered cqn1munication and 
destroyed industry. They had a trivial object, and 
lllost severe sanctions; for, as they belonged imme- 
diately to the king's personal pleasures, by the lax 
interpretation of treason in those days, all considera- 
ble offences again
t the Forest Law, such as killing the 
beasts of galne, were considered as high treason, and 
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punished, as high treason then was, by truncation of 
linlbs and loss of eyes and testicles. Hence arose a 
thousand abuses, vexatious suits, and pretences for 
imposition upon all those who lived in or near these 
places. The deer were suffered to run loose upon 
their lands; and many oppressions were used with 
relation to the claim of conlmonage which the peo- 
ple had in most of the forests. The N ornlan kings 
were not the first makers of the Forest Law; it sub- 
sisted l.u
der the Saxon and Danish kings. Canute 
the Great composed a body of those laws, which still 
l'enIains. But under the N ornlan kings they were 
enforced with greater rigor, as the whole tenor of the 
Norman government was more rigorous. Besides, 
llew forests were frequently made, by which private 
property was outraged in a grievous nlanner. N oth- 
ing, perhaps, shows more clearly how little men are 
able to depart from the comnlon course of affairs than 
that the Norman kings, princes of great capacity, and 
extremely desirous of absolute power, did not think 
of peopling these forests, places under their own un- 
controlled dOlTIinion, and which might have served 
as so lllauy garrisons dispersed throughout the coun- 
try. The Charter of the Forests had for its object 
the disafforesting several of those tracts, the pre- 
vention of future afforestings, the mitigation and as- 
certainnIent of the punishments for breaches of the 
Forest Law. 
The COlnmon Law, as it then prevailed in England, 
was in a great measure composed of sonIe remnants 
of the old Saxon custorns, joined to the feudal insti- 
tutions brought in at the N ornlan Conquest. And it 
is here to be observed, that the constitutions of 1\fag- 
na Charta are by no means a renewal of the Laws 
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of St. Edw"ard, or the ancient Saxon laws, as our 
historians and law-'\vriters generally, though very 
groundlessly, assert. They bear no rescnlblance in 
any particular to the Laws of St. Edward, or to any 
other collection of these ancient Ï1L,;titutiolls, Indeed, 
how should they? The object of 
lagna Charta is 
the correction of the feudal policy, 'which was first 
introduced, at least in any regular forIn, at the COll- 
quest, and did not subsist before it. It may be fur- 
ther obseryed, that in the prealuble to the Great 
Charter it is stipulated that the barons shall hold 
the liberties there granted to then1- and their heirs, 
f'rom tlte king and his heirs
. which 
hows that the 
, 
doctrine of an unalienable tenure "as always upper- 
most in their n1inds. Their idea even of liberty was 
not (if I nlay use the expression) perfectly free; and 
they did not clailn to possess their privileges upon 
any natural principle or independent botton1, but 
just as they held their lands froln the king. Tbis 
is worthy of observation. 
By the Feudal Lavt, all landed property is, by a 
feigned conclusion, supposed to be derived, and there- 
fore to be nlediately or in11nediately held, froln the 
crown. If SOine estates were so derived, others were 
certainly procnred by the san1e original title of con- 
quest by which the crown itself was acquired, and the 
derivation from the king could in reason only be con- 
sidered as a fiction of law. But its consequent rights 
being once suppo::-:ed, nUlll}" real charges and burdens 
grew froln a fiction luade only for the preserva tion of 
subordination; and in consequence of this, a great 
po-lv-er ,vas exercised over the persons and estates of 
the tenants. The fines on the succession to an estate, 
called in the feudal language 'reliefs, were not fixed 
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to any certainty, and were therefore frequently Inade 
so excessive that they Inight rather be considered as 
redemptions or new purchases than acknowledgments 
of superiority and tenure. 'Vith respect to that most 
important article of Inarriage, there was, in the very 
nature of the feudal holding, a great restraint laid 
upon it. It was of Ï1npol'tance to the lord that the 
person who received the feud should be subnlissive 
to him; he had, therefore, a right to interfere in 
the nlarriage of the heiress ,vho inherited the feud. 
This right was carried further than the necessity re- 
quired: the male heir himself was obliged to marry 
according to the choice of his lord; and even widows, 
who had made one sacrifice to the feudal tyranny, 
were neither suffered to continue in the wido'wed state 
1101' to choose for themselves the partners of their sec- 
ond bed. In fact, marriage was publicly set up to 
sale. The ancient records of the Exchequer afford 
Inany instances where some wOlnen purchased by 
heavy fines the privilege of 3, single life, some the 
free choice of an husband, others the liberty of reject- 
ing some person particularly disagreeable. .And what 
may appear extraordinary, there are not 'wanting ex- 
a111ples where a WOlnan has fined in a considerable 
SUIll, that she might not be cOlnpelled to Inarry a 
certain man; the suitor, on the other hand, has out- 
bid her, and solely by offering more for the marriage 
than the heiress could to prevent it, he carried his 
point directly and avowedly against her inclinations. 
Now, as the king claimed no right over his Ï1nmcdi- 
ate tenants that they did not exerciso in the same or 
in a more oppressive Inanner over their vassals, it is 
hard to conceive a lnore general and cruel grievance 
than this shameful Inarkct, which so universally out- 
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raged the most sacred relations among mankind. 
But the tyranny over ",'onlen was not over with the 
nlarriage. ..A,s the king seized into his hands the es- 
tate of every deceased tenant in order to 'e(
nre his 
relief, the widow ,yas driven often by an heayy com- 
position to purchase the admission to her dower, into 
\vhich it should seelll she could not enter without the 
king's consent. 
..All these w.ere nlarks of a real and grie'\ous ser- 
vitude. The Great Charter "ras made, not to destroy 
the root, but to cut short the overgrown branches 
of the feudal service: first, in nloderating and in re- 
ducing to a certainty the reliefs which the king's ten- 
ants paid on succeedi
g to their estate according to. 
their rank; and, secondly, in taking off some of the- 
burdens which had been laid on Inarriage, whether 
compulsory or restrictive, and thereby preventing that 
shalueful market which had been made in the per- 
sons of heirs, and the most sacred things aillongst 
mankind. 
There were other provisions made in the Great 
Charter that went deeper than the feudal tenure, 
and affected the ,vhole body of the civil go'\ernment. 
A great part of the king's revenue then consisted 
in the fines and amercements which were Ünposed 
in his courts. ...\.. fine was paid there for liberty to 
conunence or to conclude a suit. The punishment 
of offences by fine 'was discretionary; and this di:;- 
cretionary po,,-er had been very luuch abused. But 
by )[agna Charta things 'were so ordered, that a de- 
linquent mig
lt be punished, but not ruined, hy a 
fine or arnercelnent; because the degree of his of- 
fence, and the rank he held, were to be taken into 
consideration. llis freehold, his merchandise, and 
VOL. VII. 30 
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those instruments by ,vhich he obtained his liveli- 
hood were Blade sacred froln such i111positions. 
A more grand refornl was 111ade ,vith regard to 
the adrninistratioll of justice. The kings in those 
days seldorn resided long in one place, and their 
courts followed their persons. This erratic justice 
111ust have been productive of infinite inconvenience 
to the litigants. It ,vas now provided that civil 
suits, called C017zmon Pleas, should be fixed to some 
certain place. Thus one branch of jurisdiction was 
separated froln the king's court, and detached from 
his person. They had not yet COlne to that nla- 
turity of jurisprudence as to think this lnight be 
111ade to extend to crilninal law also, and that the 
latter ,vas an object of still greater ÏJnportance. But 
even the for111er 111ay be considered as a great revo- 
lution. ,A. trihunal, a creature of Inere law, inde- 
pendent of personal power, was established; and this 
separation of a king's authority froll1 his person ,vas 
a Inatter of vast consequence towards introducing 
ideas of freedoln, and confinning the sacredness and 
111ajesty of laws. 
But the grand article, and that which cemented 
all the parts of the fabric of liberty, ,vas this,- 
that "no freelnan shan be taken, or Ï1nprisoned, or 
disseized, or outlawed, or hanished, or in any wise 
,destroyed, but by judgn1ent of his peers." 
There is another article of nearly as Illuch conse- 
quence as the fonner, considering the state of the 
nation at that tilne, by 'which it is provided that the 
barons shall grant to their tenants the ,saIne liberties 
which they had stipulated for thclnselves. This pre- 
vented the kingdom fl'Olll degenerating into the worst 
imaginable governrnent, a feudal aristocracy. The 
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. 
English barons were not in the condition of those 
great princes who had Inade the French monarchy 
so low in the preceding century, or like those who 
reduced the Imperial power to a name. They had 
been brought to moderate bounds by the policy of 
the first and second Henrys, and were not in a con- 
dition to set up, for petty sovereigns by an usurpation 
equally detrimental to the crown and the people. 
They ,vere able to act only in confederacy; and this 
COlnn10n cause made it' necessary to consult the com- 
mon good, and to study popularity by the equity of 
their proceedings. This was a very happy circum- 
stance to the growing liberty. 
These concessions were so just and reasonable, that, 
if we except the force, no prince could think himself 
wronged in lnaking then1. But to secure the observ- 
ance of these articles, regulations were made, which, 
whilst they were regarded, scarcely left a shadow 
of regal power. And the barons could think of no 
n1easures for securing their freedom, but such as 
were inc9nsistent with monarchy. A council of 
twenty-five barons was to be chosen by their. own 
body, ,,
ithout any concurrence of the king, in order 
to hear and determine upon all complaints concern- 
ing the breach of the charter; and as these charters 
extended to aln10st every part of government, a tri- 
bunal of his enemies was set up who might pass judg- 
ment on all his actions. And that force lllight not 
he wanting to execute the judgments of this new 
tribunal, the king agreed to issue his own writs to 
all persons, to oblige them to take an oath of obedi- 
ence to the twenty-five barons, ,,
ho' were elnpowered 
to di
tre
s him by seizure of his lands and castles, 
and hy every possible method, until the grievance 
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. 
complained of was redressed according to their pleas- 
ure: his own person and his family were alone ex- 
empted from violence. 
By these last concessions, it must be confessed, he 
was effectually dethroned, and with all the circum- 
stances of indignity which could be imagined. He 
had refused to govern as a lawful prince, and he 
saw himself deprived of even his legal authority. 
He became of no sort of consequence in his king- 
dam; he was held in universal contempt and de- 
rision; he fell into a profound melancholy. It was 
in vain that he had recourse to the Pope, whose 
power he had found sufficient to reduce, but not 
to support him. The censures of the Holy See, 
which had been fulminated at his desire, were little 
regarded by the barons, or even by the clergy, sup- 
ported in this resistance by the firmness of their 
archbishop, \vho acted with great vigor in the cause 
of the barons, and even delivered into their hands 
the fórtress of Rochester, one of the most ÏInportant 
places in the kingdoln. After much lueditation the 
king at last resolved upon a measure of the most ex- 
treme kind, extorted by shan1e, revenge, and despair, 
but, considering the disposition of the thue, Inuch 
the most effectual that could be chosen. He dis- 
patched emissar
es into France, into the Low Coun- 
tries and Germany, to raise men for his service. He 
had recourse to the same measures to bring his king- 
dom to obedience which his predecess<1r, Willianl, had 
used to conquer it. He promised to the adventurers 
in his quarrel tlle lands of the rebellious barons, and 
it is said even empowered his agents to make char.. 
tel'S of the estates of several particulars. The ut 
most success attended these negotiations in an 
ge 
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when Europe abounded with a warlike and poor no- 
bility, with younger brothers, for whom there was 
no provision in regular armies, who seldom entered 
into the Church, and never applied themselves to 
COlnluerce, and 'when every considerable fan1Ïly was 
surrounded by an innumerable multitude of. retain- 
ers and dependants, idle, and greedy of war and pil- 
lage. The Crusade had universally diffused a spirit 
of adventure; and if any adventure had the Pope's 
approbation, it was sure to have a ntuuber of fol- 
lowers. 
John \vaited the effect of his measures. He kept 
up no longer the solelnn mockery of a court, in 
which a degraded king must always have óeen the 
lowest object. He retired to the Isle of Wigh t: his 
only companions were sailors and fishermen, among 
whom he became extremely popular. N ever was he 
Inore to be dreaded than in this sullen retreat, whilst 
the barons amused then1sel ves by idle jests and vain 
conjectures on his conduct. Such was the strange 
want of foresight in that barbarous age, and such 
the total neglect of design in their affairs, that the 
barons, when they had got the charter, which was 
weakened eyen by the force by which it was obtained 
and the great power \vhich it granted, set no watch 
upon the king, seemed to have no intelligence of 
the great and open machinations which were carry- 
ing on against them, and had made no sort of dis- 
positions for their defence. They spent their tilne 
in tournaments and bear-baitings, and other dh-'er- 
sions suited to the fierce rusticity of their manners. 
A.t length the storn1 broke forth, and found them ut- 
terly unprovided. The Papal excolnmunication, the 
indignation of their prince, and a vast army of law- 
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less and bold adventurers were poured down at once. 
upon their heads. Such nun1bers were engaged in 
this enterprise that forty thousand are said to have 
perished at sea. Yet a nun1ber still ren1ained suf- 
ficient to COlllpose two great arrnies, one of ,vhich, 
with the enraged king at its head, ravaged without 
mercy the North of England, whilst the other turned 
all the West to a like scene of blood and desolation. 
The' 111elnory of Stephen's wars was renewed, with 
every image of horror, misery, and crime. The bar- 
ons, dispersed and trell1bling in their castles, 'waited 
who should fall the next victim. 
hey had no ar1l1Y 
able to keep the field. The Archbishop, on whom 
they had' great reliance, was suspended fron1 his fun
- 
tions. There was no hope even from submission: 
the king could not fulfil his engagoments to his for- 
eign troops at a cheaper rate than the utter ruin of 
his barons. 
In tÌ1ese circumstances of despair they resolved to 
have recourse to Philip, the ancient enen1Y of their 
country. Throwing off all allegiance to John, they 
agreed to accept Louis, the son of that lllonarch, as 
their king. Philip had once more an opportunitÿ of 
bringing the crown of England into his faillily, and 
he readily embraced it. He immediately 
A. D. 1216. . . 
sent his son Into England wIth seven hun- 
dred ships, and slighted the Inenaces and eXCOlunlU- 
nications of the Pope, to attain the san1e object for 
which he had forn1erly armed to support and exe- 
cute them. The affairs of the barons as
ulnec1 quite 
a new face by this reinforcement, and their rise was 
as sudden and striking as their fall. The foreign 
army of King John, without discipline, pay, or order, 
ruined and ,vasted in the midst of its successes, was 
. 
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little able to oppose the natural force of the COUll- 
try, called forth and recruited by so considerable a 
succor. Besides, the French troops 'who served un- 
der J Ohll, and lnade a great part of his arluy, inllne- 
diately went over to the enell1Y, un\villing to serve 
against their sovereign in a cause which now began 
to look desperate. The son of the King of France 
was ackno\vledged in London, and received the hom- 
age of all ranks of n1en. John, thus deserted, had 
no other ally than the Pope, who indeed served hinl 
to the uhnost of his power, but \vith arn1S to which 
the circulllstances of the tilne alone can give any 
force. He exco111n1unicated Louis and his adherents; 
he laid England under an interdict; he threatened 
the King of France bill1self with the saIne sentence: 
but Philip continued firn1, and the interdict had lit- 
tle effect in England. Cardinal Langton, by his re- 
markable address, by his interest in the Sacred Col- 
lege, and his pruden t subn1Ïssions, had been restored 
to the exercise of his office; but, steady to the cause 
. 
he had first espoused, he n1ade use of the recovery 
of his authority to carryon his old designs against 
thé king and the Pope. He celebrated divine ser- 
vice in spite of the interdict, and by his influence 
and exalnple taught others to despise it. The king, 
thus deserted, and now only solicitous for his per- 
sonal safety, rall1uled, or ra ther fled, fro1l1 place to 
place, at the head of a slnall party. IIe was in great 
danger in pa
sillg a lnarsh in Norfolk, in which he 
lost the greatest part of his baggage, and his Inost 

Yaluable effects. 'Vith difficulty he escaped to the 
Inonastery of Swineshead, where, violently agitated 
by grief and ùisappoilltlncnts, his late fatigue and 
the use of an Ì1nproper diet threw hinl into a fever, 
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of which he died in a few days at N e\vark, not with- 
out suspicion of poison, after a reign, or rather a 
struggle to reign, for eigh teen years, the 1110st tur- 
bulent and calan1itous both to king and people of 
any that are recorded in the English history. 
It may not be ÏInpropcr to pause here for a few 
monlents, and to consider a little more minutely the 
causes which had produced the grand revolution 
in favor of liberty by which this reign \vas distin- 
guished, and to draw all the CirCUll1stances which 
led to this remarkable event into a single point of 
view. Since the death of Ed ward. the Confessor only 
two princes succeeded to the crown upon undisput- 
ed titles. Willialn the Conqueror established his by 
force of arlns. His successors were obliged to court 
the people by yielding nlany of the possessions and 
many of the prerogatives of the crown; but they 
supported a dubious title by a vigorous adn1inistra- 
tion, and recovered by their policy, in the course of 
their reign, what the necessity of their affitirs obliged 
them to relinquish for the establish111ent of their pow- 
er. Thus was the nation kept continually fluctuat- 
ing between freedon1 and servitude. But the prilici- 
pIes of freedon1 were predolnillant, though the thing 
itself was not yet fully forn1ed. The continual strug- 
gle of the clergy for the ecclesiastical liberties laid 
open at the saine thue the natural clain1s of the peo- 
pie; and the clergy were obliged to show some re- 
spect for those clairns, in order to add strength to 
their o\vn party. The concessions which Henry the 
Second made to the ecclesiastics on the death of 
Becket, 'which were afterwards COnfi1'll1ed by Richard 
the Pirst, gave a grievous blow to the authority of 
the crown; as thereby an order of so much power 
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and influence triumphed over it in many essential 
points. The latter of these princes brought it very 
lo\v by the ,vhole tcnor of his conduct. Always 
aLroad, the royal authority was felt in its full vigor, 
without being supported by the dignity or softened 
. 
by the graciousness of the royal presence. Always 
in ,yar, he considered his don1inions only as a re- 
sonrce for his annies. 'fhe delnesnes of the crown 
were squandered. Every office in the state was made 
yile by being sold. Excessive grants, followed by 
violent and arbitrary resulnptions, tore to pieces the 
,vhole contexture of the goVerlllllent. The civil tu- 
InuIts ,vhich arose in that king's absence showed 
that the king's lieutenants at least might be dis- 
obeyed with inlpunity. Then caIne John to the 
crown. The arbitrary taxes which he imposed very 
early in his reign, which offended even more by the 
improper use made of thelll than their irregularity, 
irritated the people extreulely, and joined with all 
the preceding causes to Inake his government con- 
temptible. Henry the Second, during his contests 
with the Church, had the address to preserve the 
barons in his interests. Afterwards, when the barons 
had joined in the rebellion of his children, this wise 
prince fonnel lneans to secure the bishops and eccle- 
siastics. But John drew upon hÏ1nself at once the 
hatred of all orders of his subjects. His struggle 
with the Pope ,veakened him; his submission to 
the Pope ,veakened hin1 yet nlore. The loss of his 
foreign territories, besides what he lost along with 
them in reputation, nlade hiln entirely dependent 
upon England: whereas his predecessors made one 
part of their territories subservient to the preserva- 
tion of their authority in another, where it was en- 
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dangered. Add to all thesc causes the personal char- 
acter of the king, in which there was nothing uniform 
or sincere, and which introduced the like unsteadi- 
ness into all his governlllent. lIe ,vas indolent, yet 
restless, in his disposition; fond of \vorking by vio- 
lent n1ethods, \vithout any vigor; boastful, but con- 
tinually betraying his fears; showing on all occa- 
sions such a desire of peace as hindered hin1 fron1 
ever enjoying it. Having no spirit of order, he ney- 
er looked forward, - content by any teinporary expe- 
dient to extricate hÏ1nself froll1 a present difficulty. 
Rash, arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he 
made a tolerable head of a party, but a bad king, and 
had talents fit to disturb another's goverlunent, not 
to support his own. 
A most striking contrast presents itself between 
the conduct and fortune of John and his adversary 
Philip. Philip caIne to the cro,vn when Inauy of the 
provinces of France, by being in the hands of t00 
po\verful vassals, were in a 111anner disll1elnbered 
. from the kingdo1l1; the royal authority ,vas very low 
in \vhat rCluaillcd. He rcunited to the crown a coun- 
try as valuable as what belonged to it before; he re- 
duced his subjects of all orders to a stricter obedi- 
ence than they had givcn to his predecessors; he 
váthstood the Papal usurpation, and yet used it as an 
instrument in hib designs: ,vhilst John, ,vho inher- 
ited a great territQry and an entire prorogative, by his 
vices and ,veakness gavc up his inùependcncy to the 
Pope, his prerogativc to his suhjccts, and a largc part 
of his dOIUilliollS to tho King of France. 
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CIIAPTER IX. 


FRAGMENT. - AN ESSAY TO'V ARDS AN HISTORY OF THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAXD. 


THERE is scarce any object of curiosity more rational 
than the origin, the progress, and the various revolu- 
tions of hUlnan laws. Political and n1ilitary relation:5 
are for the greater part accounts of the alubition and 
violence of 111ankilld: this is an history of their justice. 
Ånd surely there cannot be a nlore pleasing specula- 
tion than to trace the advances of Inen in an attcn1pt 
to Ï1nitate the Suprelue Ruler in one of the 1110st glo- 
rious of His attributes, and to attend then1 in the ex- 
ercise of a prerogative 'which it is wonderful to find 
intrusted to the Inanageillent of so ""eak a being. In 
such an inquiry ,ve shall, indeed, frequently see great 
instances of this frailty; but at the same time we 
shall behold such noble efforts of ,visdom and equity 
as seenl fully to justify the reasonableness of that ex- 
traordinary disposition by which men, in one fonn or 
othcr, have been always put under the dOlninion of 
creatures like theulselves. For what can be more 
instructiye than to search out the first obscure and 
scanty fountains of that jurisprudcnce \vhich now wa- 
ters and enriches whole nations with so abundant and 
copious a flood, - to ob
er\e the first principles of 
RIGHT springing up, involved in superstition and pol- 
lutcd 'with 'Violence, until by length of time and fa- 
voraLlc circuu1stances it has n'orked itself into clear- 
ness: the la\vs sonletinlcs lost and trodùen down in 
the confusion of wars and tunlults, and sonletinlcS 
overruled by the hand of power; then, victorious over 
tyranny, growing stronger, clearer, and Illore decisive 
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by the violence they had suffered; enriched even by 
those foreign conquests which threatened their entire 
destruction; softened and lnéllowed by peace and re- 
ligion; inlproved and exalted by commerce, by social 
intercourse, and that great opener of the mind, in- 
genuous science? 
These certainly were great encouragelnents to the 
::;tudy of historical jurisprudence, particularly of our 
own. Nor was there a want of materials or help for 
such an undertaking. Yet we have had fe,v attempts 
in that province. Lord Chief Justice Hale's History 
of the Comlnon Law is, I think, the only one, good 
or bad, which we have. But with all the deference 
justly due to so great a nalne, we may venture to as- 
sert that this performance, though not without merit, 
is wholly unworthy of the high reputation of its au- 
thor. The sources of our English law are not well, 
nor indeed fairly, laid open; the ancient judicial pro- 
ceedings are touched in a very slight and transient 
Inanner; and the great changes and remarkable rev- 
olutions in the law, together 'with their causes, down 
to his time, are scarcely mentioned. 
Of this defect I think there were two principal 
causes. The first, a persuasion, hardly to be eradi- 
cated from the nÜllds of our lawyers, that the English 
law has continued very much in the sanie state from 
an antiquity to which they will allow hardly any sort 
of bounds. The second is, that it was forilled and 
gre\v up among ourselves; that it is in every rc
pect 
peculiar to this island; and that, if the ROlnan or 
any foreign laws attenlpted to intrude into its conlpo- 
sition, it has ahvays had vigor enough to shake them 
off, and return to the purity of its prirnitive constitu- 
tion. 
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These opinions are flattering to national vanity and 
professional narrowness; and though they involved 
those that supported theln in the most glaring contra- 
dictions, and SOlne absurdities even too ridiculous to 
mention, we have always been, and in a great 11leaS- 
ure still are, extremely tenacious of them. If these 
principles are adluitted, the history of the law nlust 
in a great l11easure be deenled superfluous. For to 
what purpose is a history of a law of which it is 
imp-.:ssible to trace the beginning, and which during 
its continuance bas adnlÍtted no essential changes? 
Or why should we search foreign laws or histories for 
explanation or ornament of that which is wholly our 
own, and by which we are effectually distinguished 
from all other countries? Thus the law has been 
confined and drawn up into a narrow and inglorious 
study, and that which should be the leading science 
in every well-ordered commonwealth renlained in all 
the barbarism of the rudest thnes, whilst every other 
advanced by rapid steps to the highest Ïlnprovell1ent 
both in solidity and elegance; insomuch that the 
study of our jurisprudence presented to liberal and 
well-educated minds, even in the best authors, hardly 
anything but barbarous terms, ill explained, a coarse, 
but not a plain expression, an indigested method, and 
a species of reasoning the very refuse of the schools, 
which deduced the spirit of the la\v, not froln original 
justice or legal confornlity, but from causes foreign 
to it and altogether whin1sical. Young men were 
sent away with an incurable, lfnd, if we regard the 
manner of handling rather than the substance, a very 
well-founded disgust. The famous antiquary, Spel- 
man, though no man was better fOrlllcd for the most 
laborious pursuits, in the beginning deserted the study 
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of the law in despair, though he returned to it again 
when a more confirmed age and a strong desire of 
knowledge enabled him to wrestle with every diffi- 
cuI ty . 
The opinions which have drawn the law into such 
narro'\vness, as they are ,veakly founded, so they are 
7
ry easily refuted. With regard to that species of 
eternity which they attribute to the English law, to 
say nothing of the l11anifest contradictions in ,vhich 
those involve thenlsel yes who praise it for the fre- 
quent improvements it has received, and at the same 
time value it for having renlained ,vithout any change 
in all the revolutions of government, it is obvious, on 
the very first yiew of the Saxon la ,vs, that we have 
entirely a1tered the whole frame of our jurisprudence 
since the Conquest. Hardly can we find in these old 
collections a single title which is law at this day; 
and one n1ay venture to assert, without lnnch hazard, 
that, if there were at present a nation governed by 
the Saxon laws, we should find it difficult to point 
out another so entirely different from everything we 
no,v see established in England. 
This is a truth which requires less sagacity than 
candor to discover. The spirit of party, which has 
misled us in so many other particulars, has tended 
greatly to perplex us in this matter. For as the ad- 
vocates for prerogative would, by a very absurd con- 
sequen(.
: drawn froin the Nornlan Conquest, have 
made all our national rights and liberties to have 
arisen from the gra}
ts, and therefore to be revoca- 
ble at the '\vill of the sovereign, so, on the other 
hand, those ,vho maintained the cause of liberty did 
not support it upon more solid principles. They 
would hear of no beginning to any of our privileges, 
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orders, or laws, and, in order to gain them a rever- 
ence, ,vonld prove that they ,vere as old as the na- 
tion; and to support that opinion, they put to the 
torture all the ancient nlonunlents. Others, pushing 
things further, have offered a still greater violence to 
thenl. N. Bacon, in order to estaLlish his republi- 
can systel11, has so distorted all the evidence he. has 
produced, concealed so l11any things of consequence, 
and thrown such false colors upon the 'whole argu- 
11lent, that I kno\v no book so likely to mislead the 
reader in OUi" antiquities, if yet it retains any author- 
ity. In reality, that anoient Constitution and those 
Saxon laws Inake little or nothing for any of our 
modern parties, and, when fairly laid open, will be 
found to COITlpOSe such a syste111 as none, I ùelieve, 
would think it either practicable or desirable to estab- 
lish. I aIn sensible that nothing has been a larger 
thelne of panegyric with all our writers on politics 
and history than the Anglo-Saxon governnlent; and 
it is Ï1npossible not to conceive an high opinion of its 
laws, if wo rather consi(]el. \vhat is said of thel11 than 
\vhat they visibly are. These 1nonu1I1eÍlts of our pris- 
tine rudeness still subsist; and they stand out of 
thelnSeh?es ind.isputahle evidence to confute the pop- 
ular declall1ations of those writers 'who would per- 
suade us that the crude institutions of an unlettered 
people had reached a perfection which the united 
efforts of inquiry, experience, learnili g , and necessity 
have not been able to attain in 111any ages. 
But the truth is, the present systenl of our laws, 
like our language and our learning, is a very Inixed 
and heterogeneons Inass: in SOlne respects our o\vn ; 
in 1nore borroweù froll1 the policy of foreign nations, 
and conlpounded, altered, and variously l11odified, aq- 
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cording to the various necessities ,vhich the IHanners, 
the religion, and the comn1erce of the people have at 
different tilnes imposed. It is our business, in some 
measure, to follow and point out these changes and 
improvements: a task we undertake, not froln any 
ability for the greatness of such a work, but purely 
to give some short and plain account of these matters 
to the very ignoran t. 
The La\v of the Romans seems utterly to \lave ex- 
pired in this island together with their empire, and 
that, too, before the Saxon establishn1ent. The An- 
glo-Saxons came into England as conquerors. They 
brought their o\vn custolns with then1, and doubtless 
did not take laws from, but imposed theirs upon, the 
people they had vanquished. 'rhese customs of the 
conquering nation were without question the same, 
for the greater part, they had observed before their 
Inigration froln Gern1any. The best image we have 
of thel11 is to be found in Tacitus. But there is 
reason to believe that some changes were made suit- 
able to the circulnstances of their new settlement, 
and to the change their constitution nlust have un- 
dergone by adopting a kingly goverlunent, not in- 
deed with unlilnited s\vay, but certainly ,vith greater 
powers than their leaders possessed whilst they con- 
tinued in Gerlnany. IIowever, we kno\v very little 
of what was done in these respects until their COll- 
. 
version to Christianity, a revolution which made still 
more essential changes in their 111anncrs and gOY ern- 
ment. For in1Inediately after the conversion of Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent, the missionaries, who had intro- 
duced the use of letters, and canle froln ROine full 
of the ideas of the ROlnan civil estaLlishn1ent, lnust 
have observed the gross defect arising frolH a want 
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of written and pennanent laws. The king,. from 
their report of the ROlnan method, and in in1itation 
of it, first digested the 1110st material cust0111S of this 
kingdom into writing, ,vithout having adopted any- 
thing fro111 the ROlnan law, and only adding some 
regulations for the support and encouragement of the 
new religion. These laws still exist, and strongly 
mark the extreme simplicity of manners and pover- 
ty of conception of the legislators. They are writ- 
ten in the English of that time; and, indeed, all the 
laws of the Anglo-Saxons continued in that language 
do,vn to the K or111an Conquest. This was different 
frolll the 111ethod of the other K orthern nations, who 
nlade use only of the Latin language in all their 
codes. And I take the difference to haye arisen 
from this. .Åt the ti111e when the Visigoths, the Lom- 
bards, the Franks, and the other Northern nations 
on the continent cOlllpiled their law.s, the provincial 
Romans were very numerous a1110ngst the111, or, in- 
deed, COlllposed the body of the people. The Latin 
language was yet far from extinguished; so that, as 
the greatest part of those who could write were Ro... 
mans, they found it difficult to adapt their characters 
to these rough X orthern tongues, and therefore chose 
to write in Latin, which, though not the language 
of the legislator, could not be very inconunodious, 
as they could never fail of interpreters; and for this 
reason, not only their laws, but all their ordinary 
transactions, ,vere written in that language. But in 
England, the Roman nalne and language having en- 
tirely vanished in the seventh century, the 111ission- 

,ry monks were obliged to contend with the diffi- 


. Decreta illi judiciorum juxta exempla Romanorum cum con, 
silio SapiCl1Lium constituit. - Bcda, Eccl. Rist. Lib. II. c. 5. 
VOL. VU. 31 
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culty, and to adapt foreign characters to the English 
language; else none but a very few could possibly 
have drawn any advantage frol11 the things they 
meant to record. And to this it was owing that 
many, even the ecclesiastical constitutions, and not 
a few of the ordinary evidcnces of the land, were 
written in the language of the country. 
This example of \vritten laws being given by Ethel- 
bert, it \vas followed by his successors, Edric and Lo- 
thaire. The next legislator amongst the English was 
Ina, King of the "Test Saxons, a prince fanlous in 
his tin1e for his \visdOI11 and his piety. His la\vs, as 
well as those of the above-n1entioned princes, still 
subsist. But 'we must always remel11ber that very 
few of these laws contained any new regulation, but 
were rather designed to affirl11 their ancient customs, 
and to preserve and fix them; and accordingly they 
are all extremely rude and il11perfect. "r e read of 
a collection of laws by Offa, King of the J\Iercians; 
but they have been long since lost. 
The Anglo-Saxon laws, by universal consent of 
all writers, owe more to the care and sagacity of 
Alfred than of any of the ancient kings. In the 
midst of a cruel war, of \vhich he did not see the 
beginning nor live to see the end, he did more for 
the establislu11ent of order and justice than any oth- 
er prince has been known to do in the profoundest 
peace. 
lany of the institutions attributed to him 
undoubtedly 'were not of his establishn1ent: this shall 
be shown, when we come to treat l110re minutely of 
the institutions. But it is clear that he raised, as 
it were, froln the ashes, and put new life and vigor 
irito the whole body of the law, ahnost lost and for- 
gotten in the ravages of the Danish war; so that, 
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having revived, and in all likelihood hnproved, sev- 
eral ancient national regulations, he has passed for 
their author, ,,'ith a reputation perhaps more just 
than if he had invented theln. In the prologue 
'which he wrote to his own code, he inforll1S us that 
he collected there whatever appeared to hin1 nlost 
valuable in the la,vs of Illa and Offa and others of 
his progenitors, onlÏtting what he thought ,vrong in 
itself or not adapted to the tin18; and he seeIns to 
have done this with no Elnall judgl11ent. 
The princes who succeeded hiln, having by his la- 
bors enjoyed 1110re repose, turned their minds to the 
hnprovenlent of the la,v; and there are fe,v of them 
,vho have not left us son1e collection more or less 
c0111plete. 
'Yhen the Danes had established their empire, they 
showed then1seh'es no less solicitous than the Eng- 
lish to collect and enforce the laws: seen1ing desir- 
ous to repair all the injuries they had formerly COl11- 
n1itted against theln. The code of Canute the Great 
is one of the most Inoderate, equitable, and full, of 
any of the old collections. There ,vas no material 
change, if any at all, made in their general system 
by the Danish conquest. They were of the original 
country of the Saxons, and could not have differed 
from thel11 in the ground,,'ork of their policy. It ap- 
pears by the league between Alfred and GuthrulU, 
that the Danes took their laws froI11 the English, and 
accepted thern as a favor. They w.ere more newly 
con1e out of the :K orthern barbarisn1, and wanted the 
regulations lleces
:ary to a civil society. But under 
Canute the English law received considerable Ï1n- 
pro' cn1ent. 1\lany of the old Engli::5h custOlllS, which, 
as that Inonarch justly observes, were truly odious, 
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were abrogated; and, indeed, that code is the last 
we have that belongs to the period before tbe Con- 
quest. That monunlent called the La,vs of Edward 
the Confessor is certainly of a HIuch later date; and 
\vhat is extraordinary, though the historians after the 
Conquest continually speak of the Laws of King Ed- 
ward, it does not appear that he ever Inade a collec- 
tion, or that any such laws existed at that time. It 
appears by the preface to the Laws of St. Edward, 
that these written constitutions were continually fall- 
ing into disuse. Although these la-ws had undoubt- 
edly their authority, it was, nobvithstanding, by tra- 
ditionary custOlllS that the people \vere for the nIost 
part governed, which, as they varied sOlnewhat in 
different provinces, were distinguished accordingly by 
the nanles of the '\Vest Saxon, the 
Iercian, and the 
Danish La\v; but this produced no very reillarkable 
inconvenience, as those custOlllS seenIed to differ from 
each other, and froln the written laws, rather in the 
quantity and nature of their pecuniary mulcts than 
in anything essential. 
If ,ve take a review of these ancient constitutions, 
we shall observe that their sanctions are Inostly con- 
fined to the following objects. 
l
t. The preservation of the peace. This is one 
of the largest titles; and it shows the ancient Saxons 
to have been a people extremely prone to quarrelling 
and violence. In some cases the law ventures only 
to put this disposition under regulations: * prescrib- 
ing that no nIan shall fight with another until he has 
first called hiln to justice in a legal way; and then 
lays down the tenns under \vhich he 11lay proceed to 
hostilities. The other lüf's prenIeditated quarrels, in 


.. Leg, ..a
lfrcd. 38, Dc Pl1gna. 
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meetings for drinking or business, \vere considered as 
n10re or less heinous, according to the rank of the 
person in whose house the dispute happened, or, to 
speak the language of that tÏ1ne, whose peace they 
had violated. 
2d. In proportioning the pecuniary mulcts im- 
posed by the1n for all, even the highest cri1nes, ac- 
cording to the dignity of the person injured, and to 
the quantity of the offence. For this purpose they 
classed the people with great regularity and exact- 
ness, both in the ecclesiastic and the secular lines, 
adjusting with great care the ecclesiastical to the 
secular dignities; and they not only estilnated each 
man's life according to his quality, but they set a 
value upbn every lilnb and 'member, down even to 
teeth, hair, and nails; and these are the particulars 
in \vhich their laws are most accurate and best de- 
fined. 
3d. In settling the rules and cerelnonies of their 
oaths, their purgations, and the whole order and pro- 
cess of their superstitious justice: for by these 1neth- 
ods they seen1 to have decided all controversies. . 
4th. In regulating the several fraternities of Frank- 
pledges, by \vhich all the people were naturally bound 
to their good behavior to one another and to their 
superiors; in all \vhich they were excessively strict, 
in order to supply by the severity of this police the 
extrelne laxity and hnperfection of their la\vs, and 
the \veak and precarious authority of their kings and 
luag:istrates. 
These, with son1e regulations for payment of tithes 
and Church dues, and for the discovery and pursuit 
of stealers of cattle, cOlnprise ahnost all the titles 
deserving notice ill the Saxon laws. In those laws 
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there are frequently to be observed particular insti- 
tutions, well and prudently frained; but there is no 
appcarance of a regular, consistent, and stable juris- 
prudence. Ho,vever., it is pleasing to observe son1e- 
thing of equity and distinction gradually insinuating 
itself into these unfonned Inaterials, and SOllle tran- 
sient flashes of light striking across the giooin ,vhich 
prepared for the full day that shone out afterwards. 
The clergy, who kept up a constant cOInnlunication 
with Rome, and were in effect the Saxon legislators, 
could not avoid gathering some inforinations from a 
la,v which never was perfectly extinguished in that 
part of the world. .Accordingly ,ve fÌnd one of its 
principles had strayed hither sO early as the tiine of 
Edric and Lothaire. * There arc two 11laxÍlns t of 
civil law in their proper tern1S in the code of Canute 
the Great, who made and authorized that collection 
after his pilgrinlage to ROIne; and at this tiIne, it is 
reluarkable, we find the institutions of other nations 
Ï1nitated. In the saIne collection there is an express 
reference to the la,vs of the Werini. Froln hence it 
is plain that the resemblance between the polity of 
the scyeral Northern nations did not only arise froln 
their COllllnon original, but abo froin their adopting, 
in SOine cases, the constitutions of those an10ngst 
them who were most relnarkable for their ,visdoln. 
In this state the law continued until the Nonnan 
Conquest. But ,ve see that even before that period 
the English law began to be ilnproyed by taking in 
foreign learning; ,ve see the canons of seyeral coun- 
cils mixed indiscrin1inately ,vith the civil constitu- 


. Justum est ut proles matrem sequatur. - Edric and Lothaire. 
t Negatio potior est affirmatione. Possessio proprior est habenti 
quam deinceps repetenti. ,- L, Cnut. 
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tions; and, indeed, the greatest part of the reason- 
ing and equity to be found in thel11 seenlS to be 
derived froln that source. 
I-litherto ,ve hav'e observed the progress of the Sax- 
on law's, whicb, confol'lllably to their lllanners, were 
rude and simple, - agreeably to their confined situa- 
tion, \ery narrow, - and though in some degree, yet 
not very considerably, improved by foreign conunu- 
nication. Ho,yever, w'e can plainly discern its three 
calJital sources. First, the ancient traditionary cus- 
t01US of the X orth, which, cOining upon this aud the 
other civilized parts of Europe with the inlpetuosity 
of a conq nest, bore down all the ancient establish- 
ments, and, by being suited to the genius of the peo- 
ple, fonned, as it were, the great body and main 
streal11 of the Saxon laws. The second source was 
the canons of the Church. ÅS yet, indeed, they 
were not reduced into system and a regular fOrIn of 
jurisprudence; but they were the law of the clergy, 
and consequently influenced considerably a people 
over ,vhom that order had an ahnost unbounded 
authority. They corrected, lnitigated, and enriched 
those rough K orthern institutions; and the clergy 
having Once bent the stubborn necks of that people to 
the yoke of religion, they were the nlore easily sus- 
ceptible of other changes introduced under the same 
sanction. These fonned the third source, - naJnely, 
saine parts of the Roman civil law, and the custOl11S 
of other German nations. But this source appears 
to have been luuch the slllallest of the three, and was 
vet inconsiderable. 
01 
The Xorlnall Conquest is the great era of our laws. 
At this til11e the English jurisprudence, ,,
hich had 
hitherto continued a poor stream, fed from some few, 
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and those scanty sources, was all at once, as from a 
mighty flood, replenished with a vast body of foreign 
learning, by ,vhich, indeed, it lnight be said rather to 
have been increased than luuch ituproved: for this 
foreign law, being imposed, not adopted, for. a long 
tilue bore strong ap'pearances of that violence by 
which it had been first introduced. All our InOllU- 
n1ents bear a strong evidence to this change. New 
courts of justice, new names and powers of officers, 
in a word, a new tenure of land as well as new pos- 
sessors of it, took place. Even the language of pub- 
lic proceedings was in a great measure changed. 


END OF VOL. VII. 
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